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A GREAT PATRIOTIC INDUSTRY. 


HAT the rubber trade is fully alive to the fact that 
we are in the war becomes daily more apparent 
The young men, the most brilliant, the wealthiest, shoul- 
der to shoulder with calender men, tire makers and rub- 
ber workers generally, are proving the reality of Ameri- 
can democracy. The older men are sacrificing time, 
money, business, pleasure, gladly and without stint. As 
individuals or as committees they are meeting every call 
and doing effective work. Among the many was the 
Committee for the Second Liberty Loan, which reports 
subscriptions from the trade of more than $5,000,000. 
As we go to press there comes the call from a com- 
mittee of rubber men to join the great Mitchel torch- 
light parade in New York, not for political reasons, but 
as a non-partisan act,—a vote of confidence on the part 
of those who believe the Mitchel issue to be national 
rather than local. These and scores of similar efforts 
show interest, alertness, patriotism. 


THE WAR REVENUE LAW. 


HILE additional postage, documentary stamps 
and levies on transportation, telephone, telegraph 
and radio messages will considerably increase the cost 
of doing business, the provisions of the Revenue Law of 
greatest importance to commercial houses of every sort 
are the war excess profits and income taxes. Both of 
these taxes, effective from January 1, 1917, will make 
heavy drains; but the extraordinary expenses of the 
nation arising from the war must be met and American 
industry has already manifested its determination to sup- 
port the Government in every possible way. 

The war excess profits tax, which Treasury officials 
now estimate will yield about $1,000,000,000, or two- 
fifths of the total $2,535,000,000, is computed on a grad- 
uated scale ranging from 20 per cent of the amount of 
war excess profits not in excess of 15 per cent of the 
invested capital, to 60 per cent of war excess profits 
over 33 per cent of invested capital. 

The meaning of invested capital is specified in the act, 
and war excess profits are defined as being that per- 
centage of net income on invested capital which is found 
by deducting from the net income of the taxable year: 
First, a specific sum of $3,000 for a corporation, or $6,000 
for a partnership or individual; second, by deducting 
the average percentage of net earnings or capital in- 
vested in 1911, 1912 and 1913, but this deduction must 
not be less than 7 per cent nor more than 9 per cent 
of the invested capital for the taxable year. If the net 
income of any establishment for the taxable year is below 
the average net income of representative similar indus- 
tries in 1911, 1912 and 1913, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may allow deduction of a higher percentage. 

Corporation incomes are taxed 4 per cent in addition 
to the present 2 per cent, or a total of 6 per cent. 

The surplus of corporations remaining undistributed 
six months after the end of the taxable year is subject 
to a 10 per cent levy, unless actually invested and used in 
the business, or retained for reasonable business require- 
ments, or invested in United States obligations issued 
after September 1, 1917. 
ury finds such surplus not so used or reasonably re- 
quired, it becomes taxable at 15 per cent. 

Three per cent on payments for transportation of 
freight will aggregate a considerable sum on the produc- 
tion cost account. 

Parts of games, such as golf, billiard and tennis balls, 
checker men and the like are the only lines of rubber 
goods classed as luxuries and subject to excise tax. The 
rate is 3 per cent of the selling price to be paid by the 
manufacturer, producer or importer. Children’s toys 
and games are exempt. Automobiles, trucks and motor- 
cycles carry a tax of 3 per cent, but from the tax that 
would otherwise be imposed, an amount equivalent to 5 
per cent of the price paid for the tires, including inner 
tubes, will be deducted. Chewing gum is taxed at the 
rate of 2 per cent. 


If the Secretary of the Treas- 
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CRUDE RUBBER STATISTICS MISLEADING. 


A J 


were imported into the United States during 1917. These 


THE close of the fiscal year the official figures re- 


vealed the fact that 148,826 tons of india rubber 


figures, however, do not represent the actual amount of 
rubber available for consumption. This is based on the 
weight after washing and drying, and involves a loss 
from moisture, dirt and other foreign matter contained 
in the crude rubber. That this loss is considerable and 
largely reduces the total import figures is shown in the 
following analysis: 

he shrinkage of plantation rubber, when washed and 
dried, averages about 3 per cent; as a result, 116,149 tons 
imported in 1917 are reduced to 112,665 tons—a loss of 
3,484 tons. Paras shrink from 18 to 20 per cent, and 
taking the former figure as a fair average, the 25,365 
tons imported are changed to 20,800 tons—a loss of 4,565 
tons after washing and drying. 

Che 
amounting to 7,132 tons, will probably shrink 25 per cent, 


other sorts, Africans, Centrals and Manicobas, 


reducing the amount imported to 5,484 tons—a loss of 
1,828 tons. 

Thus the total amount, 148,826 imported tons, is ac- 
tually 138,949 tons of rubber available for manufacture. 
If this is figured as rubber, the 9,877 tons is worth $12,- 


543,790. If figured as water and dirt, it is worth freight 


and washing costs only. Nevertheless, it upsets our 


statistics 


THE WEIRD ENGLISH OF OUR PATENT OFFICE. 


" | 


words of a prayer which he recited in the ancient Coptic 


COPTIC ecclesiastic in Upper Egypt was asked by 


an Arabic-speaking American the meaning of the 


language. 
“Be not offended, Mighty Sir,” he replied, “that I do 
Neither I, 


of the brethren whom I know, understand the mean- 


nor 


not give the information you ask for. 


any 
ing of the words we speak in the offering of prayer. 
But we feel sure the Lord understands them and that 


they are very effective.” 

Presumably the authorities of the United States Pat- 
ent Office have an equally pious hope that somewhere 
within this boundless universe there is an intelligence 
which understands the “jabberwocky” in which Ameri- 
can patents are described quite as well as if they were 


garbed in the most transparent English. 


Every person who has perused the pages of our es- 
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teemed contemporary, the “Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office” and the corresponding “Illustrated 
Journal of Patents,” issued in Great Britain, must have 
noticed the difference in treatment by these two papers of 
the same subject. The American publication prints the 
first five “claims” in patent office language. The English 
describes in a few simple phrases and in the language of 
the layman, the purpose of the alleged invention and the 
means by which that purpose is sought to be effected. 
Here is about the way the two offices would treat the 
same device. “A device 
to prevent skidding of rubber tires consists of a pair of 
circumferential side-rings with transverse bands bearing 


The English office would say: 


pointed metallic studs.” How infantile does this appear 
when compared with the stately deliverance of our own 
revered Patent Office: “The combination of a wheel with 
a rim, a tire member of said rim, means for attaching 
said tire member to said rim, said tire consisting of an 
inner inflatable member, an outer protective member, 
side members with a plurality of transverse members 
containing a multiplicity of pointed elements, substantially 
of and for the purpose described.” 

This pleasing description is given five times with a 
change of a word or two; while we are made thankful 
for such mercies as we are permitted to receive by the 
announcement that “claims 6 to 17 are not printed in the 
Gazette.” 

Americans joke much about the English fogs. Perhaps 
the clarity of our own atmosphere is due to the fact that 
the American Patent Office has a corner on fog in this 
country, while in Great Britain the air is foggy and the 
patent reports are clear. If such is the case, our pride in 
the American Patent Office is not without reason: 

The matter has, however, another and a more serious 
Taking advantage of this stilted and circuitous 
come pretty close to 


side. 


verbiage, a clever attorney can 


patenting anything. 


FEW EXEMPTIONS ASKED BY RUBBER COM- 
PANIES. 


LTHOUGH the large government orders being 
A executed by the leading American rubber com- 
pames might seem to entitle them to special considera- 
tion with regard to the workings of the selective draft 
law, the number of exemptions they have requested 
thus far has been surprisingly small. For example, The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has asked and ob- 
tained exemptions for only seventeen of its employes. 
each of whom was absolutely essential to the comple- 
tion of government contracts. In relinquishing a 
great majority of the men responding to the first draft 
call, rubber companies generally feel that they are 
performing a patriotic duty, despite the fact that these 
losses have indisputably impaired their working forces 
to a certain degree. 
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What I Saw in the Philippines—V. 


By the Editor of The India Rubber World. 


Meeting with the Pioneer Planter—His Experiences with Ceara—His First Hevea a Failure—Later Plantings—Record of Planting Progress—A Slam 
at the Bureau of Agriculture—The Rio Grande Reorganization—Absence of Hevea Diseases—Some Comments on Hevea Experiments by the 
Writer—The History of the Rio Grande Estates—Description of the Fertile Cotabato Valley. 


which of the various residents of the Islands were author- 

ities on planting, Governor Carpenter quietly and effect- 
ively assisted me in my attempt to get at the real truth of the 
Hevea situation 


B* arranging visits to growing plantations, and by indicating 


hint that led me to look up in 
Zamboanga one who 
perhaps knows more on 
that subject than any 
other. Every phase of 
the situation was known 
to him, not theoretically, 
but practically. So I 
got him to talk, and as 
this is a matter that is 
of prime importance to 


was his 


For example, it 


the American rubber 
trade, I am going to de- 
vote a part of this 


chapter to what he said. 

“T first started experi- 
menting with rubber in 
1903,” said he, “planting 
at that time, Ceara. This 


grew like a weed and 
gave excellent promise, 
which was not fulfilled. 


It was soon learned that 
our climate was entirely 
too wet for Ceara, there 
being more than 100 inches of rainfall per annum, and that the 
trees were too susceptible to root diseases to make planting a 





THe GOVERNOR OF MINDANAO 


“Another lot of the 
same plants was planted 
out by a neighbor and 
made remarkable 
growth. These trees, a 
few hundred in number, 
are now over ten years 
old and have never been 
tapped. Individual trees 
measured show the re- 
markable growth of 66 
inches girth three feet 
from the ground. 

“From 1906 onwards, 
planting went on steadily, 
there now being two 
flourishing estates with 
100,000 trees planted. 

“Rubber planting from 
the start was an uphill 
business. We had to 
learn it all from “hard 
knocks,” having nothing 
to go by here in the 
islands. Only the Bu- 
reau of Forestry was in- 
terested in the matter, 
the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture telling all seekers 
for information that it was far too much of a gamble and to 


has 


m, ED meray, 





L =a ites 
THREE YEAR Otp Hevea, 18 INCHES 
IN GIRTH, BASILAN ISLAND. 





plant coconuts. 
“Up to the present nothing has been done by the Bureau 














success. The yield was quite satisfactory, but bark renewal was of Agriculture to advance this most important industry, ex- 
poor, nor did cept in a ‘left 
the tree show [- handed’ way. 
wound response Their only 
as with Para ‘rubber ex- 
In 1905 seeds of pert,’ when 
Hevea Brasili- writing a bul- 
ensis were se- letin on coco- 
cured from nuts, side- 
Ceylon, but stepped the is- 
were not fertile sue for a mo- 
In 1906 another ment to advise 
shipment, also rubber planters 
from Ceylon, to cut off the 
proved to be in “useless tap- 
better shape, root’ before 
some 60 per planting out 
cent germinat- the young plant, 
ing. About this as it was a 


time, the Bu- 
reau of Forestry 
secured several 
thousand Para 
seeds, and plant- 
ed them in 
small boxes, some three or four hundred to the box. These 
boxes were then sent to Zamboanga and distributed to planters 
throughout the Southern Islands, Of this lot, a few hundred falling 
to me were planted out, together with seedlings from my own nur- 


sery. This planting was made from September to November, 1906. 





RuBBeR AND Coconuts WitH PaTANI BEAN COVER 


more or I-s 
useless article. 
“All the gov- 
ernors of ~hat 
was the Moro 
Province an“ js 
now the Department of Mindanao and Sulu have been enthusiastic 





* My impression is that this is an error on the part of the narrator. An 
expert did advise the cutting of the tap root in certain transplanting that 
was being done on the “Chicago” plantation, and in that case it seemed to 
R a term. See Tue Inpta Russer Wortp, September 1, 1917, page 698.— 

e itor. 
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as to the rubber planting possibilities throughout this section. 

“In 1911 a Province of 
plant Para rubber by the Rio Grande Estates Co., but 
little was done and the company went 


start was made in the Cotabato to 


Rubber 
through mismanagement 


into liquidation. Mr. Kennedy, of Glasgow, Scotland, one of 


the original 
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“There is an abundance of labor to be had, the wage ranging 
from 20 to 50 cents gold per day. 

“There are no expensive labor recruiting costs, as in other 
rubber countries. The government maintains a Labor Bureau, 
and transported by the government at a 


small cost to 


workmen are very 





sharehold- 


ers, reorganized 


(jh Rm 
®) 


the company. ll 

Mr. Kennedy ie , 
came out to a 
have a_ ‘look 

see, at the 

same time visit- 

ing the Feder- 

ated Malay 

States where he 

also has _ hold- 

ings. After see- 

ing what had 


been done on 

Basilan and the 

growth of rub- 

ber on the Rio 

Grande Estate, 

he at once de 

cided to go 

ahead with CEARA AND PEANUTs, 

planting on a 

large scale. He now has several thousand trees just about 

ready for tapping and is planting right along as fast as he can. 
“Now as to what Mindanao has to offer: It is in the center 

of the ‘Rubber Belt,’ about six degrees North latitude. Rain- 


fall throughout this section ranges from 90 to 150 inches, and 
is well distributed throughout the year 

“Mindanao 
being unknown. The 


men. being far better than more tropical climates. 


belt, windstorms 


fine and healthy for white 


is outside the typhoon heavy 


limate 1s very 





MorRNUNGAN, MINDANAO. 


locations where 
they are re- 
quired. This 
labor, properly 
managed, is 
consider- 
ably more effi- 
cient than that, 
other than 
Chinese, used 
in the Malay 
States. 

“Careful rec- 
ords of the 
growth of rub- 
ber under vary- 
ing conditions 
as to soil and 
cultural meth- 
more 





ods_ for 
than ten years 
past, have dem- 
onstrated that 
Para rubber here in Mindanao makes a more sturdy growth 
and reaches tapping size in a shorter time than anywhere else. 
In an average field hundreds of trees only three years old 
show a girth of 18 inches three feet from the ground. 

about all the diseases that other 
rubber countries have to fight. There is an occasional case of 
Fomes Lignosus in rubber planted in heavy jungle land, which 
Sut there is no ‘Die Back,’ ‘Bark Rot,’ 
also true that first class 
fertile seed can 


“Mindanao is free from 


expected. 
‘Pink Disease,’ etc. It is 


is to be 


‘Canker,’ 








“Any quanti- 


land, that ‘A 


cannot be sur- 


ty of 
passed in any : ; , 
rubber growimng «. 


ain 
district, can be 
had on terms y. 
that are very 
we 
moderate, $2 
per acre with 


hve years in 
which to pay 
A single cor 
poration is lim- 
ited to 2,500 
acres, but that 
is quite a piece 
of land when 
planted to rub- 
ber — over 300,- 
000 trees, which 
would produce 
over a_ million 
pounds of rub- 
ber in less than ten years from the time of planting. 
and we have a stable government, where 
life and property ‘are as safe as in New York. 

“Communication to all of the department is excellent, 
steamers to all ports, wireless telegrapli stations in all the prin- 
lines linking up outlying towns. 


“Taxes are moderate 
parts 


cipal towns, with telephone 





Younc Rupser on Rio GraAnpe Rusper Estates, MINDANAO, PATANI BEAN FOR COVER. 


be had here at 
home, and thus 
there is no dan- 
ger of import- 
ing diseases. 
“Careful 
ords on 
being 


rec- 
trees 
tapped 
for the first 
time, covering 
one year from 
the time the 
trees were four 
years old, one 
cut daily one- 
third section to 
left, resulted in 
an average 
yield of 750 
grams, or over 
one and one- 
half pounds of 
dry rubber per 
tree. This result was secured from several thousand trees 
covering one year, and not from a few trees for a short time. 
Bark renewal has been all that could be expected. 

“The quality of the rubber has often been reported on by 
manufacturers as being A-1l, all shipments finding a ready sale 
at top prices. 
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ately what other planters seemed to feel. Indeed there is a wide-spread 


“Native tappers under good supervision have tapped 
not at all in favor of rubber growing in the 


as many as 600 trees to a section, doing the work well, belief that the bureau is 





collecting their rubber and washing their cups. islands, and that certain 
officials had been advised 
against it. A statement 
by the bureau, published 
in the “Philippine Agri- 
cultural Review,” Decem- 
ber, 1910 (page 688), 
would, however, seem to 
dispose of this belief: 

“This Bureau has a 
lot of fine Para rubber 
trees growing in Manila, 
already at the bearing 
age and_ tapped. The 
distribution of Para seed 
in the ordinary way is 
out of the question, as 
they must be imported 
and have very poor 
keeping qualities. The 
seed imported have 
been germinated and the 
young trees distributed. 
These will in time be- 
come central seed sup- 
plies wherever growing. 

“It is hoped that the 
enthusiasm now being 
shown in rubber will 
continue and that private 6 Ye,r Orv Ceara Rupper, BADER PLANTATION. 
enterprise will soon es- 
tablish a large number of plantations in these islands, where conditions 
unquestionably exist that will result in successful rubber production.” 

It would seem, however, that they had lacked in discrimination, as 
they have nearly always laid emphasis upon the fine growth attained by 
“also ran.” The 
fact is, the 
growth of 
Hevea is just 
as. satisfactory 
as either of the 
two sorts 





RENEGADE Moros or MINDANAO. 


“The rainfall is so distributed that not more than 
one or two days’ tapping is lost per year from rain 
during tapping hours, that is, early in the morning. Castilloa and Ceara and spoken of Hevea as a sort of 


“There are so 





many locations 
throughout the 
Department of 
Mindanao and 
Sulu where 
rubber would 
make splendid 
growth that it 
would take too 
much time to 
go into details; 
but the Forest- 
ry Department, 
or the Chief of 
the Public 
Lands Office in 
Zamboanga, can 
furnish exact 
data for all 
who wish such 
information.” 
In comment- 
ing upon the 
foregoing, what 
my friend said 
about the Bu- 
reau of Agri- 
culture is un- 
fortun- 


named. sut 
there is the im- 
portant differ- 
ence that the 
Hevea is a big, 
profitable, rub- 
ber producer 
and the others 
are not. Won- 
derful growths 
of both Castil- 
loa and Ceara 
were _ attained 
in Ceylon and 
the Federated 
Malay States, 
but the trees 
were nearly all 
cut down and 
replaced by 
Hevea. This 
fact being so 
well estab- 
Four YEAR Otp Para Russer, BASILAN ISLAND. lished, it he- 











72 
hooved the intelligent agriculturist to talk Hevea, for which 
there is a wonderful future, and ignore other rubber 


producers which, at best, are likely to play but a minor role. 

Not only that, but from a cursory examination of what the 
Agricultural Department in the Philippines has done to further 
rubber culture, it is evident that other products had not only 
that much that done for 


knowledge or real interest 


seemed of but was 
rubber bore little evidence of either 
For example, as late as 1908 there were planted in the Lamao 
of Manila Bay, in brush land, 


of determining whether or not 


greater moment, 


Forest Reserve, on the shores 


some 400 Heveas, 
they are capable of 


“with a view 
making a satisfactory growth without cleat 
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and comprises a total area of 2,471 acres under a permit of 
occupation. 

The estate was opened in December, 1912, under the auspices 
of the Rio Grande Rubber Co. During the period from Decem- 
ber, 1912, to the end of 1915, a certain amount of work was 
done, both coconuts and Para rubber being planted. But several 
changes of managership 


> 


a 


took place and, results 
being unsatisfactory, it 
was practically aband- 


oned in the beginning of 
1915. 

The land consists of 
an alluvial flat along the 
banks of the two rivers, 
being situated about 8 
feet the highest 
water-mark of the river 
level. 


above 


The soil solely an 


alluvial deposit of great 


1s 


depth which has origin- 


ally been carried by the 











two rivers from the 

mountain regions. The 

surface soil consists of a 

loamy humus from 1 

to 2 feet in depth and 
7 7 — rests in a subsoil of a 

Typica. Moro House. Touo Is! rich clayey loam, a good 
j leep brown color and 

ng t nil The result prove iat the trees did poorly evidently of a very great 
vi wa expecte » in ¢ erime! vas in! Vay depth. It is of quite 
justified ad it n ecessal s it supposable that the even and uniform text- 
successful plantatior Ceyl the Federated Malay States ure to a depth of about Hevea Snowixc Tassme Svuaract 
and Sumatra would | ne to the expense of clearing? 8&8 feet. as one can easily 
With all of the knowledge of Hevea planting available, such see at the river bank that the depth of this same layer exten 1s 
experiments are not ¢ 1 waste of time and money, but with probably to 30 feet, and that below probably the same kind of 
their absolute certainty of failure, a definite damage [hey soil is found, only possibly richer in clay and of a somewhat 
mean nothing to the well-informed, but to others they apparently _ stiffer nature. Speaking of the favorable location of the planta- 
prove that Hevea cannot be grown in the Philippines tion, the report continues: 

Speaking of the Rio Grande Rubber Estates, I was fortunate “The Rio Grande has at the plantation a breadth of about 600 
in seeing in feet, while the 
Zamboanga a river Cabacan 
report that has ‘ is about 150 feet 


never been pub 


lished, telling 
the whole story 
of its malad 
ministra 

tion This re- 
port, by the 
way, was writ 
ten by a rubber 


planting expert 
Jorneo, 
the 
of 
en- 


f rom 
to 
government 


whom 


Mindanao 
trusted the task 
of looking into 
the of 
the Rio Grande 


affairs 


company 

From this 
and from my 
own notes is learned that Cabacan Estate, to which the pioneer 
referred, is situated in the Province of Cotabato, at the junc- 
of the Rio Grande and the Cabacan river, 


SHIPPING Rt 


tion de Mindanao 





wide. The Rio 
Grande is navi- 
gable at all 
of the 
year by steam- 


seasons 


ers and launch- 
and _trans- 
port offers 
therefore no 
dificult- 


es, 


ies. Much of 
this land is 
covered with 
tall grasses, 
which often 
grow 15. feet 
and more in 
height. The 


rainfall, this 
distance up the 
river and con- 
siderably nearer to the hills, is greater than at Cotabato. Indeed 
everything, soil, temperature and winds, makes it ideal.” 


(To be continued.) 


BBER, BASILAN. 
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War News of the Rubber Industry. 


The Second Liberty Loan—Horace De Lisser on Pershing’s Staff—Service 


Personals—American Steamships Requisitioned—Aviation Program 


Progressing Rapidly—Rubber Tubing for Airplane Gasoline Lines—Army Tractors With Rubber Tires—The Tire Situation in the 
Central Empires—American Helmets to Have Rubber Shock Absorbers—Rubber Goods for the Dogs of War—Articles 
Requiring No Export Licenses—The Conservation List—British Cotton Consumption Under Control. 


THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN, 


N the same spirit of enthusiasm manifested during the first 
| Liberty Loan campaign, the rubber industry is cheerfully 
doing its full share to make the second a success. At the 
time of writing the drive remains unfinished and availabie 
figures are meagre, but the known subscriptions of rubber 
companies and their employes are, generally speaking, more 
generous than in the 
first loan. 
With ever-ready 
patriotism, the 
United States Rub- 


ber Co. promptly 
subscribed $1,000,- 
000, and early in 


October announced 
a novel plan ena- 
bling many indi- 
viduals to do their 
bit. Partly through 
a desire to help 
owners of its se- 
curities to  sub- 
scribe to the second 
Liberty Loan and 
partly to retire some 
of its outstanding 
obligations, the 
company expressed 





its willingness to 
redeem $12,373,000 
of bonds a year in 
advance of their maturity. The following offer was made: 
102.35 and accrued interest to the holders of its $9,421,000 of 
ten-year collateral trust sinking fund 6-per cent bonds, due 
December 1, 1918, and 101.25 and accrued interes: for the $2,- 
172,000 of Morgan & Wright 5-per cent debentures and the 
$780,000 of Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co. 5-per cent de- 
bentures, this offer to expire on October 27, the last day of 
the Liberty Loan. Funds for the retirement of these securi- 
ties were drawn from the $60,000,000 of refunding 5-per cent 
bonds sold by the company several months ago. 

Another large corporate subscriber is the Continental Rub- 
ber Co., which has taken $300,000 worth of bonds. 


AIKEN 


GovERNOR ALFRED L. 


Employes everywhere are responding nobly. For example, 
the operatives of the United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
New York City, had subscribed $150,000 at the time of writing, 
with a good prospect that the total would reach $250,000. 

In New England, rubber men respond the more eagerly to 
the magnificent leadership of Governor Alfred L. Aiken, of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, in the knowledge that 
he may figuratively be said to be one of them. It will be re- 
called that he is the grandson of the late Governor William 
A. Buckingham, of Connecticut, one of the founders of the 
Hayward Rubber Co., and a son of General William A. Aiken, 


one of the directors and a large stockholder in the same 
company. 
The Hood Rubbér Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, has 


taken the initiative again, as during the former loan, and is 


encouraging other New England firms to adopt its financing 
and weekly payment plan among their employes, and to 
maintain a permanent organization for the promotion of all 
future loans. Fifty of the larger companies are cooperating. 
At the time of writing, Hood employes have subscribed $150,- 
000, as compared with $70,000 for a similar period before. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, is 
also making an ex- 
cellent showing. 
“The Fisk Bulle- 
tin” of October 15 
is devoted almost 
exclusively to pro- 
motion of the loan, 
and on the first day 
of canvassing bonds 
to the amount of 
$245,000 were sold 
to employes. It 
is believed that sub- 
scriptions may to- 
tal three times 
those of the first 
campaign 


THE SECOND LIBERTY 
LOAN RUBBER TRADE 
COMMITTEE. 


On October 19, 
the following mem- 
bers of The Rubber 
Association of 
America, Inc., were 
appointed by Benjamin Strong, chairman of the Liberty Loan 
Committee of the Second Federal Reserve District, to represent 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
Mayor Horace De LiIsser 
. 


the rubber trade: 
CHAIRMAN, 
J. H. Cobb, president, The New York Belting & Packing Co., 
New York. 
Vice-CHAIRMAN 
W. J. Kelly, Arnold & Zeiss, New York. 
SECRETARY. 
A. W, Archer, Electric Hose & Rubber C« 
OTHER MEMBERS 

H. S. Firestone, president, Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
New York. 

H. M. Green, vice-president, Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., New York. 

Clarence H. Low, secretary, U. 
New York. 

B. G. Work, president, The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York. 

Homer E. Sawyer, vice-president, United States Rubber Co., 
New York. 

Charles T. Wilson, president, Charles T. Wilson & Co., New 
York. 

John Acken, president, New York Rubber Co., New York. 

Henry C. Pearson, editor THe InpiA Rupper Worip, New 
York. 

Considering the short time allowed the committee—from Octo- 
ber 19 to 27—a remarkable record was made in securing the 
required information. On the morning of October 26, the rubber 
trade subscriptions to the Second Liberty Loan in the Second 
District amounted to $5,100,000, and the list was still 


New York. 


S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 


Federal 
growing. 
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HORACE DE LISSER ON PERSHING'S STAFF. 
The appointment of Horace de Lisser, chairman of the board 
New York City, to the 
Pershing with the rank of 


Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., 
Staff” of 


of directors of the 
Men's 


major, to direct the construction of 15 miles of factories behind 


“Business General 


the firing lines, furnishes another indication of the wise policy of 


the American Government in delegating big and vital tasks to 





Exisua E, Converst PARKER CONVERS! 
Ensign U. S. Transport oN Mine Sweeper “ANDERTON” 
Si ve Harry E. Converse, Presipent or Boston RUBBER 
SuHoe Ci 
men of wide experience and well-known ability. The factories to 


field equipment as can be manufactured 
abroad more expeditiously than it can be imported. Mr. de Lisser 
to himself and his firm, and 


be built will supply such 


undertakes the task at a sacrifice 


while appreciating the honor of his new responsibilities, 
modestly states his belief that Ite is doing only what 90 per 
cent of the business men of the country are willing to do if 
called upon 

\s chairman of the Liberty Loan committee representing 
automobiles and accessories, he has been active in floating 


both the first and second bond issues 
SERVICE PERSONALS 

Seymour Hadaway, a foreman in the making department of 
Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Connecti- 
cut, has received a commission as captain in the United States 
Army and will go to France, where he will have charge of 
the repair work on boots and shoes. 

George B. Hodgman, Jt Idest son of the president of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York, is a second lieu- 
tenant in the 302nd Regiment, Field Artillery, stationed at Camp 
Devens, Aver, Massachusetts \ second son, Alfred P. Hodg- 
man, a member of the American Ambulance Field Service, is 
now driving an ambulance in France, while S. Theodore Hodg- 
man, Ir.. son of S. Theod Hodgman, treasurer of the com- 
pany, is a member of the same unit 

William C. O'Neil, former city treasurer of Chicopee, 


Massachusetts, and until recently “holding a responsible posi- 
the Fisk Rubber Co., 
has been appointed a corporal in the fourth divisional training 
battalion at the 

Roscoe M. Gage, formerly chief chemist of the New Jersey 
Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, is now 
f the Sanitary Corps, United 


tion with Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 


Ayer cantonment 


serving as first lieutenant « 
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States and is on active duty in the Gas Defense 


Service. 

Twenty-five former employes of the McGraw Rubber Co., 
East Palestine, Ohio, and now members of Company C, 134th 
machine gun company, are to receive a present of $100 each 


Army, 


from the firm. 
Horace A. Bailey, son of C. J. Bailey, Massa- 
chusetts, is a member of the Motor Corps, Massachusetts 


Boston, 


State Guard 

Lyman C. Baird, formerly an assistant engineer of the 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has received a 
lieutenant’s commission and is training with the 
Mechanical Engineering Division of the Aviation Section at 
Camp Kelly, San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Baird is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and the Massachusetts Insti- 


Firestone 
now in 


tute of Technology. 

\ beautiful occurred October 11 at the 
residence of F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, where eldest son, 
Lieutenant J. Frederick Seiberling, Battery A of Cleveland, 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, took as his 
Buckler, daughter of Judge Julius 
This romance had its inception 
the Mexican 


home wedding 


his 


now stationed 
bride Miss Henrietta 
Buckler, of El 
last winter while Battery A 


and 


Paso, Texas. 
was stationed on 
border. 

Two sons, the only children of William A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of The Rubber Products Co., Barberton; are doing active 
military service. Captain Joseph J. Johnston, the elder, was 
formerly with the crude rubber department of the Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and has been in active 


service since June, 1916, spending the fall and winter on the 





Capet Greorce E. JoHNSTON 


Capt. JosepH J. JoHNSTON i 

Sons or WitttaM A. JoHNsTON, PresIDENT OF THE RUBBER 
Propucts Co. 

He is 


Alabama, 


Mexican border. now located at Camp Sheridan, 
the 62d Field Artillery. The 
other son, George E. Johnston, who was formerly with the 
real estate department of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, joined the Officers’ Reserve Corps at Camp 
Benjamin Harrison in May, 1917. On July 22 he passed the 
aviation transferred to the United 
States wing of the Royal Flying Corps at Toronto, Canada, 
where he is now located. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, Massachusetts, dealer in carbon 
black, and a member of the Naval Reserve Corps, is lending 
pecuniary support to the development of Rear Admiral Fisk’s 


Montgomery, with 


eXamination and was 
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ideas for a torpedo-carrying seaplane, believing them to be of 
the utmost value to the United States navy. He has donated 


$30,000 for the construction of an experimental plane to demon- 
strate the practicability and advantages of this type of fighting 
airship, which he hopes the navy department will soon adopt. 
Meantime, in connection with such a seaplane, he is working out 
a scheme of his own for an electro-magnetically operated device to 
weighing 


carry and launch a gyroscopically controlled torpedo, 


Courtesy of “Flying.” 


about 1,500 pounds and having a radius of action of about 2,000 
yards. Mr. Cabot is a brother of the late Samuel Cabot, of 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts, whose advertisement 
of lampblacks especially for rubber manufacture, has appeared 
regularly in THe India Rusper Wortp since its first issue, 
October, 1899. 

Captain Ernest E. Buckleton, who has met with such success 
in raising money for Belgian relief and Red Cross work, has 
during the past month turned his attention to the Liberty Loan 
and given numerous fifteen-minute talks in Trenton, Akron and 
elsewhere. 

On October 23, representatives of the leading American rub- 
ber footwear factories held a conference with government of- 
ficials at Washington and contracts were awarded for 30,000 
pairs of hip rubber boots for our troops. Other orders are to 
follow. 
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AVIATION PROGRAM PROGRESSING RAPIDLY. 


The development of the “Liberty motor” is being followed 
by highly satisfactory progress in the equipment of the 
aerial branch of the Army. 

Contracts have been let and work is in progress on prac- 
tically the entire number of airplanes and motors for which 
provision was made in the $640,000,000 aviation bill passed by 


Congress in July, which called for more than 20,000 airplanes. 





OnE oF THE Coast Patrot DrricisLes ACCEPTED BY THE NAvy DEPARTMENT. 


The comprehensive plan is that, when motors are ready, 
there shall be ready also the planes necessary; and when the 
motors and planes are ready, aviators and machine guns shall 
be available. Coordination has been developed in every branch 
of the Aviation Section. 

Satisfactory progress is also being made in the construction 
of the sixteen coast patrol dirigibles for the Navy Depart- 


ment. One of these, the first of the two constructed by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, is shown at close range 
in an accompanying illustration. Built under the personal 


direction of Henri Jullist, the noted pioneer French aero- 
nautic engineer, and piloted during its trials by the veteran 
American dirigible pilot and constructor, Roy Knabenshue, 
this great aircraft was accepted by the government Septem- 
ber 22. A Goodrich Kite balloon was recently purchased through 


the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 





alee 
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RUBBER TUBING FOR AIRPLANE GASOLINE LINES 


the meeting of the Aviation Division of the S. A. E 
Standards Committee at Washington, D. ¢ September 30 
in October 1, John Lb. Tutth issociate chemist of the 
Burea of Standards, presente i brief report on rubber 
ho rr gasoline onnections and stated that a tube had 
been developed recently by one of the large American rubber 
companies which seem: to meet all airplane requirements 
The difficulty in the pa is been that when rubber is used 
tor rrying gasoline it swe Sal the effective inside diameter 
is vet much reduced 

M. Manly, of the Curtiss Airplane Corp., said that 
neither the British nor Irench aerial forces at the present 
tit had an altogether satisfactory type of gasoline tube; 
yet M. R. Riddell, of Canadia \eroplanes, Limited, stated 
that, because flexible metal tubing developed leaks and cop 
per tubing often failed owing to excessive vibration, the 
Royal Flying Corps now insists on rubber tubing for gasoline 
Metal tubing is still being used for oil and air lines 

AMERICAN HELMETS TO HAVE RUBBER SHOCK ABSORBERS 
In the front line trenches, the soldiers of virtually all the fight- 
ing nations now wear steel helmets resembling those of ‘the 
armored knights who fought on the same battlefields in the Mid- 





5 








J 


) ns 


\MERICAN Steet HELMET. 
die Ages. Realizing the defects of the crude German helmet, the 
French and British have intre ed numerous improvements for 
the greater safety and comfort of the wearer. A new type of 
“American headgear, which will probably be adopted by the 
United States army, incorporates the best features thus far 
developed, discards defects and incorporates innovations, nota- 


bly rubber cushions for t shock-absorbing appliances and pro- 
tection for eyes and nos« 

The new helmet, shown by an accompanying illustration, has a 
round crown, offering the least resistance to either direct 


or glancing hits, a 


low 


wide sloping brim to protect the neck and a 
visor extending well back toward the ears and having a beak- 
like nosepiece slits 
and can be 
danger. 


lar “give 


flanked by deep eye This visor is hinged 
pushed upward, uncovering the face when not in 
\ shock absorbing cushion to direct hits and a circu- 
to glancing hits is insured by an ingenious skull cap 
of felt, covered with smooth oilcloth, which is attached to the 
inside of the helmet by a hook and eye in the crown. Thus the 
skull cap fits the head snugly, while the’ helmet is circularly mov- 
able about it, tending to cause 


minimum of damage 


bullets to swerve away with a 


ARMY TRACTORS WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Solid rubber tires with grooved or block treads, on heavy iron 


wheels about six feet in diameter form a new and 


interesting 
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feature of the great motor tractors which are being constructed 
to replace the historic army mule and which will be employed 














Underwood. 


Underwood & 


AMERICAN Army Tracti.R Witn Soup Rupper Tires. 


for hauling supplies and heavy artillery for the American forces 


in lrance 


THE TIRE SITUATION IN THE CENTRAL EMPIRES. 


Victor Van der Linde, special technical representative of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, just back from Europe, 
gives the following interesting facts concerning the tire situa- 


tion in the Central Empires and in certain neutral countries: 


The only automobile in Germany running on pneumatic tires 
is Kaiser Wilhelm’s. Even the Crown Prince is denied this 
luxury. Along with Von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Von Macken- 
sen, he bumps along to the front on tires filled with rags, com- 
pressed cork and paper. 

The situation of both Germany and Austria, as concerns tires, 
is truly deplorable. Countries bounding the Central Empires, 
with the exception of those that are at war with them, are in just 
as bad plight 

Some have even been filled with sand and dirt. This refers 
only to those cars that have ragged casings left. Most auto- 
mobiles have ground away their shoes and move about on rims 
bound with rope. 

There is not a bicycle tire left in Germany outside of those 
on military bicycles. Raids by the wholesale have been conducted 
on shops and residences and all bicycle tires seized. These and 
in fact everything in rubber have been reclaimed for motor tire 
construction and submarine battery cells. 

Germany had little crude rubber in stock at the outbreak of 
the war. Since then she has been depending on what she could 
smuggle through the mails and what she could buy from Sweden. 
Single sheets of rubber were sent in letters from the United 
States until Great Britain opened these and confiscated the con- 
tents. After this channel had been closed she purchased large 
numbers of automobiles in this country and had them shipped to 
Sweden. There she stripped the automobiles of the tires and 
abandoned brand new machines to the Swedes. But now Great 
Britain permits no cars shipped to Sweden with tire equipment. 

Mr. Van der Linde gave the prevailing price of tires in the 
following countries: Germany and Austria, none to be had; 
Sweden, $550 for a tire if you have a permit from the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club; Norway, $460 with permit; Denmark, $320 for a 
tire if you can find one and give written assurance to the govern- 
ment that it will not go to Germany; Holland, $350 for a tire with 
government guarantee; Russia, $100 for one tire; Great Britain, 
$90; France, $90; Italy, $100; Spain, $125. 

In Sweden there are 10,000 automobiles. There are 1,000 in 
operation and on tires from which has disappeared all semblance 
of the original casing. Tires hold twenty and thirty patches. 
Sweden has been placed in this predicament because of the num- 
ber of tires that have gone to Germany from its ports. England 
has denied it rubber supplies. Tires are scarcer there now than 
diamonds 
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RUBBER GOODS FOR THE DOGS OF WAR. 
It is a well-known fact that dogs are among the most valiant 
fighters in freedom’s cause on the French and British fronts 
in France. These “friends of 
that proved so 


useful as 





man,” have 


messengers to ad- 
vanced posts under fire and in 
Red Cross rescue work, 
deserve and are receiving a de- 
vree of humane treatment sec- 
only to that of their 
Subject as they are 


ond 
masters. 
to the dangers of gas attacks 
and “trench feet,” the accomp- 
anying illustrations show what 
the rubber industry has pro- 
vided for them in gas masks 
and trench boots. Rubber 
sheeting and mats for kennels 
and waterproof clothing for 
rainy have also been 
a certain 
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utilized to extent. 


ARTICLES REQUIRING NO EXPORT LICENSES. 

Acording to the ruling of the Exports Administrative Board 
now in force, the articles and commodities named in the follow- 
ing list, all of interest to the varfous rubber and allied trades, do 
not require export licenses except when shipped to Germany, her 
allies or neutral countries of Europe: acetic acid, all aniline 
direct colors, asbestos, balata sheets, Bismark brown, black tire 
tape, brake lining, carbon black, magnesia, gilsonite, glue, hose 
including water, rubber, duck and clamps; hydrated lime, imi- 
tation leather, ochre, paraffin, fountain pens and parts, pine tar, 
rubber, rubber cement, shellac, silex, starch, syringes, tar and 
tar oil, tire rims, ultramarine blue, vulcanizers and parts, water- 
proofing if not wool, waterproofing solutions, wax and zinc 
oxide. 

Announcement has recently been made by the Bureau of 
Export Licenses that licenses are granted in the order of 
their receipt and no facilities are given to the applications of 
any one firm over another to warrant charging fees for this 
service 

AMERICAN STEAMSHIPS REQUISTIONED. 

The commandeering on October 15 of all American steam 
vessels of 2,500 deadweight tons capacity lends a sense of 
security to the rubber industry, dependent as it is upon ships 
for the importation of its principal raw miaterial. The vital 
importance of most rubber manufactures in warfare renders 
it certain that an adequate supply of crude rubber may be 
depended upon under government routing for the duration 
of the war. A total of 468 private-owned merchant steamers, 
aggregating a deadweight capacity of 2,878,000 tons, are in- 
volved, and many former coastwise ships will be diverted 
to long routes overseas. Standard chartering ma- 
terially lower than the world’s existing commercial rates, 
have been established. 


rates, 


THE CONSERVATION LIST. 

The list of commodities thus far announced by the Exports 
Administrative Board, conservation of which is necessary on 
account of the limited supply and the needs of the United States 
in its successful prosecution of the war, includes the following 
of interest to the rubber and allied industries: acetone, alcohol, 
aluminum, ammonia and its salts, caustic soda, glycerine, nitric 
acid, sulphur, sulphuric acid, toluol and vegetable oils. 

The board has practically prohibited exportation of these 


articles. Export licenses may be granted, however, for the above 
articles when destined for actual war purposes, or when they 
will directly contribute thereto; and in certain unusual cases 
where such exports will contribute directly to the immediate 
production of important commodities required by the United 
States; also in certain other cases where the articles may be ex- 
ported in limited quantities without detriment to this country. 


BRITISH COTTON CONSUMPTION UNDER CONTROL. 

Early last summer, the growing shortage of raw cotton and 
consequent sharp rise in price in England compelled the British 
government to regulate the cotton market, to stop speculative 
dealings in cotton futures and to control prices. The pur- 
chase of cotton was also prohibited except under license. By 
the issue of general 
licenses, 
was given 
chase of 


entire freedom 
for the pur- 
cotton abroad 
meiLkeeta & 
terms, but it was decided 
to grant licenses for the 
purchase of cotton in 
Great Britian for only 
one week’s consumption 
at a time, and only to 
spinners having less than 
two week's supply in 
stock, the idea being to 
conserve the stocks at 
Liverpool for urgent re- 
quirements while re- 
fraining anything 
likely to fresh 
importation. A census of 
cotton stocks showed no 
immediate prospect of in- 
sufficient quantities of 
Egyptian or other kinds 
of cotton except Ameri- 
can and Peruvian, and 
accordingly on August 3 
a general license was is- 
sued permitting the pur- 
chase of all kinds other than the two last mentioned. 

On August 9 the Control Board issued an order restricting 
consumption by limiting the number of spindles on looms that 
may be operated in any mill except under license to 60 per cent 
of the total. Licenses to operate excess machinery are granted 
on payment of for the relief of 
operators temporarily thrown out of work as the result of the 
restriction. Licenses are being granted up to 100 per cent to 
users of Egyptian cotton, but only up to 70 per cent to users of 
American cotton unless a substantial proportion of the output 
is for the British or allied governments. The levies are 1%4d. 
per mule spindle and 174d. per ring spindle, 2s. 6d. per loom 
under 72 inches reed space, and 5s. per loom over 72 inches. 





from 
impede 
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levies, which are to be used 


GERMAN PATENTS AND PROCESSES AVAILABLE UNDER LICENSE, 


In accordance with the “Trading With the Enemy Act,” ap- 
proved by Congress October 6, 1917, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been empowered by President Wilson to grant li- 
censes for the duration of the war, legalizing such use of any 
patents, processes, trade-marks or copyrighted material owned 
or controlled by an enemy, or an ally of an enemy, as may be 
deemed for the public welfare. Such a license will be held a 
complete defense to any suit instituted by the enemy owners for 
infringement, damage or royalty. 
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Volumetric Determination of Free Sulphur in Soft 
Rubber Compounds. 


H. S. Upton, Chemist for the 


HE published and accepted methods of determining free 
sulphur in a rubber mpound are more or less tedious, 


and where manufacturing operations are dependent upon 
them, are the cause many times of serious delays, as well as 
expense due to delayed operations and cost of materials and 
time incident to the determining process It was with this 
n mind that the following method was evolved, and results 
obtained, both in conservation of time and materiais and also 
in accuracy of results, lead us t elieve it may be of interest 
tu others who are using the present day accepted methods 
CH OF METHO 
[he formula generally en for the oxidation of sulphur by 
a water solution of potassium drate is 
iS 6KOH I ) Ke Se Og 4 KS 
Chis varies with change of conditions. When using an alcoholic 
potash solution instead of potash in water, more thiosulphate is 
formed than is indicated in the equation and in some cases the 


Using this principle, 
fe illow Ss: 


conversion to this product is complete. 


a method has been worked out which, briefly, is as 


The dried acetone extract from the ru 


with alcoholic potash, converting the 


ver compound is treated 


sulphur into thio- 


reaction are titrated 


Iree 


sulphate and sulphide. These products oi 


separately with a standard iodine solution. The sum of the 
results found gives the total free sulphur. 
REAGENTS REQUIRING SPECIAL MENTION. 


(a) All reagents used are chemically pure. Tap water may 
be used if free from sulphur or any ingredients effecting analysis, 
otherwise use distilled water. 
(b) Atconoric PoTasH 
are dissolved, with occasional 
cent alcohol and allowed to stand twelve hours. 
through a Gooch crucible and asbestos, it is ready 


50 gr. of alcoholic potash sticks 
liter of 95 per 
After filtering 


stirring, in one 


by suction 

for use, 
(c) N/25 StTanparp 

dissolved in potassium iodide and water and made up to a liter. 


lopine SotuTion: 5 gr. of iodine are 


It is standardized against N/25 arsenous acid. 


of zinc 


(d) Zinc AMMONIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTION 10 er. 
oxide are dissolved with dilute hydrochloric acid. The solution 
®& made alkaline with ammonia, specific gravity 0.90, adding 


50 cc. in excess. The solution is now made up to a liter. 


PROCEDURE, 
Extract a two gr. sample of rubber compound with acetone into 
a 300 cc. Erlenmeyer flask until the free sulphur has been re 
moved 
sulphur, is tested at the same 


A similar compound, which is known to be free of free 


time. This is used to determine 


the blanks in the subsequent titrations 


Evaporate the acetone gently until little remains, completing the 
drying in an oven at 100 degrees ( This operation need not 
take longer than a half hour. The sulphur in the dried extract 
is oxidized to thiosulphate and sulphide with 25-50 cc. of 
alcoholic potash solution by boiling gently for one hour, using 
a small glass funnel placed in the neck of the flask for a con- 
denser Remove from heat Wash and remove funnel from 
flask. Add 25-50 cc. of ammonium zinc chloride solution and 
just bring to boiling. This precipitates the sulphide as its zinc 
salt, leaving the thiosulphate in solution 

Hasten cooling by whirling in cold water Acidify with 


Dilute to 200 cc 


sulphur present 


glacial acetic acid having three cc. in excess. 


gives the 


Titrate with iodine and starch This 
The 


upon by the acetic aci 


f acted 


precipitate of zinc 
| 


as thiosulphate. sulphide is not 


Atlantic 


Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 


Section of the American Chemical Society, September, 1917. 


\dd ammonium hydrate to destroy the acidity and a trace of 
Add hydrochloric acid to acidity, having five cc. in 
This dissolves the zinc sulphide and liberates hydrogen 
Titrate the liberated sulphide with iodine and calculate 

The titration in each case is carried to a permanent 
The end point is generally very 


iodine, 
excess. 
sulphide. 
to sulphur. 
blue lasting 
distinct. 
[he determination of thiosulphate is called, letter (a) titra- 
The sum of 
The sulphur 


half a minute. 


tion, and that of the sulphide, letter (b) titration. 
(a) and (b) titrations gives the total free sulphur. 
free sample is tested at the same time as the sample containing 
free sulphur and blanks for (a) and (b) titrations found. In 
is about one cc., and 


Often all the sul- 


a straight rubber compound, blank (a) 
blank (b) is five tenths of a cc. of iodine. 
phur in a pure rubber compound is converted completely to 
thiosulphate and (b) titration may be omitted. When this is the 
case make the solution acid with hydrochloric, adding five cc. in 
excess, and carry out the determination as for thiosulphate, in- 
stead of making acid with acetic. 

It is important that the solution should be kept cool during 
the determination. The different reagents should be measured, 
as their quantity tends to vary the results. Solttions should be 
kept to approximately the same volume, as this effects the 
iodine blank. 200 cc. of solution is a convenient volume to work 
with. In the process of treating sulphur with alcoholic potash, 
a white crystalline precipitate of potassium thiosulphate is some- 
times found. ‘This is almost insoluble in 95 per cent alcohol 
but dissolves readily in the more dilute solution. Potassium 
sulphohydrate (KSH) may be formed by the action of alcoholic 
potash, but it is oxidized to potassium sulphide when the potash 
is present in excess. The standard iodine solution is determined 
at least twice a week, as it becomes weaker on standing, due to 
the volatilization of the iodine. 


FACTORS AND CALCULATION, 

It is very convenient to use factors in calculating the results 
The factor for (a) titration of sulphur is .50536 times the value 
of one cc. of standard iodine solution. This is found from the 
following equation: 

2K2S:O. + 21 = 2KI + KzS,0, 
Factor for (b) titration for sulphur is .12630 times the value of 
one cc. of standard iodine solution, and is found from the 
following equation: 
H,S + 21 2HI + § 

An example of calculation, where .0328 grams of sulphur or 1.64 
per cent on a two gr. sample was known to be present, is as 
follows: 


1 ec, standard iodine 005139 gr. of iodine. 


.002597 


litration—1 cc. standard iodine (.005139 X .50536) or 
g rs 
b) Titration—1 ce. standard iodine — (.005139 & .12630) or .000649 
gr. of S 
Blank (a) 1.00 cc Blank (b) = 0.50 ce. 
a) Titration requires 12.00 cc. — 1.00 cc. (Blank) = 11.00 cc. of iodine 
11.00 cc. XK .002597 + 2 gr. sample = .0143 gr. of sulphur 
b) Titration requires 5.80 cc. — 0.50 cc. (Blank) = 5.30 cc. iodine 
5.30 cc. K .000649 + 2 gr. sample = .0017 gr. of sulphur 
(a) Titration + (b) titration = .0160 gr. or 1.60 per cent of sulphur found 


By this method one tenth gr. of sulphur may be titrated 
with good results. There has not been time to experiment with 
larger amounts of sulphur. 

Some actual determinations by this method are here given. 
They are average results from a large number of determinations 
of many diferent compounds. 
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COMPARISON OF UPTON AND FUMING NITRIC ACID METHODS FOR DETERMINING FREE SULPHUR IN VULCANIZED RUBBER. 





g fs % §.% Si 
43 B29 asi 32 “ 
On > om ee os : 
Hos #U“ne =o Sot Ee beg 
ee = Fsc~u Bes iw a) % 
A_}- . Pee | Ss | °s = = 
ve eV" sue man “sa . ~ 
> ok +> 2tscyv éSe als v 4 
Sample No. of Material Tested FSnSL Satie Se C Zt ~2aN TAN : 1s rw = 
D.. pak ddanetedead-eubcdactensnde anes dnevdanehes 2.0000 4.00 f (a) 002598) 2.20 1.00 0.49 0.50 0.16 0.21 
BP ee Sr ae ee ee ree rr eee 2.0000 4.00 | (b) .000647 § 1.20 1,00 0.40 0.50 0.03 0.15 
DB Kndccccccsedeccsavecpenctecesdseeseuséectte 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000647 4.00 1.00 0.40 0.50 0.39 0.37 
OD waren cSandsdie cwescgnseentanaseteersesesens 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000647 3.80 1.00 0.85 0.50 0.38 0.30 
DP 06669040 096060 065666068560 6bd0d86Essneveses 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000647 3.70 1.00 0.35 0.50 0.35 0.39 
oor : Pere TT TTT TT rT eee - 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000647 2.65 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.22 0.22 
ORS A PR pre pera fe ee ee 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000647 2.50 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.20 0.21 
a ee a eee PR 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000547 2.05 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.14 0.16 
Beers RE RRL, MERI ET EL 2.0000 4.00 (b) .000647 1.55 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.07 0.12 
DP 6640500 60660540640 6N GOSS COeES SF ehetoebes 2.0000 25.00 (b) .000647 12.95 1.00 6.70 0.50 1.75 1.65 
DE Sepencscckseeteneees svadetetheesnennns seed 2.0000 25.00 (b) .000647 12.45 1.00 4.75 0.50 1.61 1.58 
a ase veeteradedesenkeneeenl 2.0000 28.50 (b) .000647 12.00 1.00 5.80 0.50 1.60 1.64 
oP secses -udheenh eapeevetknns venules 2.0000 22.85 (b) .000647 14.40 1.00 2.50 0.50 1.81 2.08 
Dd pe pihnakencene bees Cas ekaeweasee 2.0000 22.85 (b) .000647 15.70 1.00 2.70 0.50 1.98 2.13 
Dl” tattint vader bade bse nedaeeeeeisl Gedesbeeeseke 2.0000 24.50 (b) .000647 10.10 1.00 2.40 0.50 1.29 1.40 
DD 66h ds 6560. b0 09 0065:65005 608 dd00 081 E RS eF 2.0000 25.00 (b) .000647 9.30 1.00 4.70 0.50 1.21 1.33 
1.0000 8.00 f (a) .002586) 18.70 1.00 0.90 0.50 4.62 4.53 
Smoked sheet cured with 5 per cent sitgher..<3 1.0000 8.00 l(b) .000646f 17.70 1.04 80 0.50 4.48 4.48 
) 1.0000 8.00 (b) .000646 18.70 1.00 0.60 0.50 4.60 4.62 
1.0000 8.00 (b) .000646 17.00 1.0 0.30 0.50 4.14 4.44 


is well known that correct results are impossible in an iodine 


The most active types of various substances liable to react 
Starch would not be liable 


with the reagents were tested to see if they would interefere titration with much starch present. 
Linseed oil, while not used extensively to occur in a rubber mixture and at least would not appear in 


with the determination. 
The values of this method are its accuracy, 


in rubber componding, is chosen for this reason, for it has high the acetone extract. 
saponification, iodine absorbition and oxidation values. These ease of manipulation, rapidity, and cheapness. 
determinations are carried out according to the procedure for When the dried acetone extract from a rubber compound is 
free sulphur in rubber compounds. The following is a tabula- obtained, eighteen samples may easily be determined in two 
tion of results. hours and a half. The operator need not spend more than an 
A much larger quantity of material in each case is tested than hour’s time in actual manipulation. This method may be used 
would be present in an analysis. Only starch seemed to have to determine sulphur, and mixtures of soluble sulphides and 
any effect which would interfere with the determination. It thiosulphates. 


ACCURACY OF UPTON METHOD FOR FREE SULPHUR IN VULCANIZED RUBBER. 





© a oe) 
= » & es <o sos ~ eye $$ 
3 $s: 36 Se sth S58 Lue BE mS 
8 | = 2 °> Cee) @e OD oD pow a" 
=- ss ete giz sie sue oe% i 
ee 4 40tee)6sse)60CUTsS «68S Css (Fed Bes &e 
OE Sue e=e Ase ose Ace ce Jen oe 
Material Tested. 3a Sas ar & Szs SAs a2 5 Ros SAS SA 
” n n Di ZN 2 
Blank of Reagents....... sos sesoneneebabanalweamanieas senaiatl ena 005121 dale 0.60 — wiee 
es - . 9neeccceccebatarescesivteces eo ee .005121 sede 0.50 —_ 0.35 oes coos 
Sulphur ineunicnnaabareeein 0.0200 io 004798 8.10 0.60 5.40 0.40 0200 0200 
Guiphur ........ecceerecseecenecees j ce pdnepaicantede . 0.0200 ee .004798 8.00 0.60 5.15 0.40 .0200 .0200 
Sulphur oo... cc cecescccsee coccsecsccesccesecsccccccceeess 0.0200 aid 005121 8.35 0.60 3.80 0.40 0211 .0200 
Suigher re vevee 0.1000 ie 005141 32.60 0.60 24.90 0.40 1007 1000 
Potato Starch vevecdendiovestetedacnadete 0.5000 ite 004727 14.55 0.60 0.75 0.40 0326 -0200 
Potato Starch ....... ccc eee cece cece ec nne teeeeeeeeeanens 0.5000 ima .004727 13.65 0.60 0.75 0.40 0304 0200 
Westen, Gere onc ccccccccccccccs + 46uec cépéesccsosesesos 0.5000 cose .004727 13.20 0.60 1.70 0.40 .0300 -0200 
Potato Starch ... suvéeevbwe cvevece covcsececsccess GID wees -004727 12.55 0.60 1.85 0.40 .0286 .0200 
Potato Starch . coveee cecscteccccccescscces 0.5000 éwee 004727 13.50 0.60 0.40 0.40 .0300 -0200 
Potato Starch . ~~ g dna shvecsescquaséces 0.5000 004727 14.25 0.60 0.40 0.40 0316 -0200 
Potato Starcl ee woes 0.5000 004727 14.20 0.60 0.40 0.40 0316 0200 
Potato Starch a €ebetuebevadulee 0.5000 .004727 13.40 0.60 0.40 0.40 .0296 .0200 
Rosin idbiedes vatuel ¢6b ind 60NGdeuseneweteessakeetdepeused 0.0500 005121 8.00 0.60 3.60 0.40 .0201 .0200 
PRD hb. b.n.6 ve hin 00:0: 6606408 600 60.00.85 ckentusesccesexeseeDes 0.0500 005121 8.00 0.60 3.75 0.40 0203 0200 
DEORE GEE ccccnvanentnereiedessbneveddsGaseresenenseaenant 0.0500 005121 8.71 0.60 3.60 0.40 .0219 .0200 
Linseed Oil . ee . vaewenne 0.0500 7 005121 8.00 0.60 4.40 0.40 .0207 .0200 
Linseed Oil ‘item at aanesbewesoge Ge ‘ 005121 8.50 0.60 4.20 0.40 0219 .0200 
PROMITEE civic weia 1.0000 4.18 005121 i 0.70 ‘ |) i roe 
a eee ee 1.0000 4.00 .005121 —_ 0.70 — _ Sa? 
FEAGERUS wo ccccece 1.0000 3.90 .005121 . 0.80 . 0.30 . 
FORMORES ccccccses 1.0000 4.16 .005121 ; 0.85 ia 0.55 
FEAMENS ...ccccce 1.0000 3.50 -004768 Pe 1.00 aie 0 0th eccce 
reagents ......... 1.0000 3.80 .004768 oa 1.00 soe 0.30 
Acetone extract smoked sheet rubber reagents ......... 1.0000 4.00 004768 : 0.80 ee 0.30 sad 
to determine blank with.........- reagents ......... 1.0000 4.00 .004768 ited 0.80 ieee _ ie coece 
|} cane sugar...... 1.0000 aol 004727 8.85 0.60 5.50 0.40 .0221 .0200 
cane sugar...... 1.0000 a 004727 8.90 0.60 5.60 0.40 .0222 0200 
mineral rubber.. 1.0000 éjes .004727 10.00 0.60 2.80 0.40 .0220 .0200 
mineral rubber.. 1.0000 ee .004727 10.00 0.60 2.70 0.40 .0229 .0200 
Ceresine ........ 1.0000 eaow 004727 10.70 0.60 3.10 0.40 .0249 .0200 
Ceresine ........ 1.0000 enon .004727 9.15 0.60 3.55 0.40 -0210 0200 
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Huddleston 
View oF 


Phote Co 
Town or Goopyear, ARIZONA. 


Juty 1, 1917, 


THE 


Rubber Men Plant Long 


OR some time it has been realized in the rubber industry 
F that the world’s production of long staple cotton would not 
be equal to the extraordinary demand for this particular 

That the present acreage planted must be greatly in- 


staple , : 
this material so 


creased to guarantee a sure supply of raw 
necessary in rubber manufacture, has been fully anticipated by 
Recently the problem 


Egyptian 


in a position to know. 
has become aggravated by the British 
cotton, the boll weevil menace to the Sea Island crop and the 
The long 


those who are 


embargo on 


difficulties of ocean transport prevailing at this time. 
staple cotton requirements of the rubber trade for the present 


vear will be unusually large and are conservatively estimated 


at 175,000 bales of Egyptian, 


FouUNDED BY THE SOUTHWESTERN Cotton Co., June, 1917. From A PHotocraPpH TAKEN 
Tuis Tract Was A Desert JANuAry 1, 1917. 


Staple Cotton in Arizona. 


was started in a small While the plantings were not a 
success at first and resulted in failure, due wholly to inexperi- 
ence and lack of money, the crops of later years have success- 
ively shown better results and success has finally been the re- 
ward of persistent effort. The cotton growing productiveness 
of this section by irrigation has long been known, but the crops 
were uncertain without the assurance of a dependable water 
supply. Now, however, this has all been changed by the Roose- 
velt dam, one of the greatest irrigation projects known to the 
world, and miles upon miles of land reclaimed from the desert 
are now awaiting modern irrigation and cultivation methods to 
produce abundant supplies of long staple cotton for the rubber 
industry. 


way. 





100,000 bales of Sea Island 
and 50,000 bales of American 
Peeler cotton 

The threatened curtailment 
of a 
prime 
manufacture as 


material of such 


rubber 


raw 
necessity to 
cotton 
members 





has 
shown far-seeing 
of the trade the expediency 
*of developing new fields of 
production where long staple 
may be successfully 
Experts 


cotton 


grown. have been 


employed to investigate the 


sources of long staple cotton 


in North and South Amer 
ica, with the object of de- 
termining the most advan- 
tageous fields for growing 


this staple. It was found that 
the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona gave promise of becoming one of the greatest long 
staple cotton producing districts of the world. Here the soil 
very rich, the sunshine abundant, the growing 
thanks to the the 


is found to be 
season long and, foresight of government, 
water is plentiful. 
The Department of 
and careful cultivation extending over a period of several years, 
discovered that by forced irrigation the best variety of Egyptian 
cotton could be raised successfully in this valley. As early as 
1911, carefully selected seeds of Egyptian cotton were furnished 


by the government to the farmers of this section and cultivation 


Agriculture, after extensive experiments 





EcyrttaAn Cotton 


From a production of 200 
bales in 1912, the output of 
Egyptian cotton in the Salt 
River Valley has increased to 
4,000 bales in 1916, and it is 
estimated that 35,000 acres 
will be planted this vear, pro- 
ducing 18,000 bales of cotton 
valued at $5,000,000—a re- 
markable tribute to six years 
of American enterprise. This 
calls to mind the beginning 
of the British rubber planting 
industry, when 4 tons of 
rubber were produced in 1900, 
while for the present year 
the world’s production of 
plantation rubber will doubt- 
less be close to 190,000 tons, 

Arizona cotton being new 
on the market, the govern- 
ment has established the following grades for the benefit of 
cotton buyers: 

Fancy.—Clear and clean and of cream color, allowing about 
as much leaf as Strict Good Middling and equivalent to Extra 
Fine Egyptian Sakellarides. 

Extra.—Clear, creamy or of slight color, leaf allowed equal 
to Good Middling, United States Official Standard, and equiva- 
lent to Fine Sakellarides Egyptian. 

Cuorce.—Allows color after frost and is equivalent to Good 
Sakellarides Egyptian. 

Mepium.—Leaf equal to Strict Low Middling, United States 


IN THE FIELD 
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Huddleston Photo Co. 


View oF A Portion or THE 5,000 Acre Tract at Goopyear, ARIZONA, OWNED BY THE SOUTHWESTERN Cotton CoMPANY. 


FROM A 


PuHotocrRaPH TAKEN Juty 1, 1917, SHowrnc Matn Roan, Irrication DitcHEes AND Grow1NG CoTTon, 
Tuis Tract Was a Desert Jan. 1, 1917. 


Official Standard, and equivalent to Strictly Good Fair Sakel- 
larides Egyptian. 

There are three staple lengths of Arizona cotton, the Sacaton 
staple being the best, and equivalent in length to the best im- 
ported Sakellarides. The next is called River staple, and com- 
pares equally with the best Jannovitch Egyptian grades. The 
third is called Valley staple, and is equal in length to the best 
Mitafifi variety. 

A word about ginning and baling Arizona-Egyptian cotten. 
This should receive careful attention as spinners are accustomed 
to a product that is more carefully handled than American Up- 
lands. Roller gins must be used and leaves, seeds and other 
trash in the cotton should be removed before it goes to the 
press. The cleanness or “grade” is a very important factor in 
the value of a fancy cotton of this character. 

The bales should present a 
neat appearance, comparable 





to those exported from 
Egypt, and should be entirely 
covered with heavy burlap 
and the ends closed _ by 
sewing. A large _ repre- 
sentative sample of each 


bale should be taken during 
the ginning, so that it will not 
be necessary to cut open the 
bale in negotiating a sale. 
With characteristic prompt- 
ness, one of the largest rub- 
ber 
nies formed 
Cotton Company, 
the present year, with F. A. 


manufacturing 
the Southwest 
early in 


compa- 


iM 
* 


site 
re 





were used to clear the land of brush, trees and cacti, root and 
branth, and to assist in the preparation of the land for planting. 
This project does not depend, however, on the Roosevelt Dam 
for water, as an ample supply is obtained by pumping from wells, 
the lift being from 54 to 57 feet. Despite the fact that this 
gigantic task was only commenced in January, it is confidently 
expected that 6,000 acres will be planted and harvested this 
season. 

Another progressive rubber company to acquire land and com- 
mence cultivation of long staple cotton in this district, in order 
that a sure supply of fabric used in their product may be guar- 
anteed, is the Firestone Rire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio. 

The Sampson Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California, is 
another rubber company reported as having acquired several 
thousand acres in the Salt River valley for planting cotton. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY COTTON. 
There is, however, another 


promising field for long 
staple cotton growing. In 
the. Imperial Valley of 


southern California, the soil 
alluvial silt of such 
fertility that cotton may be 
year without 
due to the 
of rich silt 
from the irrigation water. 
This is obtained from the 
Colorado River and is de- 
livered to the planted areas 
by canals and ditches, 
Ample sunshine, a_ long 
growing season and water in 


is an 





grown each 
rotation, 


deposit 


crop 
yearly 





Seiberling, president, (also biswilais 

president of the Goodyear From U. S. A. Department of Agriculture’s Circul ar, No. 123. 
® % > ay ° cA. 

Tire & Rubber Co.); Ed Ecyptian Cotton BALES IN ARIZONA. 

ward F. Parker, vice-presi- 


dent and general manager; John P. Conduit, manager of opera- 
tions; E, J. Carrillo, manager of construction; E. W. Hudson, 
agricultural adviser; E. D. Vincent, engineer in charge; R. C. 
Metzler, secretary and treasurer; Charles G. Steele, gin mana- 
ger; A. B. Hinkle, Jr., cotton buyer. 

Approximately 25,000 acres were leased or purchased in the 
valley near Mesa and Phoenix, Arizona, and operations were 
commenced in January toward changing the 9,000 acre tract 
of desert land near Mesa and 14,000 acres near Phoenix into 
cotton fields. driven caterpillar tractors 


productive Gasoline 


plenty furnish ideal condi- 
tions for the production of 
long Egyptian cotton. 

It was in 1902 that the Department of Agriculture first planted 
a selection of Egyptian cotton seed at Calexico in the Imperial 
Valley, with excellent results. However, the industry was not 
actually commenced until 1909, when about 500 acres were 
planted with selected seed, the resulting product averaging 
three-quarters of a bale to the acre. Since then progress has 
been rapid, and in 1913 there were 20,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion that produced 22,000 bales, while in 1915 the production 
was 28,500 bales, the estimated area under cultivation in 1916-17 
being 98,000 acres. 


staple 
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Women Operatives in British Rubber Mills. 


Special Correspondence. 


tik question of dilution of labor has presented itself during 
the course of the war, first, as a result of the constant de- 
tor the fighting forces, and second, owing 


mand tor men 


to the enormous and ever-increasing demands for munitions where- 


with to still is, one of the most 
difficult 
arising 


both for 


equip them. It has been, and 


problems 
out of the 
war the 
employer and em- 
ploye; for in addi- 
the 


tion to elttect 


that employment of 
women has had on 
trade and labor up 


to the present time, 
there _ still 
the difficulties of re- 


remaim 


construction and re- 
adjustment after 
hostilities have 


ceased. 

Now that the 
United States has 
ranged itself on the 
side of the Allies, 
the experience of 
Great Britain will 


probably be repeated 
in the States, and 
the problem, no 
doubt, solved in due 
time, so that Amer- 
ica may lack neither 
fighting men _ nor 
equipment to enable 
them to take their proper part thoroughly in the struggle. 
Britain the use of 
present 





OPERATING A TUBING MACHINE. 


that in Great 


most trades, until at the 


Generally, it may be said 


female labor was gradual in 

time there is hardly a single branch of trade that can be named 
} ) 

in which women are not employed to a greater or less degree. 


now to be found in banks, in- 


Few men of military age are 
surance or commercial offices, while in the factory, workshop 
and railways, and in many branches of agricultural labor, their 


services have been enlisted to an extent which, earlier in the 


war, would have been thought well-nigh impossible. No fewer 
than 1,500,000 women, not formerly at work, are now engaged 


in industrial pursuits. 
ls tl dilution of 


\s regards the rubber manufacturing industry, 
labor has been adopted in a great many departments which 
former! ere not considered particularly suitable for the em 
ployment wome For example, in the case of the North 
British Rubber Co., Limited, one of the largest rubber manu- 
facturing concerns in the Briti Empire, the demands for war 


had to be 
the 
further 


material have been so great that female labor has 


extended in order to achieve increased output, and 


continued call for men for service with the colors has 


= 


necessitated the employment ! 

act that the rubber manufacturing 
suitable to 
that in 


substitution 


Having regard to the 


industry has always been one particularly women 


in certain operations, and when one considers addition 


to these operations, a considerable amount of has 


taken place in departments which were peculiarly regarded as 


men’s work, it will be seen that female labor is playing no small 


Among the op- 
which women are now substituted for men, may be 


part in the rubber industry at the present time. 
erations in 
mentioned the following: hanging and examining crude rubber; 
hand-cutting and lathe-cutting in sundfies department; making 
up vacuum brake hoses; blowing off and stripping cycle tubes; 
Various operations in the manufacture of motor tires; re-heeling 
and re-topping boots; making boot soles; examining and nail- 
turning vulcanite; buffing in celluloid collar 
and despatching; band tire 


studding boots; 
and cuff department; stock-keeping 
cloth spreading. 

these operations are not altogether suitable for 
the employment of women, especially in departments where 
there is a great deal of machinery driven at high speeds, heavy 
with naphtha 


making; 


Certain of 


high temperatures or atmosphere laden 


but on the whole, with efficient superintendence and a 


liiting, 
Tumes ; 
proportion of qualified male operatives, the company has found 
women to produce fairly satisfactory work. 

It is important that the superintendents or foremen in charge 
of the departments should exercise an increasing care over the 
manufacturing operations, as obviously, women who have had no 
previous experience in working and handling ‘rubber in its 
various forms, could not be expected to judge as to whether 
the material has advanced into a sufficient stage of manufacture 
to pass forward to the next.operation. Rubber manufacturers 
will appreciate that there is a big difference between many 
manufacturing and mechanical operations employed in the pro- 
duction of rubber goods and what may be called tending fool- 
proof automatic machines, such as are employed in munition 
works in the manufacture of shells, etc. Our experience has 
shown that where women have been put on to work at quick- 
running machines, necessitating constant attention to produce 
output, they are physically unable to maintain a 
interest, with the result that the production is 


a certain 
continuous 


affected, and therefore it is necessary to see that women of more 
than average physique are employed in these departments. 














Stronc WomeN Even Run Mrxtnc MILLs. 

The last edition of the Home Office and Board of Trade 
pamphlet on substitution in the rubber trades, gives the follow- 
ing list of occupations and processes as suitable for women, 
with the aid in some of them of lifting-tackle, holders, trans- 


porters, labor-saving machines and other appliances, or re- 
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organization. Complete substitution has been effected in the 
classes of work named except as indicated by the letter (A) or 
(P), the former indicating the employment of women only as 
assistants, and the latter only partially, a sub-division or re- 
arrangement of the process having been made to facilitate sub- 
stitution. 
(1) MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. 

Exhaust ventilation and protective clothing required. 
(P) 


drying cylinder 


Buffing. 


Cable covering with rubber. 


Calendering (rollers, work). (P) Skilled 
supervision. 
Chemists’ department. (P) Weighing out, sieving, and other 
light work 
Under special rules. 
(P) (A) 
Cutting of strip rubber and canvas. 
(P) 
Hose making up. (P) Heavy lifting done by men. 


(P) 


Curing (cold or wet cure). 


Curing (steam or dry cure). Lighter work. 


Dry mixing. Under supervision of skilled men. 


Lathe cutting. Men set lathes. 


Masticators (crushing and washing). Suitable for strong 


women only 
(P) 


(steam or 


(A) 


hydraulic-press 


Measuring table. Replacing youths. 
Molding 


enable women to reach top trays or presses. 


Platforms to 
Good ventilation 


work). 


and general conditions required. 
Pasting up of spreading. cloths or on canvas. 
Spreading. (P) Man sets gages. Lifting appliances may be 
required. 
Trimming and examining tires. 


(A) 


pneumatic, motor, and motorcycle :- 


Tubing machine attending. Replacing youths. 


Tire-making 


(a) Case making. Machines and lifting tackle introduced. 
(b) Inner tube making up, including also:- 
(1) Jointing. 
(11) Lapping and blowing off and on. 
(III) Valve fitting. 
(c) Steel stud riveting. 
(d) Tread building and fixing. Special machines and 


lifting appliances. 

Tire-making—solid :- 
(a) Cleaning and varnishing bands. 
(b) Covering and rubbering bands or face building. 
Men lift tires. 


Holders provided. 


(P) 





MAKING TRENCH Boots. 
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OveRALLS RUNNING A SPREADER. 


WoMEN IN 


Warehouse work and packing. (P) Lighter work only. 

Warming-up mills. (P) Under skilled supervision. 

Washing rubber. Suitable for strong women only. Protective 
clothing required. 

Waste reclaiming. On the smaller machines. Good stopping 
apparatus required for safety. 

(2) MAKING UP. 

Covering wringer rollers. 

Cutting and skiving hot-water bottles, cushions, water beds. 

Cutting garments (hand and machine). 

Cutting rubber gloves. 

Warehouse and packing. 


(P) Lighter work only. 





GAS MASKS IN INDUSTRY. 

Just as the simple breathing devices employed in chemical 
and other manufacturing plants as a protection from irritat- 
ing fumes and vapors provided the immediate relief needed when 
the German gas attacks were first launched, so the greatly 
improved army gas masks of to-day now afford a degree of 
comfort and immunity from the injurious effects of daily 
exposure to noxious fumes such as never existed previously. 
Horrible as is this form of warfare, the perfection of the 
means with which to combat it may be regarded as one of 
the scientific and humane advances brought about by the war 
It is surprising, however, how difficult it is to obtain suitable 
mouth respirators for use in chemical plants. 

Respirator helmets such as are now used by the British 
forces at the front have been found very effective for vapors 
of acetaldehyde, crotonaldehyde, acetic acid, ammonia and 
nitrous fumes. This type consists of a face mask connected 
by a flexible rubber tube to a respirator box packed with ani- 
mal charcoal, soda lime or other absorbents. Rubber and 
aluminum respirators fitted with sponges have proved more 
or less satisfactory for mercury vapors and dust, such as that 
also from acetic acid and nitrous 


from acetate, 


fumes. 


manganese 





The Society of Automotive Engineers has laid out extensive 
plans for the winter season. The program includes a patriotic 
dinner in Chicago, Illinois, and a war dinner in New York City 
in January. During the New York show week there will be 
special meetings, one on aviation and the other on motor boats, 
and additional events are being planned, particulars of which 
are not yet ready to be divulged. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


VULCANIZATION WITHOUT SULPHUR. 
UR readers are familiar with the researches of the Russian 
O chemist, Ostromislenski, on the vulcanization of rubber by 


materials other than sulphur, through the publication of 


his work in THe InpIA Rupsper Worip, November 1, 1916. 
Very recently a United States patent has been granted to Dr. 

Ostromislenski for a new process of vulcanization and the prod- 

uct resulting. The process is an interesting one, since it elimi- 


nates the time-honored use of sulphur for vulcanization and may 
possibly indicate a distinct advance in the development of the 
industry. 

To quote from the patent specification in question, the process, 
in general, is described essentially as follows: 

The invention consists im treating a mass of rubber with halo- 
gen or halogen-acid compounds of natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, such as rubber chlorides and hydrochlorides, chlorides and 
bromides of the synthetic rubbers. These substances may be 
prepared by the direct action of halogens or halogen acids on 
solutions of rubber. The halogen compound, chloride or bro- 
mide of rubber, is first reduced to a fine powder and then com- 
bined with the rubber on the mixing rolls. The proportions em- 
ployed are 10 grams of rubber and 7 grams of 2.3 dimethyl- 
erythrene rubber bromide. The material is placed in the vul- 
canizing press and heated for one and a half hours at 130 de- 
grees C. The product is an ebonite-like mass. 

As alternative procedures, 10 grams of rubber, 85 grams of 
natural rubber bromide heated at 130 degrees C. for two hours, 
produced a similar ebonite-like material. Seven grams of rub- 
ber heated with 10 grams of cauprene bromide at 130 degrees 
C. for two hours gave a similar result. Three-tenths gram of 
rubber, heated with 3.6 grams of cauprene chloride at 130 degrees 
C. for two hours and twenty minutes, gave an ebonite-like mass 
only superficially colored black 

The substances thus obtained are similar in color to ordinary 


ebonites, and equal stability and physical properties 


They do not conduct electricity, may be easily cut and polished 


possess 


and retain the luster even in damp air 
be produced by vulcanization with hydro- 
chlorides of natural The preferred proportions given 
are one part of natural rubber heated with 16% parts of hydro- 
chloride of natural rubber at 130 degrees C. for two hours. 
The resulting soft rubber is generally applicable where soft rub- 
bers produced by sulphur vulcanization have been used. 

\ similar form of vulcanization takes place when unvulcan- 
ized rubber is subjected to the action of an ozonide of rubber. 

This ozonide may be prepared by subjecting layers of rubber 
from one-half to one-millimeter in thickness to the action of a 
stream of dried air under the influence of the rays of a mercury 
After an increase in weight of the original rubber from 
one per is secured, the product is milled 
then reheated for one to 15 minutes at 
100 to 120 degrees C. If a small quantity of the ozonides are 
mixed with unvulcanized rubber and to heat in the 
usual manner in a vulcanizing press, vulcanization is satisfac- 
According to the quantity of the ozonides 


Soft rubber may 


rubber. 


lamp. 
two-tenths to 
on coid rollers and 


cent 


subjected 


torily accomplished. 
added to the natural rubber, either soft or hard rubber may be 
produced. 

The process is applicable not only to natural rubber, but may 
be applied to various synthetic rubbers. For example, tests 
carried out with dimethylerythrene and normal erythrene pro- 
duced good results 

A British patent, 


based on Ostromislenski’s researches, has 


been granted in which vulcanization without the use of sulphur 
is accomplished by still other groups of agents and accelerators. 


Quoting from the specifications, the invention is applicable to 
synthetic rubbers from erythrene, and 
dimethylerythrene. In an example, 50 grams of rubber are 
mixed with two grams of 1-3-5 trinitro-benzine, one gram of 
naphthylamine, and ten grams of lead oxide, and the mixture 
is vulcanized by heating for 55 minutes under a steam pressure 
of 45 pounds per square inch. The following examples of 
suitable vulcanizing agents are specified: 

Mono, di, and tri nitrobenzols and toluols, tri and tetra nitro- 
naphthalenes, picric and picramic acids, picryl chloride, artifi- 
cial musk, nitrocyclohexane, aurotin, and many other nitro dye- 
stuffs. Aniline, naphthylamine, pyridine, piperidine and di- 
isoamylamine are used as accelerators in the presence of metallic 
oxides; they also prevent aging. Amines may be replaced by 
traces (0.05 per cent.) of sulphur, antimony, or substances 
having an alkaline reaction—for example, sodium alcoholate. 
Oxides of lead, zinc, calcium, magnesium, and barium also 
act as accelerators. The nitro-compounds and other substances 
may be employed under all the conditions under which sulphur 

(The patents referred to above 
in this under “Chemical 


natural or isoprene, 


is employed for vulcanization. 


will be found mentioned issue 


Patents.”’) 


METHOD FOR MEASURING PERCENTAGE OF CAOUTCHOUC IN LATEX. 

A method and instrument for the determination of the per- 
centage of caoutchouc in latex has been devised by Van Iterson. 
It is given below in outline from “Part I, Communications of 
the International Association for Rubber Cultivation in the Neth- 
erlands Indies”: 

A rapid method for above purpose is of the greatest importance 
on the plantation. Three methods have been proposed, (1) by 
means of densimeters; (2) by trial coagulations; (3) by deter- 
mination of total solids, and de- 
duction of a constant percentage 
for non-rubber compounds. Each 
of these methods has its disad- 
vantages. Van Iterson has de- 
vised an apparatus, by means of 
which the caoutchouc content is 
estimated by comparing the opac- 
ity of a given sample of latex 
with that of a standard sample 
with which the instrument has 
been calibrated. The determination is carried out by adjusting 
the thickness of a central, circular film of latex, confined be- 
tween an upper glass plate, b, and a lower ebony disc, a, until its 
color matches that of an encircling annular surface, c, of a 
standard color oil-paint applied to the under side of the observa- 
tion glass. The adjustment is effected by moving the brass 
cylinder, f, up or down by means of the screw. The instrument 
is graduated to read direct in percentages of caoutchouc. With 
high concentrations, the error may reach a few per cent, but 
with average and low concentrations the results are very satis- 














factory 


NEW PLASTIC MATERIAL. 
A French invention for a new plastic material, non-inflam- 
mable and odorless, is described by “The India Rubber Journal.” 
Gelatine or glue is melted in a water bath at 90 degrees C. 
An extract of hop flowers is mixed with dilute oxalic or any 
dibasic acid of that series and the solution is added to the 
melted gelatine or glue in varying proportions, according to the 
quality of the materials employed. The addition of this solu- 
tion renders the gelatine more supple and causes the impurities 
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contained to precipitate. When liquefied the gelatine is poured 
in the form of sheets or sticks of the desired thickness and 
allowed to dry in cold air. 

The material may be colored with natural or artificial dyes. 
When colored, the sheets are immersed in a bath made up as 
follows: 25 to 35 per cent formaldehyde, 25 to 35 per cent water, 
25 to 35 per cent alcohol, and the rest a mixture of oxalic 
acid, tannin and glycerine. The plates should remain in this 
solution until the plastic is completely penetrated by the liquid. 
In case of rich gelatine, the proportion of alcohol must be in- 
creased. When removed from the bath the sheets are preferably 
dried in hot air. The product is said to be suitable for the 
manufacture of combs, buttons, brushes and similar toilet ar- 
ticles in imitation of tortoise shell, horn or ivory. 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER FROM CARBIDE. 

The manufacture of acetone with a view to the production 
of synthetic rubber is of considerable importance in Germany. 
According to the “Chemical Trade Journal,” some of the largest 
firms in Germany have been occupied with this problem for 
many years. Some of these concerns are producing ten to fifty 
tons of carbide per day in order to convert the acetylene into 
acetic acid and acetone, the latter being intended chiefly for the 
production of synthetic rubber. 





CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


ULCANIZATION or Russer. A process for submitting the 

substance in the presence of sulphur, sulphides or other vul- 
canizing agents to the action of ultra-violet rays in an atmos- 
phere of neutral gas not containing oxygen. [Gustave Bern- 
stein, Royat, France. United States patent No. 1,240,116.] 

INSULATING COMPOUND AND THE METHOD OF FORMING THE 
Same. A metallic resinate and castor oil are heated together 
at a temperature of 250-310 degrees C. The mixture thus 
formed, after application to the article to be coated, is sub- 
jected to a temperature sufficient to destructively distil the cas- 
tor oil and form a hard, elastic, enamel-like substance. [Jona- 
than W. Harris, Montclair, New Jersey, assignor to Western 
Electric Company of New York. United States patent No. 
1,240,567.] 

Gum. The coagulated gummy residuum of the cow tree latex 
containing its original starch in the form of sugar. The ma- 
terial is designed for chewing gum. [William B. Pratt, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,240,875.] 

TREATMENT OF Russer. Vulcanization is effected by dipping 
a form in rubber cement, then curing the rubber on the form by 
sulphur chloride fumes, then subjecting the rubber to a steam 
cure and removing it from the form. [Conrade Hofer, Trenton, 
New Jersey, United States patent No. 1,242,189.] 

Process OF TREATING VULCANIZED Rupper. Rubber waste is 
treated in a closed digester with refined rosin spirit, under pres- 
sure at a temperature below that detrimental to the rubber 
product. After solution of the vulcanized rubber the solvent is 
evaporated by steam for the recovery of the rubber. [Frank V. 
O’Neill, Boston, assignor to Henry Carmichael, Malden, and 
Wanda W. MacKusick, Boston, all in Massachusetts. United 
States patent No. 1,243,623.] 

Process FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER AND THE Propucts Ob- 
TAINED THEREBY. Rubber or similar material is treated to form 
halide or chlorine compounds of rubber, adapted to produce 
vulcanization. Either of these compounds are added to unvulcan- 
ized rubber, and vulcanization induced by heating. The prod- 
ucts of the action of these vulcanizing agents consist of a halide 
compound of rubber or a compound of rubber containing chlor- 
ine. [Ivan Ostromislenski, Petrograd, Russia, assignor to New 
York Belting & Packing Co., New York, United States patent 
No. 1,242,586.] 


VULCANIZATION By OtHer THAN SuLtpHur. A 


AGENTS 
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method of making rubber compounds by mixing high-grade 
stiff rubber with a relatively small amount of aniline oil and 
petrolatum in such proportions as to impart to the compound 
after vulcanization, softness, a high degree of elasticity and 
smoothness, and submitting the mixture to the action of steam 
at a temperature to permit thorough penetration of the petro- 
latum to produce a homogeneous material. [Edwin E. A. G. 
Meyer, assignor to Morgan & Wright, both of Detroit, Michigan. 
United States patent No. 1,242,886.] 

CANADA, 

REPAIRING RuBBERWEAR. A process dispensing with patches 
and substituting the application first of a thin Solution of mas- 
ticated rubber dissolved in benzine, followed by a subsequent 
coating with a thick solution of the same, and finally vulcanizing 
the set solution by a wash of sulphur chloride and carbon bisul- 
phide. [Silas Wilson, Parkside, South Australia, Australia. 
Canadian patent No. 177,601.] 

Recovery OF Ruspper Waste. The process of recovering rub- 
ber waste containing fibrous material, which comprises dividing 
the waste into small particles, disintegrating the fibrous material 
by adding sulphuric acid, neutralizing the acid by the addition 
of a base of alkaline earth in powdered form, working the re- 
sultant mixture into a homogeneous mass, evaporating to a point 
leaving about ten per cent moisture, and then adding a devul- 
canizing agent and a saponifiable oil. [The Canadian Consoli- 
dated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of Charles 
R. Hayes, Naugatuck, Connecticut; John D. Morrow, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and Richard F. Kinsley, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Canadian patent No. 177,612.] 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

LaTex CoAGuULATION APPARATUS. Latex is coagulated by treat- 
ment with sulphur dioxide in gaseous form or in solution, in a 
specially designed series of apparatus. [Linter & Co., 15 Raad- 
huisstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. British patent No. 108,298.] 

VULCANIZING INDIA-RuBBER WitHOUT SULPHUR. Natural or 
synthetic rubber is vulcanized, preferably in the absence of sul- 
phur, by treatment with (1) an organic medium containing or 
adapted to produce oxygen, (2) a fluid medium or a compound 
containing oxygen and nitrogen, (3) a vulcanizing agent con- 
taining oxygen, in the presence of lead or other metallic oxide 
or of a nitrogenous or other anti-aging material or of both a 
metallic oxide and an anti-aging material. Accelerating agents 
may also be added. [E. Hopkinson, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
British patent No. 108,300.] (I. Ostromislenski, 9 Liatin 
Pereoulik, Moscow, Russia.) 

PLastic Compositions. A composition of asbestos, asbestos 
and cotton, or other fiber, rubber, balata, gutta-percha, or like 
gum, shredded metal, and a filler, is sheeted and may be used 
as an engine or pipe joint packing. A soft metal or alloy must 
be used, such as lead or alloys of copper, tin or lead, and 
barytes or kieselguhr may be used as fillers. Example: 50-75 
parts by weight of fiber are mixed with 10-30 parts each of 
rubber and metal, and 5-15 parts of filler. [Raybestos Co., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, assignees of L. L. Ryan. British patent 
No. 108,455.] 

THE Seconp Epition oF THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG. 
1917, published by the Chemical Catalog Co., 4 Madison avenue, 
New York City, has just been received and is much larger and more 
complete than the first issue. It contains conveniently arranged 
catalog information relating to chemical engineering equipment, 
machinery and raw materials used by the industry. There are 
517 pages, including an alphabetical list of the firms cataloged 
and a comprehensive directory of equipment and materials. The 
catalog will be loaned for a year, without charge, to any chem- 
ical engineer, research chemist, industrial plant superintendent, 
works manager, buyer, firm or individual having use for such 
a reference book. 





LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
KIMLEY ELECTRO-ANALYSIS APPARATUS. 
HIS compact piece of apparatus is composed of three circu- 
lar castings mounted on an aluminum pipe, so as to per- 
mit the stand to be turned through nearly 
direction. 


180 degrees in either 
[he upper casting car- 
















ries six resistance lamps. These 
should be about six volt with a 
capacity of about four amperes 
In series with each lamp is a push 


button 
the upper casting 


switch, also mounted on 

[he center circular casting care 
ries the electrode holders, a push 
button switch to short circuit the 


electrode holders when not in use, 


and a pole-reversing switch to 
change the polarity of the elec- 
trodes to meet certain conditions 


of analysis. Each lamp on the 


upper in parallel with 


casting 1s 
the electrodes under it on the cen- 


ter casting, so as to 


take up the current 
carried by the solution 
under analysis when 
the solution is low- 
ered so that the elec- 
trodes are out of contact with it Otherwise an open cir- 
cuit would be produced, which would spoil any other analysis 


on the stand at the same time. There is also mounted on the 
center support between the two upper castings a motor for re- 
Che lower casting serves only to carry 


[Eimer & Amend, 211 


volving the electrodes 
the supports for the electrolytic beakers 
New York City.] 


Third avenue 


ELECTRIC HEATER. 
Apparatus heated by electricity is being used in rubber labora- 


tory practice on account of the convenience and cleanliness of 


this method. This device is designed for boiling and evaporating 


The illustration shows the test tube boiler. The instru- 


liquids 


ment is furnished with an adjusta- 
ble thermostat, whereby the tem- 
perature is automatically con- 
trolled, holds at a 
boiling point without boiling over. 
[Chicago Surgical & Electrical 
| Co., 316 West Superior street, 
Chicago, Illinois.] 


and liquids 








DOMESTIC CHEMICAL PORCELAIN. 

Domestic chemical and _ scien- 

tific porcelain, made from mate- 

| rials obtained in Colorado, is be- 

i — successfully made for every 
laboratory need to which porcelain is adapted. In addi- 
tion to the usual forms such as beakers, crucibles, combustion 
boats, tubes, dishes, flasks, etc., any special design may be 
obtained. The quality is the highest standard in its resistance 


ilkalis 
Pottery Co., Golden, Colorado.] 


to heat, acids, and sudden changes of 


[Herold China & 


temperature. 


INSULATING MATERIAL FROM FISH. OFFAL, 

Corimite is a solid substance derived from fish offal through 
a process recently invented by a Danish chemist, and said to be 
particularly insulation. A company cap- 
italized at 70,000 kroner, has been formed to work the process. 


suitable for electric 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING HORSE-POWER OF 
RUBBER BELTS. 


By W. F. Schaphorst. 


ERE is a handy chart for determining horse-power of rubber 
belts that found useful to manufacturers, salesmen 
and all users of this type of power transmission. 

To use this chart, it is only necessary to zig-zag a straight 
edge across three times, as indicated by the dotted lines, and 
the horse-power is immediately found in column F. 

As will be noted, the width of the belt is taken into account 


will be 


in column A, the revolutions per minute in column B, and the 
pulley diameter in column D, while the number of plies is shown 
in column G. 

For example: If the width of the belt is 8 inches; the rev- 
olutions per minute of one of the pulleys on which the belt 
is used is 200; the pulley diameter 16 inches, and the number of 
what horse-power will be transmitted? 

A and figure 200 in 
From that 


plies is 4; 
Run a line through figure 8 in column 
column B, locating the intersection with column C. 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING Horse-Power oF 
Russer Betts 


point of intersection, run through figure 16 in column D, and 
locate the intersection with column E. From that point, run 
over to figure 4 in column G. Then the intersection with column 
F indicates 11, which is the horse-power transmitted by the 
rubber belt. 

The chart may be used with equal ease for determining the 
belt width necessary for transmitting a given horse-power or 
the number of plies. In other words, if any one of the values 
is unknown, it can be easily found by merely zig-zagging a line 
across in one way or the other. A few moments’ practice with 
the chart will make anyone familiar with belts, an expert in 
its use. 

It must be remembered that this chart is not applicable to 
all rubber belt drives, but will take care of most of them. It 
should not be applied religiously, for example, to a special case 
where one of the pulleys is large and the other comparatively 
small, with the distance between centers short. Likewise, it 
obviously will not hold where the pulleys are too small, nor 
when speeds are excessively high. But where belt speeds are 
normal, the belt having plenty of contact, and where average 
conditions prevail, this chart may be safely applied. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


BRIDGE’S CRUDE RUBBER CUTTING MACHINE, 
RUDE rubber, other than plantation sheets, is cut up in the 
¢: factory prior to the washing operation. Cutting machines 
are generally employed for this purpose, although the prac- 
tice in many of the smaller factories is to use a large knife. 
The 
chine 
shown 
English type 
of block rub- 
ber cutting 
machine, 
possessing 


ma- 
here 
is an 





several fea- 
tures that 
will un- 


doubtedly “be 
of interest. 
It is mount- 
ed on a hol- 
low _ pedes- 
tal, inclosing 
a trough of 
water in 
which the 
knife runs 
continuously 
when in 
oper ation. 
The rubber block to be cut is placed on a sliding table and 
gripped by a hand lever that is adjustable to various thicknesses 
of the rubber block. The table is moved towards the knife by 
means of a treadle, and a stripper plate secured to the knife 
cover takes the pressure of the rubber from the side of the 
knife during the cutting operation. The machine is belt driven 
and is started and stopped by means of a hand wheel. [David 
3ridge & Co., Limited, Castleton, Manchester, England.] 














A NEW HOLLINGS AND GUEST SHRINKING PRESS. 

We are indebted to our English contemporary, “The Com- 
mercial Motor,” for the following illustrated description of 
a new type of hydraulic press for shrinking the foundation 
bands of solid 
tires. 

The work- 
ing of this 
press will be 
obvious to our 
readers from 
the _illustra- 
tion included 
herewith. The 
body of the 
press is manu- 
factured ei- 
ther as a steel 
casting, or it 
can be of cast 
iron. It is 
bored for the ten rams, and all the cylinders are lined with 
gun-metal. The rams themselves are steel forgings, and the 
projecting tools are of cast-iron machined to the largest size 

















required. Any number of sets of tools can be supplied for 
different size bands. 

There is an arrangement fitted, which, however, cannot be 
seen in the illustration, whereby all the tools are forced out 
by hydraulic pressure to the same extent and returned to 
their normal positions in a like manner. This press is made 
in various sizes, the largest taking a band 6 feet in diameter 
and 15 inches wide, and may be worked by a standard hy- 
draulic pump, or alternatively, by a standard type solid tire 
press. This-latter point should make particular appeal to 
garage and repair-shop proprietors with whom a shrinking 
press of the kind described should find much favor. [Hol- 
lings & Guest, Limited, Thimble Lane, Birmingham, Eng- 


land. ] 


THE BOSTON STRIP CUTTER. 

A hand-operated strip cutter is a very necessary appliance in 
the mill for cutting tubed and stripped stock for mold work. 
In the laboratory the pieces required for making tests are con- 
veniently cut on this device. The construction is simple yet 
strong, comprising an iron frame with shafts and studs of steel. 
The table of hard wood is grooved in three places for inserting 
a movable side gage, convenient in cutting narrow strips. A scale 
graduated by inches is accurately set into the table. The knives 
are of tempered tool steel and made with a drawing cut, so that 
a clamp is unnecessary to hold the stock. Sheets of any size 





may be readily cut, as the standard, holding the upper knife, has 
an off-set allowing the inside strip to pass over and the outside 
strip to pass under it. 

The back gage is a reversible steel rod with a stop at the 
end, which slides in a groove made in the table. This can be 
locked firmly, at any distance desired from the cutting edge, 
by a set screw. The front gage is a hard wood strip, in which 
adjustable pins are inserted for the sheets to rest upon, and is 
controlled at both ends by a rack and pinion movement that 
holds it parallel with the knife. [Golding Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, Massachusetts. ] 


STANDARD ELECTRIC SWITCHBOARD PANELS. 

There are many power station operators to-day who still re- 
member the time when electrical power was in its infancy—the 
time when controlling devices were so inadequate that the “knife- 
switch” opened with a flaming arc in trail, an arc which was 
then beaten out with a leather thong. In those days it became 
evident to many that electricity must be better controlled if its 
best promises were to be fulfilled. Inventive genius was set 
to work to produce improved devices for the control of every 
sort of current, and in time the modern switchboard was evolved. 

After the slate or marble panel, with its controlling and 
measuring instruments and its tripping devices for opening cir- 
cuits at a sign of danger, was firmly established, a need for 
a uniformity in material, size and equipment became evident. 
As a result, switchboards have become standardized, and today 
it is possible for station owners and users of electrical power 
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to order switchboards of a great many sizes and capacities 
directly from a catalog. Much of the worry, delay and ex- 
pense of specifications and drawings has been eliminated, and 
in its place stand the advantage of quantity production and con- 
centrated skill in design. Of course, various cases still exist 














which require individual switchboard engineering, but a great 
many switchboard conditions may be met by the use of standard 
unit panels, [General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York.] 


I 


THE FORTUNA SKIVING MACHINE. 


The machine shown in the accompanying illustration is de- 


signed to skive every known texture and has a wide use in the 


manufacture of leather and similar goods. Rubber manufacturers 





should also be interested, as it is recommended for skiving tire 
treads, reliners, tubes, patches, soles and heels. The machine is 
built in four different models with skiving capacity from zero to 2 
a straight shoulder scarf may be 
produced on these machines. The stock is fed automatically, 
the operator merely holding the work to the guide. The knife 
is designed for long service and may be changed in five min- 
utes. A grinding whereby the knife 
may be ground without ‘interrupting the work. The ball bear- 
ings and gears run in grease so that the necessity of frequent 
The type here shown requires 
[Fortuna 


inches. A perfect bevel or 


attachment is provided 


oiling is reduced to a minimum 
% H. P., and has a skiving capacity of 1% inches. 
Machine Co., 127 Duane street, New York City.] 
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THE ANDERSON STEAM REPAIR VULCANIZER. 


\ dependable repair on a tire shoe or inner tube requires 
experience and the best of materials, combined with the proper de- 
gree of heat and pressure supplied by a reliable steam vulcanizer. 
In fact, the greater burden in suc- 
cessfully repairing blowouts, punc- 
tures and rim cuts is placed on a 
machine that will deliver the cor- 
rect heat and vulcanizing pressure. 

One of the newest types using 
the sand bag system is here shown, 
and is built to deliver the maxi- 
mum pressure necessary in effect- 
ing a perfect repair. The tire 
molds and tube plates that form 
the radiating system are so cham- 
that a uniform, predeter- 
mined degree of heat is main- 
tained on all parts of the molds 
and plates at the same time. ,The 
machine is arranged to accommo- 
date all sizes of auto tires up to 
and including 37 by 5 inches, there- 
by eliminating the necessity of va- 
rious sized molds. Besides being 
equipped for effectively repairing 
inner tubes, bicycle and motorcycle casings of all sizes, hot water 
bottles, boats, and raincoats may be repaired on this vulcanizer. 
[Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co., Industrial Building, Indianap- 


bered 





olis, Indiana.] 


THE ALLEN GASOLINE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM. 


The illustration here shown is the draw-off panel of a new 
vasoline storage and distributing system, and is used for trans- 


ferring gasoline from the storage tanks to any receptacle. It is 





operated en- 
tirely by 
pressure, 


air- 
sup- 
plied from any 
outlet of an 
existing sys- 
tem, and _ all 
liquid passing 
through the 


system is ac- 0 oO 
curately meas- 
and re- 

There 

oppor- 
tunity for the 
gasoline to va- y.4 
porize or for 
gases to collect, 


ured 
corded. 
is no 


thus preserving a 
the strength of 
the liquid and of (2 
preventing ex- en 
plosions. 

To operate 
the panel, press 
on the finger 
valve and move 
the handle to 
the left, and the liquid will then flow through the meter and 
discharge outlet. To shut off the flow, return the handle to its 
original position—this permits the air to escape from the work- 
ing tank and allows it immediately to refill with liquid. 
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The working tank is likewise vented, except when the panel is 
in operation. The storage tank may be filled while the system 
is in operation, and liquid may be drawn at any number of 
points at the same time. 

Each draw-off panel is operated from an individual working 
tank, any number of which may be connected to one or more 
storage tanks. The operation of the system is not affected by 
the inactivity of the storage tank, provided one remains in ser- 
vice. [Allen Pressure System Co., Inc., 16-24 West Sixty-first 
street, New York City.] 


THE AKIMOFF BALANCING APPARATUS. 

It is a well-established law in mechanics that the lack of 
dynamic balance in a statically balanced body is due to a cen- 
trifugal couple acting in an axial plane. The only way to re- 
move this effect is by introducing another centrifugal couple of 
the same magnitude but of opposite sign; in other words, by 
drilling two holes or adding two weights. 

The importance of perfectly balanced armatures, crank shafts 
and calender rolls is fuiiy appreciated by rubber mill engineers 
who will therefore be 
interested in the fol- 
lowing description of 
a very simple device 
by which any lathe 
may be easily con- 
verted into a perfect, dynamic balancing machine. 

The apparatus consists of a clamp, very carefully made and 
calibrated, which is firmly secured to the outer end of the shaft 
of the body to be balanced, the other end being fastened in the 
lathe chuck. The end carrying the clamp rests on the rollers 
of a yielding support that is firmly secured to the shears of the 
lathe and provided with an ordinary dial gage. 

The subsequent operation for determining the 
metal and from what part of the body it is to be removed by 
drilling consists in reading the off-center displacement of the 
clamp, taking into consideration its distance from the chuck and 
then referring to a specially constructed table provided for this 
purpose. An average mechanic can learn the operation in about 
two hours. In two days he will become an expert. He has no 
calculations to make, but must follow the instructions and charts 
supplied with each device. A special laboratory is provided 
where practical demonstrations of these devices can be made 
in the interest of rubber mill practice. [N. W. Akimoff, 1013 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ] 








amount of 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
MOLDING AND SEMI-CURING NON-SKID TREAD BANDS 


N! YN-SKID tread bands, for pneumatic tire casings, are molded 

and semi-cured on the machine here illustrated in side eleva- 
tion. The base A is provided with four brackets carrying four up- 
right standards, two of 
which, B and C, are 
shown. Mounted on these 
standards is crosshead D 
that supports a hydrau- 
lic cylinder in which op- 
erates a vertical ram to 
which is attached reci- 
procating press head E£, 
Frames F and G extend- 
ing from each side of the base are provided with rails on which 
slide platform H, that conveys the molds J and J through the 
press. The molds are identical, each comprising an annular 
matrix drum formed with non-skid designs, and a number of 
segmental mold parts forming the enclosing ring, the outer cir- 
cumference being tapered to conform with the taper of the press 


head E. 
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In operation, the tread band is placed around the drum with 
the crown on the inside and the outer mold sections assembled, 
when the platform is moved forward by hydraulic means and 
the press head descends, forcing the mold parts together. Steam 
is then admitted to the chambers provided in the mold and press 
head, whereby the tread is semi-cured. In the meantime, the 
second mold has been prepared and when the press head is 
raised the platform is advanced until the mold is in position to 
be operated on by. the press head. The operation therefore con- 
sists in alternately filling and emptying the molds as they are 
passed through the machine after being acted on by the press 
[Edward Nall, assignor to the Goodyear Tire and 
United States patent No. 


vulcanizer. 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
1,242,365.] 


OCOTILLO GUM EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 

The Ocotillo plant, Fouquiera splendens, contains a gum, con- 
stituting from 12 to 18 per cent of the whole plant, that may be 
manufacture of chewing gum, hose and “belting. 
The gum is extracted by the appa- 
ratus here shown in vertical sec- 
tion, by the following process: The 
plant is comminuted and placed in 
the perforated container A, which 
is introduced into the digester B. 
When this is closed, solvent from 
tank C is sprayed on the material 
and heat is supplied by steam pipes 
D, meanwhile the gum in solution 
collects in the digester. The vapor 
is condensed by cooling pipes E 
and flows down the inner side of 
the digester. When the level of 
the solvent has risen sufficiently, 
the siphon F automatically delivers 
the solvent containing the gum to tank G, when it is separated 
by heat and the volatilized solvent passes into tank H, where it 
is condensed and returned to the supply tank for reuse. For 
further recovery of the solvent in the digester, all valves are 
closed excepting that in the vacuum line /. Through the com- 
bined action of the vacuum and heat the solvent remaining in the 
digester in recovered and returned to the supply tank. In a 
similar manner the solvent remaining in tank G is recovered by 
means of heat and the vacuum pump connections shown at J. 
[Edgar W. Snyder, Los Angeles, and Jefferson Crawford, San 
Francisco, both in California. Crawford assignor to Snyder. 
United States patent No. 1,240,894.] 


used in the 





|. 














MACHINE FOR MAKING ELASTIC LEATHER BODY BELTS. 
This invention relates to the manufacture of live leather belts, 
providing apparatus for applying rubber cement to the leather, 
and a machine that forms it around the elastic webbing and 





crimps the leather cov- 
ering while under ten- 
sion. 

The prepared leather 
covering is solutioned 
on one side and on the 
skived edge in a sepa- 
rate machine and wound 
up on a reel with a cloth 
liner. The reel is then 
transferred to the ma- 
chine here illustrated in 
side elevation, the reel 
being shown in position at A, and the reel of elastic webbing at B, 
The leather web and the superposed elastic webbing are fed into 
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the machine together, where the device C folds the leather cov- 
ering over the webbing so that the edges lap. The web then 
passes through grooved pressure rollers D and over guide roll- 
ers that direct its course downwards through the water tank 
E, where the leather is softened. It then passes up and through 
crimping rollers F, the elastic web being under tension from 
the time it leaves the reel. After leaving the crimping rollers 
the tension is relieved and the elastic web contracts, thereby 
shortening the crimped The belting thus formed is 
cut into suitable lengths for making body belts. [Joseph Jacobs, 
both of New York City. 


leather. 


assignor to The Live Leather Belt Co., 
United States patent No. 1,242,698.] 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


1.240.931. Form for rubber articles. C. E. Bradley, assignor to Misha- 
val Woolen Manufact ng ( both of Mishawaka, Ind. 
1,241,678 Adjusting means fo ‘ t t chines W. C. Stevens, 
Akron, Ohio, assigr to Pi e Wrapping Machine Co., Chi- 
cago. Til 
1,241,913. Bead positionin r , Bae € West Springfield, as 
signor to The Fi Rubber (¢ Chicopee Falls—both in Mass. 
41,942. Collapsible core W. Y. Duncan, J Springfield, assignor to 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls—both in Mass 
$2.37 Shuttle lock for paper wrapping mechines F. M. Pierce, as 
signor to Pierce Wrapping Machine Co.—both of Chicago, III. 
1,242,385 Reliner molding machin« W. L. Springer, Park Ridge, Il. 
1,242,561. Cementing machine I. L. Keith, Haverhill, Mass 
1 1.776. Apparatus for forming hard rubber battery jars S. Curtis, 
assignor to E. E. Curtis—both of Trenton, N. J. 
1,242,874 Train pipe hose 1. S. Sheafe, New Brighton, N. Y., and V. 
Tobolla, Chicago, Ill.; said Tobolla assignor to said Sheafe. 
ISSUED OCTOBER 16, 1917 
1,242,925. Cementing machine. J. W. Cosgrove, Medford, Mass., assignor 


to United Shoe Machinery Co., Paterson, N. J. 


1,243,076. Tire making machine. F. W. Kremer, Carlstadt, N. J. 


1,243,142. Machine for the manufacture of tapes containing parallel elec 
tric wires A. De Capitani, Milan, Italy. 

1,243,357. Paper wrapping machine folde: W. C. Stevens, Akron, Ohio, 
assignor to Pierce Wrapping Machine Co., Chicago, IIL. 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

177,420. Rubber hose vulcanizer S. D. Hewitt, Buffalo, New York, 
U. &S A. 

177,475. Tubing machine. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Lim- 
ited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of R. B. Price, New York, 
and W. J. Steinele, Elmhurst Heights—both in New York, 
U. S. A 


Golf ball winding machine. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of W. E. Lake, New 
York, New York, U. S, A., assignee of M. M. Leith, Edin 


177,608. 


burgh, Scotland. 
177,657. Dental Vulcanizer, T. T. Cater, Columbus, Kansas, U. S. A, 
3 THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Nuttall, 
Castleton, 


machines. J. H. and 


Ironworks, 


device for bias cutting 
both of 


108,577. Feeding 
D. Bridge & Co 


Lancashire 


Castleton 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


483,792 (December 12, 1916) Apparatus for the manufacture of automo 
hile tir >» 3 H vette 
PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

1,240,438. Playing ball and met 1 of making the same R. T. Griffiths, 
ssignor to The Miller Rubber ¢ both of Akron, Ohio. 

1,240,439. Method of manufacturing playing balls. R. T. Griffiths, assignor 
to The Miller Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio. 

1,241,553 Method of repairing ctured pneumatic tire casings W. M. 
Rand, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

1,241,853. Method of manufacturing fabri 4. E. Jury, New York City, 
issignor to National Indian Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. 

42,073 Method of making tire sings I. D. Tew, Akron, Ohio, as 

signor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City 

1,242,270. Process of making tire casings. J. D. Tew, Akron, Ohio, as 
signor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City, 

1,242,491. Waterproof fabri W. O. Stoddard, Jr... Madison, assignor of 
one-half to F. E. Kip, Montclair—both in New Jersey. 

1,243,041. Covering material for aircraft and method of making said mate- 
ria W. G Clark, New York City. 


1,243,312. S. Low, 


tuffalo, N. 


Method of making storage battery separators. TT. A. 
Cleveland, Ohic. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Process of hardening resins and products thereof. F. 
, a 


1,243,372. Willard, 


177,605 Inner tube manufacture. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of W. G. Christopherson, 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 

177,61¢ Manufacture of tire shoes, The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, assignee of H. Z. Cobb, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

108,453 Vuleanizing rubbe 1790 Broadway, New York, 


E,. Hopkinson, 
A. 


r. 
New York, Uv. Ss. 


METHOD OF AGING ROLLS OF FRICTIONED FABRIC. 


When freshly calendered stock is rolled up and left standing 
while cooling, the weight of the roll causes the fabric to sag 
and in many places adhere to the liner. This difficulty is obvi- 
ated by the present 
method which consists in 
revolving the roll of 
fabric while it is cooling. 
The machine for accom- 











plishing this purpose is 
here shown in longitu- 
dinal section and com- 


prises two standards A 
and B between which the 
roll of frictioned fabric 
C is revolved, supported 
in suitable bearings. The 
roll is continuously ro- 
tated by chain gearing D 
from the main shaft E 
and the machine is pre- 
ferably installed ina 
room where the fabric is subjected to atmospheric temperature. 
{Emil B. Cederstrom, assignor to Morgan & Wright, both of 
Detroit, Michigan. United States patent No. 1,237,471.] 




















MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS. 
A FRENCH BICYCLE TIRE, 

HE casing is made of two superposed strips of bias thread 

fabric, between which are placed two rows of parallel flax 
threads at equal distances from the edges for strengthening the base 
of the tire. This is built 
up on a collapsible drum, 
shown in Fig. 1, around 
which the flax threads 
are first wound to form 
the reinforcement bands. 
A strip of fabric is then 
placed over the bands 
and the ends joined in 
the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. The drum is 
then collapsed and the 
strip removed and 
turned, when it is re- 
placed on the drum. A 
second fabric strip is 
then applied the 
first, so that the threads of the former will be at right angles 
to those of the latter, as may be seen in Fig. 3. The ends are 
then joined and the strip removed from the drum, after which 
the edges are turned over and cemented. The strip is finally given 
tubular form on a mandrel by sewing or cementing the edges 
together, a suitable opening being left through which the inner 
tube is inserted. [P. Nivet and J. B. Haegg. French patent 
No. 483,285, December 30, 1915.] 
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New Goods 


A HARD RUBBER BOTTLE FOR IODINT. 


MONG the many necessities fur- 
A nished to our soldiers by the War 

_ Department is a hard rubber bot- 
tle for iodine—an antiseptic which is in 
valuable in first-aid treatment of cuts, etc., 
as it absolutely prevents infection wher 
promptly used. The bottle is therefore 
an important addition to every fighter’s 
being unbreakable and not affected 
The design 


outfit, 
by the action of the iodine. 
here has a top and holds 
ounce. [The American Hard 
11 Mercer street, New York 


shown screw 


about an 
Rubber Co., 


City. ] 





DESIGNS IN TOY BALLOONS. 


NEW 
Iwo seasonable novelties recently placed on the market are 
“Apple” 


and “Pumpkin” balloons. The “Apple” balloon, 
» as its name indicates, has the 


the 


appearance of an apple when 
inflated, having a green wood 
stem. It assorted 
and is 

color 


comes in 
decorated in 
effects, Its 


colors 
natural 





more expressive companion, which 
bears a close resemblance to the su- 
perior kind of pumpkin that smiles 
on Hallowe'en parties, is yellow in 
stem. 





30th balloons are equipped 


[The Faultless Rub- 


color, with a green rubber 
with a special design of self-closing valve. 
ber Co, Ashland, Ohio.] 


**RIMCO”’ INSULATED PLIERS. 


Insulated pliers are used by every lineman, who finds this use- 
ful tool an indispensible aid and a silent protector in his work 
A tool that has been designed to take high insulation and with- 
stand the rough usage of practical work is shown in the accom 


panying illustration. It is of an approved pattern, made of the 




















best tool steel and protected by an insulated compound that will 


stand a high voltage test. The method of attaching the com- 
pound is a patented process whereby a perfect bond is secured 
between the metal and rubber. Each pair of pliers bears the 
stamp of approval of the New York Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, having passed a 10,000-volt test. This plier is not only 
suitable for the work of linemen, but every motorist or truck 
driver would find it useful; moreover, those working around high 
voltage equipment where safety is the first consideration, can 
well afford to be thus protected. [Rubber Insulated 
Corp., Plainfield, New Jersey.] 


and Specialties. 


THE GARDINER NORINKLE METHOD OF MAKING TURN SHOE LININGS 


In shoe manufacturing, one method of attaching the soles is 
by sewing while the shoe is inside out, and turning it right 
after the Shoes thus 
manufactured are termed 
“turn shoes.” 

The 
shoes, being ‘on the out- 


been completed. 


side out sewing has 


lining in these 
side during the sewing, 
larger 

and 


shoe 


is, of course, 
than the 


wrinkles 


outside 
the 


this ob- ks 


of 


when 
is turned. 

To 
jection, a 
elastic webbing at slight 
tension is placed at the 
heel, and when the shoe 
is turned right side out this webbing takes up the surplus lining, 
thus preventing the wrinkles and folds and improving the ap- 
[ Everlastlik, Inc., 395 Broad- 


obviate 


section 





pearance and comfort of the shoe. 
way, New York City.] 


A “PINCH POUCH” FOR THE PIPE DEVOTEE. 
The unique fea- 


ture of this rub- 
ber lined and 
moisture - proof 
pouch 
consists of a 
spout at the bot- 


tobacco 


tom through 
which the con- 
tents may be 


poured into the 
pipe, with no 
spilled tobacco to 
‘ cause sadness in 

‘ the smoker’s 
heart and dissension in his household. The spout serves as a 





trough when in use, being afterwards doubled up again and 
fastened with a “snapper” over the pouch opening. The pouch 
comes in two sizes and may be obtained in khaki or in different 
varieties of leather. It is equally serviceable, of course, for 
making cigarettes. [The L, A. W. Novelty Co., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. ] 


A WORKMAN’S SHOE. 

A new shoe for workmen, having some improvements worthy 
of mention, has a heavy sole of exceptionally tough rubber, 
cemented to the upper in regular tennis fashion by means of a 
narrow foxing. The upper is made 
of two thicknesses of frictioned duck 
rolled together under pressure, with 
a layer of rubber between. The com- 
pleted shoe is subjected to a pressure 
cure, thus blending the whole solidly 
together and making an up- 
per which is more pliable 
than leather and a_ sole 
claimed to be as tough as an 
auto tire. 

The shoe is made in sev- 







Metals eral styles: the ordinary height Blucher pattern lace, which re- 


sembles in a general way a shoe for city wear; the plow shoe, 
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with a much heavier sole and large eyelets and lacing hooks, 
and the still higher cut hoot, with nine eyelets and three lacing 
hooks and with bellows tongue, thus providing a shoe for work 
in quarries, mines and similar heavy service. [Miner Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Canada.] 





“KLEAR-SIGHT’’ FOR WINDSHIELDS. 

This windshield cleaner for use in stormy weather consists of 
a rubber strip, inserted in a steel frame which slips over the top 
of the windshield. The attachment is 7% 
inches high and is worked by hand from 
the inside of the car, a single motion sweep- 
ing the rubber strip acfoss the glass and 
cleansing it of rain, snow or dirt. The de- 
vice may be used over or under the glass, 
as required. [The U-Auto-C Corp., 2156 
3roadway, New York city.] 





EUREKA RUBBER LATEX COAGULANT. 











This preparation for coagulating the 
latex of Hevea rubber is said to produce 
not only the maximum amount of rubber 
| in the shortest time, but to preserve it as 
Bo = well. By the use of this coagulant, pale 

crepe may be produced with or without 
isulphite of soda or other bleaching agents. It is a harm- 
less fluid which is employed in the proportion of 1 to 1,200 of 
latex against acetic acid, 1 1,000. Eureka coagulant is sup- 
plied in two grades, Nos. 1 and 2, the latter being recommended 
for its preserving qualities. It is sold in 5-gallon stone bottles, 


[The Eureka Rubber Coagulant 
London, E. C., England.] 


packed in a case with sawdust 
Syndicate, 63 Finsbury Pavement, 
MAGIC RUBBER MEND. 

This is a self curing mending material that should be useful 
It is 
recommended for repairing rubber footwear, clothing, hot water 
bags and gloves. small punctures, 
cuts and blisters in tire casings, it is said to be particularly effi- 


in the house as well as in the tool box of every motorist. 


For repairing inner tubes, 


cient. It is sold in cans and fully guaranteed by the maker. 
[Eastern 
sylvania. | 


Rubber Co., 1529 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 


A CALIPER FOR GAGING PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


It is commonly asserted that 90 per cent of the motorist’s tire 


trouble is due to either over-inflation or under-inflation, the 


rather troublesome but necessary tests being often neglected, to 
the detriment of the tires. 


To overcome this state of affairs, a 














L a . ai | 


caliper has been recently invented, by which a motorist can in 
a few seconds determine if his tires are properly inflated. This 
caliper is double and is made of nickel-plated, flat steel, one 
set of arms being adjusted to fit the width of the tire at the 
top of the wheel, while the other set automatically fits the 
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width of the tire at the point where it rests on the ground. 
As the load-carrying part of the tire is slightly flattened, if it 
is properly inflated the width of the tire at this point bears a 
certain relation to the width of the normal tire. Acting on 
this principle, the caliper indicates if the tire is correctly in- 
flated, and also whether the inflation is sufficient for the load 
applied—a heavy load naturally requiring a higher inflation than 
a light one. This is something that must be done by guess- 
work when an ordinary pressure gage is used. The caliper is 
simple, durable and automatic in its action, and fits nicely along 
the side of a tool box without taking appreciable space. (A. 
O. Running, Hawkins, Wisconsin. ) 





COAL GAS AUTO FUEL SUBSTITUTE FOR GASO. 
LINE IN ENGLAND. 


HE high cost of gasoline and the restriction of supplies by 
the English government have advanced the use of illumi- 
nating gas beyond the experimental stage as a motor fuel. 

Motor busses and commercial trucks are being successfully op- 
erated on coal gas, with a cost equivalent to gasoline at 12 cents a 
gallon. The necessary equipment, which is comparatively cheap 
and easily installed, consists of a gas container made of double- 
texture fabric, attached to the top of the car and connected to 





Bus REPLENISHING FUEL. 


Coat Gas OPERATED 
the fuel intake. The only change necessary in the motor is 
the addition of a simple valve of the butterfly type for regulating 
the supply of air. The supply of fuel may be taken from any 
convenient gas supply—a gas jet, for that matter, will be suf- 
ficient. 

From “The Commercial Motor” we learn that particular at- 
tention is being directed by British manufacturers to the con- 
struction and application of suitable containers. The present 
cylindrical form of holder, when fully inflated, sits up too high 
on the roof, thus increasing the risk of damage by overhanging 
trees, and sometimes rendering it impossible for a vehicle to 
pass under low railway bridges. The form of holder suggested is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, and it will be seen that 
the holder is always D-shaped, and therefore makes better use 
of the sectional form of the roof of the vehicle. A double set of 
tabs should be used on each side, with a space between of 21 
to 24 inches separating the two rows. 

A flexible container, to meet the requirements of everyday 
business, must be unshrinkable, waterproof, gastight and free 
from all tendency to laminate. The cotton fabric base, thoroughly 
shrunk before being coated, is passed through the spreader 
12 times, receiving a coating of rubber during each passage. 
The envelope is composed of two such layers of material laid 
face to face, thus bringing a thickness of rubber between, which, 
by pressure, becomes forced into one thick homogeneous sheet. 
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The care and skill exercised in the preparation of the fabric 
influence the life of the container. Under normal conditions, 
the bag should prove serviceable for at least 18 months. Small 
leakages through punctures may possibly develop earlier, but 
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Uflated 
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A New Form or Gas ConTAINER COMPARED WITH THE OLD Type. 


these are insignificant mishaps and easily repairable by vulcaniz- 
ing. The bag’s most implacable enemy is friction arising from 
rolling under the influence of the wind. 

Gas leakage is another trouble likely to be experienced unless 
due care is observed. As stated, the fabric consists of two 
layers having an interposed film of rubber. The gas speedily 
works its way through the inner layer, and unless checked 
will quickly penetrate the rubber and escape through the outer 
layer. To overcome this difficulty, the outer surfaces of the bags 
are treated with a dope of gold-size and boiled linseed oil in 
the proportion of two wine glasses of gold-size to one pint of 
linseed oil. Care must be observed to avoid the use of too much 
gold-size, otherwise the holder will be rendered brittle and liable 
to crack. Seams made with rubber solution must first be dressed 
with the gold-size alone before the mixture of gold-size and oil 
is allowed to touch them, as the oil will kill the rubber solution. 
The high-searching action of the gas is readily observable from 
the exterior, A criss-crossing of veins somewhat similar to 
creases and caused hy folding may be observed. This is where 
the gas has forced its way through the inner layer of fabric 
and is distending the outer layer. 

The gas in passing from the container to the motor should 
have an ample, unimpeded flow. The wind, even that created 
by the car itself, tends to drive the gas to the rear of the bag 
and to throttle the outlet by flap- 
ping the flabby fabric over the 
outlet, the effect of which is evi- 
denced by back-firing. 





To elimi- 
nate this difficulty and insure a 
steady, uniform flow of gas, the 
connection shown in the ac- 
companying illustration has been 
devised. The flexible trunk of 
the gas holder is cut off about 
10 inches below its junction with 
the bag. 
forced two circular wooden plugs, 
Ovuttet Device to INsurE both of which are centrally bored 
Unirorm Gas FLow. to receive the ends of 1% inch 
india rubber hose. Both plug and hose should be tight fits. The 
hose hole in the upper face of the lower section of the plug is 
countersunk. The end of the hose is splayed and tacked down 
into this countersinking to prevent the hose from becoming de- 
tached. Within the hose is inserted a short section of brass 
tubing, from 6 to 8 inches in length. This, also being a tight fit, 


In this opening are 














tends to keep the section of hose in position, The hole in the 
upper biock is also similarly countersunk upon its under face 
tu receive another section of hose which extends upwards into 
the gasbag for a distance of about 18 inches. The plug end 
of this hose is likewise splayed and tacked down, while the upper 
end of the brass tube is also inserted in this section. The blocks 
are then brought face to face and screwed together as shown 
in the illustration. 

The mouth of the flexible trunk is securely attached to the 
plug by leather straps passed around the block and over the 
fabric. By drawing the straps tightly ard tacking them down, 
the fabric is not only held securely in position but a gas-tight 
joint is obtained. 

The hosé, extending 18 inches into the 
along its length, while the inner end is open. Thus the gas is 
able to enter the feed pipe freely in the requisite volume. This 
device is one which can be quickly carried out with the aid of a 
few tools, and it effectively overcomes all possibility of the flap- 
ping bag throttling the inlet and starving the engine, while back 
firing is frustrated. The section of hose extending from the 
plug to the intake tube should be armored with wire. 

The unqualified success in the use of coal gas propulsion for 
heavier vehicles has encouraged the application of the same 
The result is shown in the above illus- 


bag, is perforated 


principle to small cars. 











Forp CAR OperATED BY COAL GAs Fuel 


tration of a Ford car equipped for coal gas power. The gas 
container is 12 feet in length and 5 feet in diameter when fully 
inflated and has a capacity of 200 cubic feet. The contents of the 
container cost 12 cents at 60 cents per 1000 cubic feet and are 
sufficient to run the fully loaded car 17 miles on average roads. 

It must not be assumed, because the use of coal-gas is such 
a ready-to-hand alternative in these days, that there are none 
of the usual small troubles that invariably attend the introduc- 
tion of any new mechanical device, however sound it may be in 
principle. 
sine of heavy proportions has reported certain difficulties which 
he has not been able to surmount. He spoke particularly of less 
power from his engine when climbing hills. He had also found 
difficulty on every occasion in starting up. Both of these troubles, 
he claimed, were the experience of two other drivers whom he 
knew as running their vehicles on the new fuel. The gas in 
use was apparently not of unusually low calorific power, but 
was taken from the ordinary mains in certain south-coast towns. 
No improvement was noticeable by careful regulation of the gas 
stop cock, or by manipulation of the air intake; the supply pipe 
was of ample diameter. 

That these minor difficulties will be effectually overcome is 
without doubt, for the use of coal gas possesses too many ad- 
vantages to be easily discouraged. 


For instance, the driver of a coal-gas-driven limou- 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


EDITION. 


THI IMPERIAI COMBINATION CODE, RUBBER 
Compile ind published by E. B. B mhall, London, E. C., England. 
[Cleth, 9% x ; inches, 269 page Price $15.00.] 


plantation shareholders 


well-known cable 


— 
brokers and 


ULBBER importers, 
IR will welcome this spe 


code in which the mining phrases of the general edition 


ial edition of a 


have been replaced by those particularly applicable to rubber. 


Various articles of produce cultivated with rubber have also 


been included, thus rendering it admirably suited to the trans- 
mission of company matters, reports, the buying and selling of 
produce, shares, etc., and in fact the only code suitable for rub- 
ber, tea and general plantation and rubber brokerage business. 


The code has been accepted for use under the censorship regu- 
lations; its working is simple and its use so economical as to pay 
for itself in a very short tim 

REPORT Ol rut JOINT RUBBER INSULATION COMMITTEE. 
Reprinted from t Ir t f the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, April, 1917 j Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 

City. [8vo, cloth, 24 pages. I ents. ] 
The publication of this report in book form makes avail- 
handy reference a specification for high-grade rubber 


able tor 
insulation which will enable purchasers to secure good material 


on the basis of competitive bids, and also a procedure for the 
chemical analysis of rubber compounds. A lengthy abstract 
of this report was published in Tue Inp1ia Rupser Wortp of 
November 1, 1916 

REPORT OF THE CEYLON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1916 


[Paper cover, 844 x 13 inches.] 

This report records the laboratory and field investigations of 
the scientific staff of the Ceylon Department of Agriculture, and 
contains much valuable information relating to tropical agricul 
tural rubber and other important plantation 


products 


) pages, 


interests, notably 
Prominent among the sections of interest to the rubber 
planter are: the summary of rubber cultivation and manurial 
experiments by the director; the statement of the mycologist on 


Hevea diseases ani pests; the analysis of the rubber tree by the 
agricultural chemist; the investigations of the rubber research 
chemist regarding bark renewal, rubber preparation, latex ves- 
sels and composition of latex, and the outline of new experiments 
undestaken at the Peradeniya Experiment Station 

GEBIED OVER 


OVERZICIIT OP HANDELS-EN FINANCIEEL 
No published by 


Rubber t Amsterdam 1916 4 Compiled and 
Wijnand & Kepple rubbe br rs, Amsterdam. [Paper, 8vo, about 
100 pages, chart Price, guilders. | 

This useful little handbook gives information about some 


thirty-five rubber producing companies in the Dutch East Indies, 
as to the year of foundation and the amounts at which they are 
capitalized. The market during 1916 enters in brief review, and 
a list is given of new companies formed and old ones modified 
during 1916-17. Besides this, there are facts concerning the local- 
ity, area and number of estates; 
the cost of production and the sale price per kilogram of 


t 


the number of trees on planta- 


tions; 
rubber; and, in conclusion, tables showing profit and loss ac- 


counts, dividends and share markets 


POTASH _ RECOVERY. 


1s SYMPOSIUM ON 
[Octavo, 


NO. * , 
Chemical Engineers, New York City. 


BULLETIN : 
American Institute of 

122 pages, paper.|] 
This pamphlet, which is one of a series, gives an account of 
the proceedings of the semi-annual meeting of this society held 
last June at Buffalo, New York, and a report of the symposium 
The proceedings are given in full, includ- 
The symposium 


on potash recovery. 
ing the addresses at the subscription dinner. 
report is particularly interesting, showing how our chemists 
are succeeding in securing potash from natural sources in this 


country, an industry which has been of great value now that 
foreign sources of supply are unavailable. There is much in the 
pamphlet which will interest chemists in the rubber industry. 


THE_TIRE RATE BOOK, SEPTEMBER, 1917. THE CLASS JOURNAL 


Co., New York City 1252 pages, board covers; small, 8vo.] 

The September issue of this publication shows the thorough- 
ness and care in preparation which characterized the previous 
It gives 127 tire price-lists, a very comprehensive list of 
tire sizes and rim styles, with makers’ names, telegraph and cable 
code and other valuable data of interest to the tire industry. 


issues. 


HANDBOOK OF CONVEYOR PRACTICE. ROBINS CONVEYING 
telt Co., New York City. [8vo, 96 pages, board covers.] 


Intended as a handbook to aid engineers who may have 
presented to them problems of conveying materials, goods, or 
packages, this book gives a large amount of technical informa- 
tion regarding various types of conveying machinery, including 
illustrated description of the manufacture, in- 
and use of rubber and duck conveyor belts. 
Directions for testing, giving capacity, speed, horse- 
power needs and other facts are numerous and graphic. Many 
various installations of 


a detailed and 


stallation, care 
charts 
excellent half-tone illustrations show 
the company’s specialties. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


HERE has just been issued a handy little booklet which 

contains a list of all the products manufactured by the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours and associated companies, namely, the 
du Pont Chemical Works, the du Pont Fabrikoid Co., the 
Arlington Co. and Harrisons, Inc. The latter are makers 
of Beckton white and rubber white, two products 
well and favorably known to the rubber trade. This booklet 
will no doubt prove of interest as well as of value to many 
be sent upon application to the home 


makers’ 


rubber men and will 
office at Wilmington, Delaware 

af * * 

In view of the great interest taken by rubber manufacturers in 
cotton, and stirred by THe INptA RupperR Wor tp’s articles on 
(American planting in Arizona, David Bridge & Co., Limited, 
Castleton, Manchester, England, send for review a handsome 40 
page, illustrated catalog of the Cummins new patent horizontal 
cotton bailing presses for high density end-pressed bales. These 
presses, made in three sizes, long, intermediate and short, are 
suitable for baling fibrous material of any sort, and in price, cost 
of operation, rapidity, automatic movements, simple requirements 
of location, etc., invite comparison with the best vertical presses 
A copy may be had on request. 

* * * 

The Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, In- 
diana, is sending out a self-binding cover and loose-leaf bulle- 
tin price-list and catalog. By sending a new leaf when any 
change in description or price is made, the catalog is kept up 
to date in compact and convenient form. 

* « x 

An unusually striking folder dealing with “Cannonball” 
Baker’s new records on the Cincinnati speedway, and particu- 
larly with the part played by United States tires, is being dis- 
tributed by the United States Tire Co., New York City. 

. . * 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is send- 
ing out a unique piece of publicity, a 24-page pamphlet, 10x13 
inches. This is to advertise the Thermoid brake lining, and to 
describe minutely by text and illustrations its manufacture and 
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merits. Specimens of the advertising now being done by the 
company are also shown. The cover is of brilliant orange color 
with a striking phrase in black, “50,000,000 Lives Depend on 
Good Brakes.” 

* OK * 

The address on “Some Unique Features of Electric Elevator 
Control,” by Harrison P. Reed, engineer with the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at the 
fourth national convention of the Elevator Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, held in that city last month, has 
been published in pamphlet form with a number of tables of 
value to elevator manufacturers and users. 

x o *x 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Cc., Limited, Montreal, 
Canada, has issued an attractive style bulletin of its Fleet-Foot 
tennis shoes, picturing 20 or more styles, many of them novel in 
design, and all on up-to-date lasts, similar to the newest of 
leather shoes. ¢ ¢ n 


The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Illinois, has recently sent out the 
following publications: A comprehensive, well illustrated 44 
page booklet devoted to electric hoists; another handsome book- 
let which illustrates and describes coal tipple, built for the Pow- 
hatan Coal & Coke Co., Powhatan, West Virginia; and two fold- 
ers, one describing the Sand and Gravel Washery of the Raritan 
Ridge Clay Co., Metuchen, New Jersey, and the other describing 
the Watson Type Tramway and Tower System. All four pub- 
lications are of the usual Link-Belt excellence in printing and 
illustration. . 


The “Rubber Footwear” and “Lifebuoy Outing Shoe” catalogs 
of the Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, Kitchener, Canada, are 
excellent specimens of ccmpact and convenient trade catalogs, 
showing in attractive half-tones the many lines of footwear manu- 
factured by that company, together with miscellaneous informa- 
tion as to assortments of packings, shapes, lasts and styles. 

. + « 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 William street, 
New York City, has published an illustrated card for hanging 
upon the walls in factories, giving seven terse cautionary rules 
tending to prevent fire. The card is one which might well adorn 
every room in every factory. We understand that the publishers 
will send these cards on request to the members of the National 
Fire Protective Association 

* * * 

We arc in receipt of an atttractive catalog of the well-known 
Canadian Dunlop automobile tires, tubes and accessories. The 
book is particularly well illustrated and shows to advantage the 
traction tread, special, grooved and plain tires, in the new 
bluish-gray color, which is taking so well with the motoring 
public in general, It is patent at first glance that a perusal of 
this catalog will be interesting to all motorists. Much useful 
general tire information is also incorporated. 

* * . 

In response to the large number of inquiries from customers, 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc., crude rubber brokers, New York City, 
have published in the form of a 134-page pamphlet a copy of 
the proceedings in the Pontianak or Jelutong case before the 
Board of United States General Appraisers, which case was 
reported in Tue Inpta Rupper Word of September 1, 1917. 

* ” * 

From the Gustin-Baron Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, 
Missouri, we have received “General Catalog No. 5” of me- 
chanical rubber goods, railway and mill supplies, a handsome 
cloth-bound volume of 213 pages, 6x9 inches, profusely illus- 
trated in two colors on heavy coated paper. Belting for power 
transmission and conveyors, hose and tubing of many sorts, 
packing for all purposes, gaskets and mats are the principal 
lines, including a wealth of accessories and many miscellaneous 
articles. 





THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION OF 
1917. 





HE steady progress that is being made in the adaptation 

of electricity to world-wide uses was forcibly brought 

to the attention of the visitors who attended the Electrical 

Exposition held at the Grand Central Palace from October 

10-20. This event not only marks the decennial of the expo- 

sition in New York, but also the thirty-fifth anniversary of 

the beginning of commercial electric service in this city. A 

bronze memorial tablet has been placed on the building 

which occupies the site of the original generating station at 
257 Pearl street. 

The exhibits of those prominent in the manufacture of 
electrical supplies and appliances were of particular interest, due 
to the comprehensive manner in which the various products 
were displayed. 

The three sections of the General Electric Co.’s installation 
were occupied respectively by the Fort Wayne department, 
the research laboratory and the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co. In the first section there was an inter- 
esting arrangement of fractional horse-power motors and 
small motor generator sets manufactured by the Fort 
Wayne department. A motor generator set with control 
panel as used for charging electric vehicles in private 
garages, and standard charging panels for public garage 
works were exhibited. One of the interesting features was 
a small motor generator set which was in operation charging 
ignition, lighting and starting batteries. The exhibit of the 
Fdison Lamp Works of the General Electric Co. was designed 
with the idea of showing types and sizes of Edison Mazda 
lamps for every purpose, with a display of some of the most 
interesting modern applications of these lamps. The princi- 
pal display contained lamps for practically every conceivable 
lighting service—from the tiny flashlight lamp to the 1,000- 
watt Mazda “C” lamp. 

An attractive exhibit, appealing particularly to those inter- 
ested in the equipment of the home, was that of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. An unusually com- 
plete line of heating devices, including toaster stoves, coffee 
percolators, chafing dishes, hot plates, curling irons, tire vul- 
canizers, sterilizers, solder pots, glue pots and warming pads 
was shown. Possibly the most interesting feature of the 
exhibit was the automatic electric: range, the food to be 
cooked being placed in the range and the clock set at the time 
desired to serve the meal, from that on the cooking process 
being automatic. Another time-saving device was the West- 
inghouse Sew-Motor, a very simple and compact little motor, 
easily attached and operated, while the amount of current it 
uses is negligible. 

The Electric Cable Co. and the Habirshaw Electric Cable 
Co., Inc., displayed their high-speed wire braiding machine in 
operation. Conforming with the patriotic spirit of the day, 
the wire was braided with red, white and blue cotton. The 
evolution of rubber-covered wire from the crude rubber and 
the copper ore to the finished product was also shown. 

The exhibits that illustrated the war-time activities of the 
United States were prominent features of the show and of great 
educational value. 

The application of electricity to the prosecution of the war 
was illustrated by the Army and Navy exhibits, while the 
American Red Cross display showed the application of elec- 
tricity to the work of overcoming war’s destruction. The 
workshop was in operation all day and surgical dressings, 
bandages and other supplies were being made for shipment 
to Europe. This exhibit and that of the first aid station, 
where Red Cross nurses made practical demonstrations, were 
the means of enlisting the cooperation of thousands who had 
heretofore failed to realize the seriousness of this war. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
WIDOW OF A WELL-KNOWN RUBBER MAN. 
RS. MARIE ANTOINETTE EVANS, widely 
her many benefactions, died at her home in Boston, Mas- 


October 16, aged 72 


known fot 


sachusetts, years 


She was the daughter of the late David Hunt, who in the ’70s 


was a partner with the late Elisha S. Converse in the firm of 
Converse & Hunt, organized as Boston selling agents for all the 
rubber tootwear factories He was afterwards selling agent 


for the Meyer Rubber Co. and the New Jersey Rubber Shoe Co 

Miss Hunt was married in September, 1867, to Robert Daw 
son Evans, at that time in the employ of Charles M. Clapp, with 
whom, in 1870, he formed the partnership of Clapp, Evans & 
Co. Mr American Rubber Co., which be- 
came, through his management, a leader in the rubber footwear 
ind when that concern was merged in 
Mr. Evans was chosen president 


Evans organized the 
and mackintosh trade; 
the United States 
of the latter concern, at that time the largest industrial corpora- 
tion in America. Later he retired from the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, though continuing his interest in the production of 
crude South Mexico, He then devoted 
his energies to copper and gold mining. At his death, in 1909, 
he left his entire estate, estimated at $12,000,000, to his widow. 

Mr. a very charitable man, though his philan- 
thropies were unostentatious, many of them confidential. 
Mrs. Evans was a worthy helpmate of her husband in the dis- 
tribution of his wealth, and they together formulated plans 
which were not perfected when Mr. Evans met his death by 
accident. She, however, carried those plans to realization, ana 
the Robert Dawson Evans Memorial for Clinical Research and 
Preventive Medicine was built in Boston, at a cost of $500,000. 
Another and greater monument to this couple is the great an- 
nex to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which was described 
and pictured in THe Inpta Rupper Wortp, March 1, 1915. The 
Boston Conservatory of Music and the South Congregational 
Church of Boston were also special objects of her beneficence. 
than 


Rubber Co . 


rubber in America and 


Evans was 


and 


She left an estate estimated at considerably more 
$5,000,000, made a large number of bequests to educational and 
benevolent institutions and societies, while the two Evans 
memorials mentioned above are named as residuary legatees 


INVENTOR OF SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Allen De Vilbiss, M. D., president of the De Vilbiss Manu- 
facturing Co., Toledo, Ohio, died of apoplexy at his home in 
that city, October | He was born in St. Albans township, 
Ohiog December 5, 1841. He received his degree as Doctor of 


Medicine as a member of the class of 1868, of Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, and also attended the University of Michigan, 


at Ann Arbor. Dr. De Villiss invented or perfected a number 
of instruments for surgical use, and was at the head of the 
company bearing his name, which manufactured these and a 


line of drug and surgical sundries. He was a member of several 
medical associations 


SCIENTIST AND EDITOR 

Dr. Eugene F. Roeber, editor of “Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering,” and one of the founders of the American Electro- 
Chemical Society, died at his home at East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, October 18. He born in Torgau, Germany, October, 
1867, and was educated at Jena, Halle and Berlin, receiving his 
Ph.D. degree in the latter university in 1892. After coming to 
America in 1894, he not only edited the above-named journal, 
but was an able contributor to other technical publications in 
the chemical and electrical field. He served as a member of the 
board of directors of the American Electro-Chemical Society 
from 1902 to 1913 and was its president in 1913 and 1914. Dr. 


was 


Roeber was a member of the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, the American Chemical Society, the American institute 
of Chemical Engineering, the Society of Chemical Industry and 
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the Chemists’ Club of New York City. He is survived by a 


widow and three sons. 


A CAPABLE MANAGER, 

John Beakley, manager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
Texas business, died less than two months ago from a minor 
operation that caused complications resulting in his death. He 
had been with the Firestone organization since 1915, when he 
was promoted to the credit department in Akron, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, he was made Texas manager. 

BRANCH STORE MANAGER. 

George E, Ranney, manager of the Columbus, Ohio, branch 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, died at his 
home in Columbus, October 3, aged 35 years. He left a wife 
and two daughters, 





INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 
THE JAPANESE MISSION AND CRUDE RUBBER. 


To tHe Eprror or THE INDIA RupBerR WORLD: 
EAR SIR—Entertaining missions from foreign lands has 
become an every-day American pastime. But the en- 
thusiastically cordial reception accorded the Japanese mission 
on the Pacific Coast holds a peculiar interest and significance 
to the rest of the country, indicating, as it does, that Ameri- 
can entrance into world affairs, on a far broader ‘scale than 
hitherto, has swept aside the smaller differences which at times 
have seemed to imperil our national relations with our Far 
Eastern neighbor. 

With crude rubber and other imports to our Pacific ports 
greatly on the increase, it becomes a matter of considerable 
moment to rubber and other industries that Japan has pledged 
her loyalty to the principles for which the United States de- 
clared war and stands with us ready to do her part toward 
making this world the abiding place of liberty, justice and fair 
play. The plausible report that the Deutschland and possibly 
other super-submarines have been converted to war purposes 
against Pacific trade renders it important that Japan and America 
join hands in patrolling the Pacific sea lanes and enforcing re- 
spect for law and humanity there. Presumably a working ar- 
rangement of this sort will be one of the early accomplishments 
of the Japanese mission’s visit to Washington. 

While lending its support toward this desired end, the rub- 
ber industry may well contemplate what it already owes to 
the Japanese navy in immunity from German commerce de- 
stroyers. In cooperation with the British navy, it first exter- 
minated the German naval forces in the Pacific and seized their 
base. Since early in 1916 a special detachment of Japanese 
cruisers and destroyers has patrolled the coast of the Straits 
Settlements and guarded the Indian ocean east of Colombo, 
while in the northern Pacific, detachments of Japanese cruisers 
have on several occasions made extensive cruises that were 
of importance to the allied cause. When Germany unleashed 
her submarines for indiscriminate destruction, a considerable 
force of Japanese light craft was dispatched to the Mediter- 
ranean, and more recently several new detachments of fast and 
powerful cruisers have aided British vessels in the protection 
of shipping in the Indian and South Pacific oceans. Were the 
Japanese navy to join the American navy in the event of the 
German high seas fleet eluding the British and making for 
American coasts, it is doubtful if Admiral Scheer or any of 
his ships would ever regain the Kiel canal. 

And if Japan is a trusty comrade in war, why should she 
not be a faithful companion in peace? The Japanese have 
assimilated much of our western civilization with remarkable 
rapidity; American ideas and ideals are manifesting them- 
selves in Japanese national life, and that great people is show- 
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ing a sincere desire to associate with other nations striving 
for world progress. Despite sinister foreign intrigue and the 
gossip of American alarmists, Japan has long been drawing 
nearer to America in thought. The war now urges America to 
draw nearer to Japan in appreciation, to our mutual benefit. 
ONLOOKER. 
San Francisco, August 20, 1917. 


A BIT OF FRIENDLY SARCASM. 


I'rom a Letter Sent by a Dealer in Scrapped Auto Tires to an 
Exceedingly Critical Customer. 





Dear 


Regarding your list of complaints, each of which was of a 
most serious nature, we beg to report as follows: 

We confirm your request to ship only three tires on each load, 
thereby eradicating chances of error in weighing in. 

In connection with the preceding, instead of hiring the ordi- 
nary plebeian laborer, we have succeeded in procuring sorters 
and laborers each one of which has unusually fine family con- 
nections and have distinguished themselves in the various 
spheres of mathematics, physics, chemistry, etc. Except for one 
hoy used as a bus in the tea room of our plant, there is not a 
single gentleman in our employ who has not obtained his degree. 

In reference to the G. & G. tire No, 863 on load No. 42, cov- 
ered by invoice No. 694: As half of the letter G was missing 
we have made arrangements to replace the letter in full. 

Regarding the serial number entered as No. 999,999, the num- 
ber should have been 666,666. Our shipping clerk read it stand- 
ing on his left ear. We have told him that hereafter he must 
stand on the “right” ear. 

Regarding discrepancy of 2/100 oz. in load No, 29, we find 
that this was due to a mosquito standing on the tare beam of the 
scale. We have had mosquito netting put around the scale and 
feel confident there will not be a recurrence of this in the future. 

Regarding the tire described as being lilac in color and which 
your factory reported was a pale orchid shade. We have found 
that our chief color expert had indulged a bit freely the night 
previously and was rather color blind in one eye the following 
morning. He has taken the piedge. 

Regarding the tire on which there was a spot. We find that 
a sorter kad for some unaccountable reason forgotten his white 
gloves, which caused the garlic stain above referred to. 

As to stone bruises on several of the tires, we have taken this 
matter up and are making arrangements with Commissioner 
Woods and the other Police Commissioners in various cities, 
with every indication of that autoists be allowed to 
use the sidewalks instead of the rough and dirty streets; 
we have no doubt but that the country autoists will be pleased 
to run over the fields instead of the roads. In other words, we 
are beginning a nation-wide campaign so that the tires reaching 
your factory will be just as sweet and clean as they were the 
day they were born. In this connection, we also have an idea 
that it would look very pretty if we should talcum the tires a 
bit, and also scent them with some delicate perfume. 

Regarding a shipment due to arrive at your factory at 11.54%, 
but which did not get there until 11.5455—standard meridian— 
we find that the driver quite thoughtlessly got married on the 
way out. We have instructed him that your factory must not 
suffer owing to any indulgence in the frivolities of life. In fact, 
we have discharged all the single men so as to prevent a re- 
currence, because we assume that the married men (such as the 
we have) would not make the same mistake 


success, 
and 


intelligent ones 
twice. 
Anxiously yours, 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 





|S aaron TRADING Co. vy. MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
Co., Court of Appeals of New York, July 11, 1917. 

Mention of this long-pending suit was made in the September 
issue of THe Inp1A RupBeR Wor-p, when it was stated that a 
new trial had been granted. At this trial, the court finally de- 
cided that the motion for reargument should be denied with 
$10 costs and necessary printing disbursements. [Northeastern 
Reporter, Volume 116, page 1047.] 

HEMMING MANUFACTURING Co. v. CuTLER-HAMMER MANU- 
FACTURING Co., Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, April 
10, 1917. 

The Hemming Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of an ele- 
trical insulating material, alleged that the Cutler-Hammer 
people infringed on the Muller patent under which they op- 
erated. This patent claimed that if mineral pitch was dissolved 
in benzol at about normal temperature and asbestos be mixed 
in until it became a consistent plastic mass and then molded 
by means of great pressure in a cold state and the benzol allowed 
to evaporate, the resultant product would be a fireproof electri- 
cal insulator to be used in place of rubber or porcelain. 

If the material was actually made under the conditions sét 
forth in the patent, the material could be distorted by hand after 
exposure to the air for a year, and when it was placed over an 
alcohol lamp it gave off vapors in 5 seconds, ignited in 30 
seconds and crumbled in 45, and so was useless as an electrical 
insulator. 

They, however, did not make it as stated in the patent, but 
instead added to the benzol a quantity of anthracene oil. This 
product was known on the market as “Gummon.” The Cutler- 
Hammer company used a formula similar to the “Gummon” proc- 
ess but in place of the anthracene oil they used china-wood oil. 

The district court in which the case was first tried decided in 
favor of the Cutler-Hammer company and Hemming appealed. 
In the Court of Appeals it was found that the patent was void 
because of the inadequate disclosures made in it and it was 
also found that even if the validity of the patent was conceded 
there was no infringement. [Federal Reporter, Volume 243, 
page 595.] 

A. G. Spatpinc & BrotrHers v. A. W. Gamace, Limitep. In 
the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, November 22, 
1916, to July 11, 1917. 

A. G. Spaiding & Brothers, American sporting goods outfit- 
ters, made through their English agent, the Spalding Manufac- 
turing Co., a rubberized canvas football in 1910, called the 
“Moulded Orb.” An improvement was made on this bal!, which 
was called the “Sewn Orb” and the Spalding Manufacturing Co. 
obtained the permission of the American concern to sell the 
5,000 molded cases it had in stock as scrap rubber. They there- 
upon sold them to Mellis, Schein & Co., scrap rubber dealers, 
who sold them to A. W. Gamage, a competing English concern. 

In August, 1912, A. W. Gamage and Benetfink & Co. ad- 
vertised the discarded ball as “Improved Orb” balls at greatly 
reduced prices. When the illegality of these advertisements 
was called to the attention of Gamage, Mr. Parker, their di- 
rector, stopped the advertisements and issued orders to his em- 
ployes not to sell the ball as the “Improved” but as the 
“Original Orb.” They were enjoined from advertising the balls 
any longer as the “Improved,” and in September they published 
another set of advertisements in which they omitted any 
reference to the improved ball but the wording was practically 
the same as in the former one. - Judge Sargent, who first tried the 
case, claimed that the second set of advertisements were liable to 
create the idea that the improved ball was being sold at a price 
lower than that charged the retailers and thus cause a loss of 
sales by the Spalding people and considerable animosity toward 
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trade. Gamage took the case to 
the Court of Appeals, who reversed the judgment, and the case 
was again appealed and taken to the House of Lords, where 
the case was heard by the Official Referee, who affirmed the de- 


cision of the first court and awarded Spalding £7,000. 


the Spaldings among the 


Gamage brought the case to the High Court of Justice, where 
it was brought out that, although the first ball had been ex- 
tensively advertised, the second ball had not been announced to 
the public so that it would be extensively known, and therefore 
the damage that might be done to the sale of the ball by 
advertisements that covered but a short time could not be very 
great, and that the English sporting goods retailers were not 
very much in accord with them so that their reputation could 
The Court cut the damages 
[Illustrated Official 


not have been damaged very much 
asked by the Spaldings from £18,859 to £100 


Journal, Volume 34, page 289.] 


CUSTOMS APPRAISERS’ DECISIONS. 


Harp Rupeer Comps AND Syrinces.—The merchandise is re- 


ported by the appraiser to be combs and syringes composed of 


hard rubber. They were classified as manufactures of hard 
rubber at 25 per cent ad valoren paragraph 369, tariff 
act of 1913, and are claimed dutiable at various lower rates. The 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, importers, New York City, 
ber combs and syringes were held 


{Treasury Decisions. 


ndet 


protest ot! 
was overruled, and hard-rul 
properly classified under paragraph 369, 
1917.] 


SALTS 


Sept mber 20, 
or sulphuret of antimony which 


1 


ANTIMONY Sulphide 


h een produced 


reports has decomposition of 


the appraise 
sodium thioantimoniate with diluted sulphuric acid, used as a 
vulcanizing agent in the manufacture of rubber, classified as a 
chemical salt at 25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 144, 
tariff act of 1913, is claimed dutiable at 15 per cent under par- 
agraph 5. 


The protests of the General Rubber Co., and Lunham & Moore, 


New York City, were overruled. On the authority of United 
States Innis (7 Ct. Cust Appls., 3; T. D. 36254) antimony 
salts were held dutiable at 15 per cent under paragraph 5. 
[Treasury Decisions, October 11, 1917.] 

Ecastic Braws. Protest of Calhoun, Robbins & Co., Import- 
ers, New York City [The merchandise consisted of narrow 


braided fabrics, some flat and others oval, composed of cotton 
and india rubber and of silk and india rubber. The collector 
held the merchandise to be dutiable as braids at the rate of 60 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 358, tariff act of 1913, the 
pertinent provision of which reads as follows: 

358. Braids, loom woven and ornamented in the process 
of weaving, or made by hand, or on any braid machine, knitting 
machine, or lace machine, and not specially provided for ; : 
all of the foregoing of whatever yarns, threads, or filaments 
composed, 60 per centum ad valorem. 

ihe importers claimed that the articles were properly dutiable 
at 25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 262 of the tariff act 
of 1913 

It was decided, however, that the goods in question were 
properly dutiable as assessed, and the protests were accordingly 


overruled. [Treasury Decisions, October 4, 1917.] 


MITCHEL TORCH LIGHT PARADE. 

A call has been sent out to the New York rubber trade by 
Robert C. Fisher, marshal of the rubber trade division, to 
participate in a torch, light demonstration to be held Thursday 
night, November 1, in favor of the reelection of Mayor Mitchel. 
The executive committee is composed of the following rubber 
Robert C. Fisher, Henry Hubbard, Amédee Spadone, W. 


men : 


E. Bruyn, Charles T. Wilson, W. G. Ryckman, H. S. Vorhis. 


GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS FOR RUBBER SUPPLIES. 

Rupper Surcicat Goops No. 4825.—Field Medical Supply De- 
pot, United States Army, 21 M street Northeast, Washington, 
D. C. Sealed quotations are wanted not later than November 
9, 1917, for furnishing 17,000 rubber aprons, 10,000 hot water 
and syringe rubber bags, 15,000 rubber bandages, 13,000 rubber 
basins, 100,000 rubber blankets, 100,000 hard rubber bottles, 12,- 
000 flexible bougies, 24,000 flexible catheters, 7,000 inkwells, 600 
pill tiles, 25,000 yards rubber sheeting, 120,000 rubber stoppers, 
3,000 penis hard rubber syringes, 1,800 rectal hard rubber syringes 
and 7,500 rubber tourniquets. The quotations and quantities of 
each item which can be furnished in 20, -30, 60, 90 and 120 days 
must be stated. 

PANAMA CrircuLar 1180.—Proposals for hose, rubber tubing, 
packing, asbestos, gaskets, rubber valves, rubber boots. Sealed 
proposals will be received at the office of the general purchas- 
ing officer, the Panama Canal, Washington, D. C., until 10.30 
A. M., November 15, 1917, at which time they will be opened in 
public, for furnishing the above-mentioned articles. Blanks and 
information relating to this circular (No. 1180) may be obtained 
from this office or the offices of the assistant purchasing agents, 
24 State street, New York City; Audubon Building, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and Fort Mason, San Francisco, California; 
also from the United States engineer offices in the principal 
cities throughout the United States. Benedict Crowell, major, 
E. O. R. C., United States Army, general purchasing officer. 

STATIONERY, No. 4820.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
the Field Medical Supply Depot, United States Army, 21 M 
street, Northeast, Washington, D. C., until November 19, 1917, 
for furnishing and delivering elastic bands and rubber penalty 
stamps. 





ARMY AND NAVY AWARDS. 

The following awards were made during October: 

122: 27,000 feet rubber lined cotton fire hose. Boston, 
Brooklyn, Norfolk and Charleston deliveries. The Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., $22,950. Class 123: 6,000 feet un- 
lined linen fire hose, delivery, f. o. b. contractors’ works. United 
States Rubber Co., $3,180. Class 12: 7,500 feet interior com- 
munication cable. Government to furnish copper. Mare Island 
delivery. Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co., $2,704.40. Class 12: 
communication cable. Mare Island 


The B. F. Good- 


Class 


insulated interior 
contractor furnishing ingredients. 
Co., $1,689.29. 


Rubber 
delivery ; 
rich 
WASHINGTON, D. C. FIRE HOSE. 
The contract for furnishing 10,000 feet 
2%-inch cotton rubber lined fire hose, has been awarded to 
the Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, New Jersey, at 81 cents 
per foot, and for 3,000 feet of 3-inch cotton rubber lined fire hose 
to the Fabric Fire Hose Co., New York City, at $1.035 per foot. 


more or less of 


KITE THE NAVY. 

The Navy Department has recently purchased through the 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., in the open market two kite 
balloons, complete, with ballnet, valves, baskets, rigging, etc., 
as follows: 

Under N. S. A. Reg. 533, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, 1 kite balloon, complete, $5,000. 

Under N. S. A. Req. 534, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, 1 kite balloon, complete, etc., $5,000. 


BALLOONS FOR 


BICYCLES FOR THE ARMY. 

The contract for furnishing 10,000 bicycles for the Army 
has been awarded to the Westfield Manufacturing Co., West- 
field, Massachusetts, at $29.06 each. The price includes valve 
insides and caps, instead of complete valves, and a large tool bag. 
Additional charge of 40 cents for overseas boxing. Rifle attach- 
ments will be furnished on the cost plus percentage basis. 
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ARMY MEDICAL SUPPLY AWARDS, 
The following awards have been made by the Surgeon General 
of the Army during October: 
RUBBER DAMS. 
The Atlanta Rubber Manufacturing Corp., New York City, 
500 cartons rubber dams, plain, medium, $1.06 per box; total, 


$530. 
GAS MASK MATERIAL. 
The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York City, 5,750 yards 
of gas mask material, $9,846.88. 





NAVY SPECIFICATIONS FOR ASBESTOS SHEET 
PACKING. 





HE following are the Navy Department specifications, 33P2b, 
May 1, 1917, superseding 33P2a, April 1, 1915, for asbestos 
metallic cloth sheet packing for high-pressure steam: 


General Specifications—1. General specifications for the in- 
spection of material, issued by the Navy Department, in effect 
at date of opening bids, shall form part of these specifications. 

Material—2. The cloth to be woven from best quality of long 
fiber asbestos yarn, spun around fine brass wire, and treated 
with a rubber or other suitable heat-resisting compound not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the weight of the packing. 

Construction.—3. For cloth 1/32 inch thick each strand of 
the warp and of the filler shall consist of one strand of asbestos 
yarn which is intertwisted with or spun around a brass or cop- 
per wire not heavier than 8 mils diameter. The weave must 
not run less than 22 strands of warp and not less than 12 strands 
of filler per square inch. For cloth 1/16 inch thick each strand 
of the warp and of the filler shall consist of two asbestos yarns, 
each of which is intertwisted with or spun around two brass or 
copper wires not heavier than 8 mils diameter. The weave must 
not run less than 20 strands of warp and not less than 11 strands 
of filler per square inch. 

Friction Cement.—4. One-ply packing to be 1/32 inch or 1/16 
inch thick. Two-ply or more must consist of two or more 
layers of one-ply 1/16 inch sheet built up and thoroughly 
cemented together with the same compound as is used in fric- 
tioning one-ply cloth. 

Weight.—5. The weight of this sheet packing shall be not 
less per square yard than specified below in various thicknesses } 
a tolerance of 10 per cent above these weights to be allowed: 
1/32 inch thick, 5 pounds per square yard; 1/16 inch thick, 6% 
pounds per square yard; % inch thick, 12 pounds per square 
yard; % inch thick, 24 pounds per square yard. 

Delivery—6. This sheet packing shall be delivered in rolls 
40 inches wide and weighing 100 pounds and 250 pounds unless 
otherwise ordered. To be purchased by the pound, the area to 
be calculated from the preceding paragraph (5) and shall be 
approximately square yardage so calculated. 

Branding—7. Each roll shall be marked with the miaker’s 
name, trade name or style number, neatly stenciled upon each 
linear yard. 

Tests—8. (a) Shall be capable of being bent double in any 
direction without injury or showing signs of cracking. 

(b) When secured in iron clamps and subjected for 24 hours 
to a steam heat of 425 degrees F. it must not harden or crack. 





THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
RUBBER SUNDRIES MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION. 
HE Rubber Sundries Division met in the association rooms 
on October 5. The following specifications for the 
standardization of rubber bands were adopted and have been 
recently filed with the National Association of Stationers and 
Manufacturers at the Chicago convention: 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR RuspBer BANDS. 


© DESIGNATION OF NUMBERS, 
No. Inch. No. Inch, 
61 for 0% 71 for 0% 
62 for 00% 72 for 00 
63 for 000% 73 for 000 
64 for 0000% 74 for 0000 
81 for 0% 91 for 0 
82 for 00% 92 for 00 
83 for 000% 93 for 000% 
84 for 000% 94 for 000% 
No. 


105 for heavy package 5 inches long 

106 for light package 6 

107 for heavy package 7 
9 


109 for heavy package 


142 for light package 3% inches long x % inch 
143 for light package 3% inches long x % inch 


Wipts anp Lencru or Banos. 


No. Inch. No, Inch. 
%x1/16 63 3x% 

7 ¥%x1/16 64 3%4x% 

8 %x1/16 71 2x% 

9 1x1/16 72 2%x% 

10 1%x1/16 73 3x% 

1l 1%x1/16 74 34%x% 

12 1%x1/16 81 2x% 

14 2x1/16 82 2%x% 

16 2%x1/16 83 3x 

18 3x1/16 84 3%x% 

19 3%x1/16 91 2x% 

27 1%x% 92. 2%x% 

29 1%x% 93 3x% 

30 \% 94 34%x% 

31 2u%x!t 105 package 5x% 

32 3x\% 106 package 6x% 

33 34%x% 107 package 7x% 

50 2x1/16 109 package 9x% 

61 2x% 142 light 34x% 

62 2%x% 143 light 34x% 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION. 

The Mechanical Rubber Goods Division held a meeting in 
the association rooms on October 9. Considerable business of a 
routine character was transacted and the question of trade ac- 
ceptances and their advantages to the rubber goods manufac- 
turer and dealer was discussed. 

ARBITRATION COMMITTEE, 

The Committee on Arbitration met October 18 in the associa- 
tion rooms when matters relating to the rules governing arbitra- 
tion were discussed. 





STANDARDS FOR DRUGGISTS’ RUBBER SUNDRIES. 





HE following standards were adopted by the Rubber Sun- 
dries Manufacturers’ Division of the Rubber Association 
of America, Inc., July 12, 1917: 


CATHETERS (FRENCH SCALE). 

Sizes number 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28. 

COLON AND RECTAL TUBES (FRENCH SCALE). 

Sizes number 22, 28, 30 and 32. Open end, one eye. Extra 
charge for two eyes. French scale to be considered standard, 
but mark with any other gage desired without extra charge. 

STOMACH TUBES (FRENCH SCALE). 

Sizes number 22, 28, 30 and 32. Length, five feet. Mark 
with French gage only. Open end, one eye.. Extra charge for 
two eyes. 

INVALID RINGS. 
4—12 inch diameter. Sizes Number 10—18 inch diameter. 


6—14 inch diameter. 12—20 inch diameter. 
8—16 inch diameter. 


to the option of individual manufacturers, 


Sizes Number 


Color left 
POLITZER BAGS. 
Sizes 6, 8 and 10 ounces. Other sizes special. 
PESSARIES (GERMAN RING): 
Use only numbers which indicate millimeter sizes agreeing 
with the following: 


No. 50 approximately 2 inches, No. 70 approximately 2} inches. 
No. 55 approximately 2% inches. No. 75 approximately 3 inches, 
No. 60 approximately inches. No. 80 approximately 3% inches. 
No. 65 approximately 2% inches. No. 85 approximately 3% inches, 


INFLATED PESSARIES. 


Sizes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Red only. Made speciallv in 
white: 
PURE GUM AND RED DRAINAGE TUBES. 

Sizes % x 3/64 inch. Sizes % x 3/32 itcu. 

5/32 x 3/64 inch. 5/16 x 3/32 inch. 

3/16 x 1/16 inch. x 3/32 inch. 

% x 1/16 inch. x % inch, 

RUBBER BANDAGES. 

Inch. Feet. Inch. Feet, Inch. Feet. 
2x 2% x 6 7a 
2x 9 2%x 9 3x 12 
2x 12 2% x 12 3 x 15 


Weight optional with individual manufacturers. 
INSTANTANEOUS TOURNIQUETS. 
Standard length 24 inches. 














tion of America was held 
Trenton, New 


° ‘HE first annual golf tournament 


was to raise money 


France. To swell this fund, 
sociation of Trenton 


the occasion 
and entertained 
the members 
and guests with 
lavish hospital 
ity. Out-of- 
town visitors 
were met at the 
station by a 
committee and 
conveyed in 
automobiles to 
the country 
club, where 
comfort and en- 
tertainment was 
thought fully 
provided 

Luncheon and 
refreshments 
were served in 
the adjacent 
pavilions, while 
an excellent 
“jazz” band as 

siduously added 
music to the 
holiday occa 

sion. This 


gathering of 150 rubber 
trade and allied lines. 
and white metal pendant inscribed with the words, 


sociation of America, T 1917,” was provided for 


the golfers 


Gross. 

C. Murray . 84 
i. Cook ... , 82 
A. B. Cornell..... 96 
W. N. Blodget....102 
R. G. Morrison.... 87 
S. T. J. Bennett... 98 
F. M. Camp....... 96 
J. R. Lambert . 94 
Cc. H. Semple......103 


H. F. Blanchard. ..102 
Victor Von Schlegel .101 
L. P. Destribats. ..105 


G. H. Buzby...... 99 

L. E. Adams.......104 
Gross. 

, W. Herron..... 87 

Tie WUGMNOD cocccccce 96 


A. D. Moss........100 
Ww. 
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RUBBER-ASS 











Trenton Country Club, 


for a tobacco fund for the “S 
Rubber Manufacturers’ 


every expense each annual tournament. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT os re RUBBER ASSOC. or AMERICA 
Swe TRENTON Country Cius, OctoscR pe. 18 
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A neat green ribbon badge with a copper 
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CANADIAN DIVISION. 
Gross. Hdc. Net. 


QUIATION: 
9, GOF -TOJRNAMENT 


’ Association of Trenton put up for 
competition a handsome silver cup as a trophy to be won three 
The competition will be inter-sectional and the four or 
section will decide the winner at 


Katzenbach & Bullock donated a hand- 


some Lennox 
vase, made in 
Trenton, as first 
prize for the 
low gross score. 
The second 
prize for low 
gross score was 
a gold finished 
thermos bottle. 
presented by E. 
B. Fulper & Co. 
The Rubber 
Association of 
America of- 
fered a_ silver 
mounted cane 
for the best low 
net score, a 
crystal flag but- 
ton for second 
best, and a flag 
pin for third 
low net score. 
The tourna- 
ment was an 
18-hole | medal 
play, and began 
promptly at 10 


with fair cool weather that continued throughout the 
The personnel of the various divisions, representing Tren- 
New England and Canada, with the 
individual, gross, handicap and net score, follows: 


YORK DIVISION. 


2 eee 111 18 93 
E, Gordon...... 105 12 93 
G. Kennedy... .108 13 9s 
PEE sinc ceveee 113 18 95 

18 97 

eecee 18 98 
Cummings. 15 98 
eesece 18 102 

W. Belcher..... 16 6108 
Busch éens 18 109 





ENGLAND DIVISION, 


Gross. Hdc. Net. 


ee 120 12 108 
. Hewins......141 1S 126 


93 
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During the afternoon automobile parties were taken to 
visit Princeton and other points of interest, while those who 
were not golfing enjoyed tennis and football games. 

THE BASEBALL GAME. 

The game was called promptly at 4 P. M. by the umpire, 

W. W. Sanders, with the following line-up: 


_ TRENTON GIANTS. RUBBER MFRS, ASS’N . yy 
DD. S600 6ukéss<eueetaees 1B. RP EE ES ree 
DD . beudbaseeceesdéeues 3B DN, Ge Micdoothcescoens og 
Serer, R. F DT. Udeseubestececessesens S. S. 
i ks ee he eel 2B. SS PE OF Pre R. F 
“ire wehecas ddhaweren S. S. DE 7s enccbécusardhab use ©. 
Buckleton ....... consésosce Ele CINE +o, co cdesbecstmesdas 1B. 
PU shceneeresseceecssande C. F. PD «,204conenescounsés 2B. 
DO cchtaccdeeevabumeneds ©. DE  acccnnseenpesesencee L, F. 
Ee. céevbbcwh deneendaenat P. BEET | i.06.b00eensenewtoden R. F. 


It was an exciting game from the start, both teams hitting 
the ball freely, two and three baggers being common oc- 
currences. The infield play of both teams was at times a 
bit ragged, doubtless due to the poor condition of the 
grounds. The outfield of the Trentons was particularly 
strong, and Captain Buckleton’s fielding of Stokes’ long drive 
to left field, was a feature of the game. Pfaff’s long fly to 
center failed to score, for he was put out at third by Low. 
In the last inning, with the bases full, McGrory’s long hit 
to right field brought in the winning run for Trenton with 
a score of 15 to 14. 

THE DINNER, 

The members and guests assembled in the club house at 
6 P. M., where an excellent dinner was served. 

After the coffee, J. A. Lambert, 
president of the Trenton Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
who served as toastmaster, delivered 
a brief address of welcome. He 
then introduced E. C. Stokes, for- 
merly governor of New Jersey, who 
received a rousing ovation. He ad- 
mirably sustained his reputation as 
an after-dinner speaker by a patri- 
otic address that thrilled and in- 
spired his appreciative audience. 

Mr. Lambert then announced the 
of the golf and 





J. A. LAMBERT. 


winners tournament 
distributed the prizes. 
THE WINNERS. 


Trenton carried off the team trophy, with a total net score 
of 328 for the first four men. The New York division was 
a close second and finished with a score of 333. Akron was 
third with a total of 337, and New England finished fourth 
with a score of 381. 

H. T. Cook, of Trenton, won the low gross score prize 
with a mark of 82 and was awarded the Lennox vase. The 
second prize for low gross went to J. C. Murray, of Trenton, 
who turned in a score of 84, and received the gold finished 
thermos bottle. The first prize for low net score was won 
by A. A. Garthwaite, of Conshohocken, with a score of 80. 
J. C. Murray, with a net score of 78, was really entitled to 
this prize, but was satisfied with one prize and surrendered 
his place to Mr. Garthwaite, who received the handsome 
cane. 

The second prize for low net score was won by J. W. 
Herron, of Akron, who turned in an 81 and received the 
crystal button. H. D. Reed, of New York, who turned in 
an 82, received the flag pin, while A. D. Thornton, the only 
Canadian representative present, was also awarded an Amer- 
ican flag to wear in the lapel of his coat. 

Mr. Thornton then spoke briefly, telling of the close rela- 
tionship that exists between Canada and the United States, 
now fighting side by side for the cause of libertv. Captain 





Cavanaugh, U. S. A., made a strong appeal for the tobacco 
fund by relating instances showing conclusively that tobacco 
is a prime necessity for our troops. W. J. Kelly then spoke 
in the same vein and inspired the audience to greater giving 





PriZEs. 


Go_tr ToURNAMENT TROPHY AND INDIVIDUAL 
that resulted, after passing the hat, in a collection of $400 being 
added to the fund. After a brief address by C. H. Oakley, the 
meeting was brought to a close by the toastmaster, who speeded 
the parting guests with words of appreciation and regard. 

The following is the list of those present at the dinner: 


F. W. Adams, Elkhart, Indiana. 

L. E. Adams, Elkhart Rubber Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

r. A. Ashley, T. C. Ashley & Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

F. H. Babcock, J. H. Lane & Co., New York. 

C, W. Baird, Rubber Trading Co., New York. 

R. B. Baird, Rubber Trading Co., New York. 

T. W. Bassett, United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., New York, 

J. E. Baum, Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

B. Bedford, Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

E. W. 3elcher, American Hard Rubber Co., New York. 

A. Bers, E. Bers & Co., New York. 

E. Bers, E. Bers & Co., New York. 

S. T. J]. Bennett, Elkhart Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

H. F. Blanchard, Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

W.. ke Blodgett, Hamilton Rubber M: anufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
Je TS 

W. N. Blodgett, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

j. H. Britton, Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co. Trenton, New Jersey. 

J]. S. Broughton, United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, 


ew Jersey. 


A. H. Brown, Meyer & Brown, New York. 

E. E. Buckleton. Liverpool, England. 

m. ce Bullock, Katzenbach & Bullock Co., New York. 

G. Busby, “Auto Trade Journal,” Trenton, New Jersey. 

A. S. Cadw allader, Anchor Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

S. Cadwallader, Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. Trenton, New Jersey. 
Ss. G. C arkhuff, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

R. W. Case, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
C. C. Case, Revere Rubber Co., New Yor 

Capt. Cavanaugh, United States Rubber Co., New York. 

J. J.. Chandler, Hoggson & Pettis Mz: anufacturing Co., New Haven, 


Connecticut, 


E. = Comley, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

7. & Comstock, The Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

J. D. Connelly, United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

C. S. Cook, J. Spencer Turner Co., New York. 

H. T. Cook, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


A. Boyd Cornell, Trenton, New Jersey. 

E. O. Cummings, Wm. H. Cummings & Son, New York. 

f Cummings, Wm. H. Cummings & Son, New York. 

. Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 

‘ : Culle: n, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

W. C. Dambman, Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Tersey. 

H. N. Davis, Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 

Borace De Lisser, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey. 
H. Dodd, Vulcanized Rubber oo. New York. 

3 B. Dolton, W. H. Stiles, New York. 

W. R. Dolter, Empire Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

L. P. Destribats, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey. 

R. P. M. Eagles, Taylor Armitage & Co., New York. 

F. H. Drake, Sone Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


Trenton, New 


H. Fera, Jr., A. Faber, Newark, New Jersey. 
F. F. Fox, Rubber Trading Co., New York. 
E. B. Fulper, Trenton, New Jersey. 

A. Garthwaite, Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 
V Gillespie, Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Connecticut. 
TI Godwin, Wilson, Holgate Far East, Limited, Singapore. 


. Glass, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Qhio. 


A 
FE. 
Ss 
. & Gordon, Gryphon Rubber & Tire Corp., New York. 
B. Greenough, Boston Yarn Co., Boston, Massachusetts. a 
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W. G. Griel, Ajax Rubber Co., New York and Trenton. 

G. E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

{; P. Hall, Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York. 

. S. Hardy, J. T. oe & Co., Inc., New York. 

D. D, Haldane, J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc., New_York. 

Cc. W. Harrison, Bivodnadale Rubber Co., New York. 

W. H. Herbold. United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, 
New Jersey. ; 

i W. Herron, Henderson & Korn, New York. 

>. D. Hewins, Boston, Mass 

W. F. Higgins, Home Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

H. B. ae. Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York. 

iF T. Johnstone, New York. 

- H. Jones, Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts. 

J. R enderdine, Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, New 
ersey 

Ww. Kelly, Arnold & Zeiss, New York. 

D. G Kennedy, American Hard Rubber Co., New York. 

F. L. Kittle, Chas. E. Wood & Co., New York. 


. B. Knowles, Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

S. Kubie, Raw Products Co., New York. 

A. Lambert, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co.,-Trenton, New Jersey. 

R. Lambert, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Learned, Revere Rubber Co., Roston, Massachusetts. 

. Low, United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., New York. 

S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., New York. 

/, L. Lyall, Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 

McDonald, Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

F. M McGrory, Katzenbach & Bullock Co., New York. 

BR. McKay, Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

S. McMaster, ” Philadelphi ‘ Per nnsylvania 

I P. Mac Mi chael, New 

A. Marcus, Somerset Rubber’ Reclaiming Co., New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

T. C. Marsh Hl, 

W. A. Metzler, 
New Jersey 

A, ¢ Meyers, Standard Unde 
Jersey 

J. A. Miller, Sterling Tire Corp., Rutherford, New Jersey. 

G. Milne, Wm. H. Stiles, New Yor 

W. Mackone Milner, “The Rubber Age,”” New York 

D. A. Mock, Raw Products Co., New York 

W. M. Morse, Tue —_ Ruveer Wortip, New York 

C. E. Murray, JIr., Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

J. C. Murray, "Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

l FE 


Mt> SOO 
— 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 
United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, 


rground Cable Co., Perth Amboy, New 


FE. Myers, Acme Rt ibber M inufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
R. G. Morrison, Empire Rubber & Tire Co.. Trenton, New Jersey. 
4. D. Moss, Jr.. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
H. R. Nason, Empire Rt tbber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
N. S. Noble, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


Cc. H, Oakley, Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey 

R. H. Paddock, Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

R. Parker, Parker, Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, New York. 

E. F. Pfaff, T HE InprA Ruerer Wortp, New York. 

i. J. Plumb, United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., New York. 

P. B. Price, Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 

H. D. Reed, Bishop Gutta Percha Co., New York. 

J. A. Rishel, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

H. A. Rogers, Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
W. W. Sanders, Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


A. M. Sawyer, Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, Pa 

E. Schulthess, Gutta Percha & Rubber M: anufacturing Co.. New York. 

C. H. Semple, Semple Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

F. W. Servis, Combination Rubber Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New 
Jersey 

W. H. Servis, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

D. A. Shirk, Rare Metal Products Co., Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

G. W. Skirm, United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Cos., Trenton, New 


ersev 
W. H. Stiles, New York. 
Cc. E. Stokes, Home Rubber Co., Trenton, New Tersey. 
R. J. Stokes, Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
E. C. Stokes, ex-governor of New Jersey 
A. F. Stumpf, Katzenbach & Bullock Co... New York. 
A. S. Thalhimer, United States Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York. 
L. H. Thomas, Arnold & Zeiss, New York. 
W. G. Thomas, Interocean Oi! Co.. New York 


J. H. Thompson, Morris & Co., Inc 

A. D. Thornton, Canadian C onsoli dated Rubber Co., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 

P. D. Thropp, John E, Thropp’s yns Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


H. B. Tobin, Woven Steel ty & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Ww Von Schlegell, New York 
S. Vorhis, the Rubber Association of America, Inc., New York. 

Wy. L. Wadleigh, Wadleigh Co., Limited, Singapore 

Alfred Whitehead, Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

R. R. Whitehead, Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, New 
Tersey 

C. D, Wilson, Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

( _ Wilson, New York 

FE. H. Wilson, Dural Ri uber Corp., Flemington, New Jersey. 

Cc. E. Wood, New York 

W. H. Yule, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


THE COMMITTEES 
The following are the committees that made this outing 
an unqualified success 
Rubber Association of America Outing Committee: W. J. 
Kelly, chairman; W. O. Rutherford, R. L. Rice, and H. S. 
Vorhis, secretary. 
TRENTON RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ COMMITTEES. 
GOLF COMMITTEE. 
J. C. Murray, chairman, Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 
} Cook, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


T 
C. E. Stokes, Home Rubber Cx 
P. Destribats, Ajax Rubber Co 


= 





W. N. Blodgett, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

5. Bedford, Luzerne Rubber Co. 

W. H. Sayen, Jr., Mercer Rubber Co. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE, 

E. B. Fulper, chairman, E, B. Fulper & Son. 

H. B. Tobin, Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co. 

S Oakley, Essex Rubber Co. 

C. E. Stokes, Home Rubber Co. 

F. F. Katzenbach, Katzenbach & Bullock Co. 

E, E. Buckleton, Liverpool, England. 

C. E. Murray, Jr., Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 


COMMITTEE ON AUTOMOBILES AND TRANSPORTATION. 

{ohn S. Broughton, United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
. H. Blodgett, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 

Qiired Whitehead, chairman, Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co. 

RB. Stokes. Thermoid Rubber Co. 

C ‘ ” Murray, Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 

G Cook, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

a Jaum, Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 

. Oliver Stokes, Thermoid yf Co. 

lorace _—_ isser, Ajax Rubber Cc 

H, B. fomee, United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

{i P. Hall, Globe Tire & Rubber Co. 

iv 

( 


ee 


. H. Servis, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
E. B, McKay, Empire Tire & Rubber Co. 

. H. Semple, Semple Rubber Co. 
W. W. Sanders. Empire Rubber & Tire Co. 
C. C. Coleman, DeLion Tire & Rubber Co. 
A. M. Sawyer, Vulcanized Rubber Co. 
R. J. Stokes, Thermoid Rubber Co. 
W. H. Sayen, Jr., Mercer Rubber Co. 
H. L. Boyer, Jos. Stokes Rubber Co. 

CRUDE RUBBER COMMITTEE. 

A. Boyd Cornell, chairman, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Frank Fox, Rubber Trading Co. 
Thomas Hydes, Trenton, New Jersey. 

>. B. Dolton, Jr., W. H. Stiles. 

MUSIC AND DECORATIONS, 

C. H. Semple, Semple Rubber Co. 
Cc. D. Wilson, Luzerne Rubber Co. 


J. A. Lambert, who originated the Trenton plan, and other 


members of the various committees were cangratulated by 
all, especially the visitors, for the enjoyable entertainment 
provided by the rubber men of Trenton. 





A MODERN STREET FLUSHING TRUCK. 
The cost of street flushing, sprinkling and cleaning is a very 


large item in the running expenses of a modern city. Auto- 
mobile trucks of special design are now being used with the 








Street FLusnHinc Truck EqQuiprep wiTtH FIRESTONE 
GIANT TIRES. 


expectation of obtaining better results at a lower cost than by 
the old system. A flushing truck is here shown, the front 
wheels being equipped with 37 x 7 and the rear wheels with 
40 x 14 Firestone Giant Tires. The water tank may be replaced 
by dumping bodies, and the trucks used for removing snow dur- 
ing the winter months, 
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You ride on Goodric. 
You Walk on Textan 


At work you find Goodrich 
Belting, Suction Hose, Pneuma- 
tic Hose, Gaskets and Packing 
aiding you at every turn— 


You play with Goodrich Tennis ; Gooa 
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When You Buy Demand the Produci 
Marked with the Wreath and G 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


NOTABLE EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


R. GUY E. NORWOOD, president of the Republic Rubber 

Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has announced the completion of 

the organization of the Republic Rubber Corp., which is 

organized under the laws of the State of New York and has ac- 

quired a controlling interest in the Republic Rubber Co., of 

Youngstown, Ohio, and the Knight Tire & Rubber Co., of Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

The Republic plant is a thoroughly modern rubber factory with 
a pneumatic tire capacity of something over 2,000 tires a day, 
which will be immediately increased to 3,000 per day. The track 
tire output will be tripled, and increases will be made in the 
various mechanical goods departments, which are already very 
large. 

The property of the Knight Tire & Rubber Co. is located on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Canton, Ohio, with 
excellent water supply and unusually good shipping facilities. I1t 
will be used by the new concern entirely as a tire factory and 
is to have a capacity of at least 1,000 tires a day, part of which 
will be made under the Knight brands of “Knight” and “Black- 
stone,” 

The Republic Rubber Corp., which was incorporated in New 
York on October 6, will have an authorized preferred capital of 
$10,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares, with the usual $100 par 
value. It will have an authorized common capital of 250,000 
shares of no par value. In organizing with nominal or no par 
value shares, the company is following one of the most improved 
methods of present day financing. Under such organization, all 
items of good-will or of uncertain value are eliminated from the 
balance sheet, and the common shares as issued represent the 
actual values of the properties, exclusive of good-will items. 

Both preferred and common shares of the new company will 
be made non-taxable in Ohio. 

It is understood that the main office of the new corporation 
will be retained in Youngstown, the officers and directors being: 
Guy E. Norwood, president; L. T. Petersen, vice-president; H. 
J. Woodard, general manager of sales; Mark E. Roe, consulting 
enginéer. 

Board of Directors: Thomas L. Robinson, chairman; Guy E. 
Norwood, Henry M. Garlick, C. H. Booth, John Tod, Robert 
Bentley, M. I. Arms, John T. Harrington, R. E. Cornelius, John 
C. Wick and L. T. Petersen. 

The New York office of the corporation will be in the Singer 
Building, and through this office the export business will be 
handled. 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS. 

The following market quotations of shares of rubber manu- 
facturing companies on October 25 are furnished by John Burn- 
ham & Co., 115 Broadway, New York City, and 41 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Bid. Asked. 
Ajax Rubber Co. (mew).......--eccceeseceeecceccccecens 58% 60 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., common.............00+0+5 96 99 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., preferred...............4-- 98 102 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., common......... von cethicwestic 40% 42 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., preferred. ..........--cceeeeeeee 100 101 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., common...........-.-++++ 162 166 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., preferred.............0--005 99 101 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., common...........--+ee+eeees 44 46% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., preferred... .......-.0eeeeees 85 90% 
Miller Rubber Co., Common. .......s.ccccecccccscesosees 135 140 
Mier Mather Co., pretense, «oo5.ccncvccccnpepeesoaseses 98 101 
Portas Mabbe? CO... cccccccvcccasescccccccccvsesccccs 118 125 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., preferred.............- + ia 
Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co...........0 cece eecereecees 35 45 
United States Rubber Co, common............e.eeeeeees 58% 59 
United States Rubber Co, preferred............--++0005- 101% 102% 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Apsley Rubber Co, paid its regular semi-annual dividend 
of 2 per cent on common stock October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 29. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share on preferred stock, payable Janu- 
ary 2, 1918, to stockholders of record December 21, 1917. A 
dividend of $1.00 per share on common stock has also been de- 
clared, payable February 15, 1918, to stockholders of record 
February 5, 1918. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has declared its regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.00 per share on common stock, payable 
November 1 to stockholders of record October 15. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. has declared a quarterly dividend of 
4 per cent, payable November 10 to stockholders of record 
October 31. 

The United States Rubber Co, paid a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on preferred stock October 31, to stockholders of 
record October 15. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. paid a quar- 
terly dividend of 134 per cent on preferred stock October 15, 
and a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on common stock 
October 31. Both dividends were payable to stockholders of 
record OctoWer 5. 


MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL 
DEALERS. 

The Rubber Section of the National Association of Waste 
Material dealers was held October 16, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, with Paul Lowenthal in the chair. The meeting was 
well attended, about 20 members being present. The classifica- 
tion of inner tubes and the proposed increase in freight rates 
were the principal topics under discussion and the question of 
quoting inner tubes and inner tubes without seats and patches 
separately was argued pro and con, with opinion about evenly 
divided. A committee of three is to be appointed by the chair- 
man to work with the Traffic Association on classification 
matters and devise a uniform system of labeling and tagging the 
various sorts of rubber scrap. 





NEW STEAMSHIP LINE TO THE FAR EAST. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., San Francisco, Caléfornia, has 
established a Manila-East India service from that port to relieve 
the very acute freight situation in Malaya and India, brought 
about by the requisitioning of the ships of the Indo-China Line 
by the British Government. The one sailing per month by that 
line has proved utterly inadequate to handle the enormous busi- 
ness in rubber, gunny bags and tin, and the placing of the Ameri- 
can steamers Santa Cruz and Colusa of 12,000 and 15,000 tons, re- 
spectively, in this new service will afford a welcome measure of 
relief. As soon as a third steamer can be secured, a sailing will 
occur every thirty days. The route is direct to Manila, and 
thence to Singapore, Calcutta and Colombo, returning via Singa- 
pore, Manila, Cebu and Honolulu, the round trip requiring about 
ninety days. A limited number of passengers will also be carried. 


CONSUL GENERAL AT SINGAPORE TO VISIT UNITED STATES. 
Consul General Edwin N. Gunsaulus, at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, is expected in the United States November 1. All 
inquiries concerning trade matters in the Straits Settlements 
and Malay Peninsula may be addressed to him in care of the 
Consular Bureau, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
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W. T. RODENBACH. 


ILLIAM T. RODENBACH, treasurer of Goodyear’s Metal- 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, has been 
identified with that company for more than thirty years, and 
was its secretary from 1889 until chosen treasurer in 1895, which 


lic Rubber Shoe Co., 


responsible position he still holds with the company. 

Meanwhile, for 
sixteen years he was 
manager of the re- 
claiming plant of the 
United States Rub- 
ber Co., at Nauga- 
tuck, during which 
time he probably 
bought a larger vol- 
ume of scrap rub- 
ber, principally old 
boots and shoes, 
than any other per- 
son in this country, 
his aggregate pur- 
chases running into 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons, all of 
which was made 
into reclaimed rub- 
ber under his direc- 
Since 1907 he 
has been connected 
in an official capac- 
ity with the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut, maker of chemicals. 

3orn in New York City September 19, 1854, and educated in 
the public schools and the College of the City of New York, 
on his graduation in 1874 he taught school, and was so successful 
that he became a principal in 1876, retaining this position for 
ten years. He entered the employ of Goodyear’s Metallic Rub- 
ber Shoe Co., July 1, 1886, and has ever since been an important 
factor in the management of this concern. 

Teacher, manager, manufacturer, reclaimer, Mr. Rodenbach’s 
interests also include banking, education and municipal govern- 
ment. For three years he was Mayor of Naugatuck. For twen- 
ty years he has served as president of the Board of Education. 
He has been trustee and vice-president of the Naugatuck Sav- 
ings Bank, and president of the Naugatuck Manufacturing Co. 
esince 1898. 

A man of such varied interests, filling all these offices with 
marked ability, he yet finds time for social and fraternal activi- 
ties. He is a thirty-second degree Mason, a member of the Rub- 
ber Reclaimers Club of New York City, the Graduates Club, New 
Haven, Connecticut, and the Delta Upsilon College Fraternity. 
He has a wide acquaintance in the trade, not only in this country 
but abroad, and a host of friends who are unanimous in praise of 
his many good qualities. 


tion. 





W. T. Ropensacnu. 





POLACK SALES ORGANIZATION CHANGES. 
James A. Harris, formerly Philadelphia Branch manager, has 
been called to assist in the New York territory. 
T. J. Manning, who has been appointed manager of the Phil- 
adelphia Branch, is well and favorably known in that city. 
H. E. Heyder, formerly manager of the Polack Brooklyn 


branch, has been appointed Western manager of factory sales, 
with headquarters im Detroit, Michigan. 

Englert & Englert, Grant boulevard and 6th avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, are now distributors for Polack truck tires in 
Pittsburgh, west of Altoona and the state of West Viriginia. 

J. W. Conway, manager of the Polack factory at Bridgeport, 


Connecticut, has begun a tour of the larger cities where 


Polack branches are located. 





PERSONAL MENTION, 


W. P. Berrien, vice-president and sales manager of the Batavia 
Rubber Co., Batavia, New York, has recently resigned. 

Martin L. Cramer has resigned his position as purchasing 
agent of the Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey, and 
accepted a position as director of purchases with the American 
Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

F. C. Keenan has been appointed manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

H. C. Gentry is now connected with the Philadelphia sales 
department of the Thermoid Rubber Co. of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. At one time he was associated with the Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of New York City, in its Southern 
branches. 

William E,. Barker, who recently resigned as manager of 
footwear sales of the United States Rubber Co., New York 
City, sailed from Vancouver, British Columbia, on the steam- 
ship Empress of Asia, October 25, to be gone six months, visit- 
ing Japan, China, the Philippines and Sumatra in the interests 
of the above-named company. 

In the account of the Rubber Section meeting during the 
convention of the American Chemical Society, published in the 
October issue of THe INDIA RupBer Wor.pD, omission was inad- 
vertently made of the participation of Robert S. Posmontier, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the symposium on the use of 
accelerators. In this discussion, Mr. Posmontier called atten- 
tion to some of the better known accelerators and their rela- 
tive efficiency. 

In company with three other Lincoln Highway officials, F. A. 
Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and a director of the National Highway Association, was 
nursing a pair of badly blistered hands recently. While inspect- 
ing a seventeen-mile strip of proposed highway on a desolate 
stretch of the great Salton Desert, west of Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, the big motor car in which the party was traveling set- 
tled through the hard crust into a treacherous sub-surface hole, 
and was extricated with the utmost difficulty, after half a day of 
toil under the heat and glare of a merciless sun, The experi- 
ence was one not to be forgotten, but none of the party really 
regrets the adventure. 

W. H. P. Reilly, of the Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, has been appointed Pacific Coast manager, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, California. 

Walter Jackson, Singapore, crude rubber dealer, is in the 
United States on business. 

C. E. Harding has been appointed manager of the Columbus, 
Ohio, branch of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

J. C. Baldwin has recently joined the crude rubber department 
of W. R. Grace & Co., New York. 

The $500,000 hospital recently dedicated at Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, was donated by E. C. Benedict, the New York banker, 
well known to the rubber trade for his interest in Amazon River 
rubber enterprises. The hospital will accommodate about 200 
patients and will replace two buildings previously used. 

F. Henry Venn has accepted a position in the development 
department of the United States Rubber Co., New York City, 
and will be stationed at New Haven, Connecticut. 

Edmund B. Siegerson has been appointed manager of sales 
promotion for the McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio. He was formerly with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Akron, Ohio, occupying a position as branch manager at 
Albany and Buffalo, New York. 

J. A. Ryan has been put in charge of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Branch of the Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey. He 
was previously employed in the company’s factory and succeeds 
Fred Morey, who has been transferred to the factory. 
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TRADE NOTES, 


The Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., South Braintree, Mass- 
achusetts, maker of “Naturized Rubber,” is now represented in 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin by Pell & Dumont, crude rubber 
brokers, 68 Broad street, New York. 

In order to handle adequately the increased volume of busi- 
ness of both The Electric Cable Company and the Habirshaw 
Electric Cable Company a wire drawing plant was necessary, 
and therefore The Bare Wire Co.’s plant at Yonkers, New 
York, was built and is now in operation. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Stungo-Radium 
Rubber Co., Washington, Pennsylvania, was held recently, at 
which a resolution was adopted changing the corporate name of 
the company to the Washington Rubber Company, under which it 
will hereafter do business. A new board of directors was 
elected, and the company otherwise reorganized. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, announces 
net earnings for the six months from January 1, to June 30, 
1917, after deducting all interest charges and after making an 
allowance of $500,000 on account of War Excess Profits Tax, 
(subject to adjustment when actual figures can be ascertained) 
were $7,239,966. 

The Corn Products Refining Co.’s plant at Edgewater, New 
Jersey, has resumed operations. This plant handles approxi- 
mately 30,000 bushels of corn daily when running at capacity, 
and is the corporation’s second largest plant, being exceeded 
only by the plant at Argo, Illinois, which has a capacity of 
between 50,000 and 60,000 bushels of corn daily. 

The Porter Rubber Co., Salem, Ohio, has elected the follow- 
ing directors: A. H. Boyd, L. H. Brush, Grant Hill ana J. B. 
Rea, of Salem, Ohio, and E. E. Boyd, D. P. Hopkins and J. S. 
Hess, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
to erect an addition to its plant at Comly and Milner streets, 
the estimated cost being $5,000. 

The New York branch of the Rubber Products Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, has been moved from 148 West Sixty-eighth street to 243 
West Fifty-fifth street. James H. Riley, the former New Eng- 
land representative of the company, is manager. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has leased a five-story factory at 927-31 
North Front street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The building 
will have about 60,000 square feet of manufacturing space. 

Bids are being accepted by the Pearce Rubber Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, for the erection of a two-story building, 
160 by 225 feet, to cost about $150,000. 

The United States Raincoat Co., New York City, has in- 
creased its capital from $24,000 to $74,000. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, is erecting 
additions to its plant at Erie, Pennsylvania, and will specialize 
in the production of gray iron castings. The new buildings will 
include a two-story machine shop, a seven-story pattern shop 
and a one-story foundry, the cost being about $1,850,000. The 
company will build a two-story brick and steel drop forge plant 
at Schenectady, New York, and bids are now being accepted. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the American 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey. Israel H. 
Albert, of that city, has been appointed receiver. 

The Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, In- 
diana, has presented all employes in its service for one year or 
more with a life insurance policy, through the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. of New York City. The policy is in accordance 
with the length of Service and will be increased yearly, every 
holder having the privilege of naming the beneficiary. The total 
amount will approximate $250,000, all expenses being paid by 
the company. 

The Raybestos Co., of Bridgeport, Connecticut, is to erect a 
one-story factory, 80 by 100 feet, to cost about $23,500. When 
finished, about 500 additional hands wil) be employed. 

Nordheim & Co. have opened an office at 67 Wall street, 


New York City, for the purpose of conducting an import, ex- 
port and commission business, acting as agents for Von Nord- 
heim & Co., Batavia, Java, and the Indian Trading Co., Soera- 
baya and Rotterdam. This firm is a partnership formed by 
R. von Nordheim of Von Nordheim & Co. and J. J. A. Meel, 
of the Indian Trading Co. 

The Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York, which manufactures 
transmission chains, will construct a new four-story addition to 
its plant on South Tioga street. 





COTTON TRADE NOTES. 


Albert D. Smith & Co. will remove from 35 Thomas street 
to the Dun Building, 290 Broadway, where they will occupy 
the ground floor between now and February 1. 

The “Textile World Journal” says that “Mitafifi,’” as applied to 
Peruvian cotton grown from Egyptian seed, is claimed to be a 
misnomer by domestic cotton experts who have sampled con- 
siderable quantities of this new Peruvian staple. According to 
them, it has more of the characteristics of Nubari cotton and 
would probably command a better price if this fact were known. 

At a recent conference of 100 representative cotton manufac- 
turers held in Washington, D. C., resolutions were adopted to 
secure a standard ginhouse bale 54x27 inches. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Co. Macon, Georgia, which 
has mills at Macon, Columbus, Porterdale and Reynolds, has 
announced that its net profit for the past year total $1,500,000, 
being the most prosperous twelve months of the company’s exist- 
ence. It has declared a cash dividend of 12 per cent on its 
capitalization of $2,500,000 and increased its capital stock to 
$3,000,000, giving to present stockholders 20 per cent of their 
holdings in the new capital stock. 

It is reported locally that the Goodyear Cotton Mills, Good- 
year, Connecticut, are busy installing new machinery and that the 
night force is to be largely increased to facilitate the turning out 
of the mills’ product. 

The Walker Webbing Co., Brockton, Massachusetts, is the new 
name for the plant formerly conducted at 60 South Skinner 
street by the Star Webbing Works, Inc. Dress belting, tire 
tapes and other webs will be manufactured by the new company. 
J. Townsend Walker is president and treasurer; E. D. McLoud 
secretary, and R. Cowgill, superintendent. 





CANADIAN NOTES. 
George P. Marsh, of the sole and heel department of the 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Montreal, who is with the 
Twenty-fourth Battalion at the front, has been awarded a mili- 
tary medal for heroism at Vimy Ridge. He is the son of H. G. 
Marsh, of the mailing department of the same company. 
The Ajax Rubber Co., London, Ontario, will build and equip a 


‘ plant to cost at least $300,000, in which it will manufacture 900 


tires daily, and employ 250 hands. 





MATLACK ENTERS THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

J. C. Matlack, whose resignation as secretary and general man- 
ager of the Ajax Rubber Co., New York City, was mentioned in 
Tue Inpra Rupper Wortp last March, has been elected vice- 
president of the American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Matlack brings to this new position the energy 
and ability which were such important factors in the building up 
of the business of the Ajax Rubber Co. since its organization in 
1911. His previous business connections were with the Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Missouri; then purchasing agent for 
the 60 factories of the American Bicycle Co.; later, president of 
the International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., and then 
vice-president and general manager of its successor, the Michelin 
Tire Co., which position he resigned to associate himself with 
the Ajax Rubher Co. He has many friends in the tire and 
rubber trade who will wish him continued success in his new 


position. 
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REPUBLIC CLUBHOUSE REDUCES THE LABOR TURNOVER. 


The clubhouse of the Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 





has solved the problem of reducing the labor turnover to the 
minimum and is regarded as a good-will asset well worth the 
investment of $48,600. Good food at reasonable prices, a con 
venient, attrac 
tive restaurant, 
educational facil- 
ities and good- 


fellowship among 
the workers have 
lowered the wan- 


lering 


tendency 
ot the average 


r-mill oper- 


rub 
ative to a month- 


ly turnover of 
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Glick, T. J. Glick—both of 3675 Broadway, New York City—and 
J. W. Levy, 446 Knickerbocker avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Deal in rubber boots, shoes, etc. 

Lehigh Rubber Co., Inc., August 23 (New York), $500. ‘W. 


W. MacNeil, 243 West Fifty-tifth street; B. E. Elliott, 1400 
Broadway— both 
of New _ York 
City, and P. H. 


Bradley, 2733 
Broadway, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. To manu- 
facture tires, etc. 

Novelty Rubber 
Go... Inc. The, 
October 17 
(New York), $,- 
000. I. H. Welat, 





240 men less 

than that of the 72 Graham ave- 

averas rubber nue; M. Stein, 
mp Bowl 239 Hart street— 
£ leys, po | Dininc Room in THe Repustic CLusHouse, SEATING 350 PERSONs. both of Brook- 

tables. the cigat lyn, New York— 

and confectionery counter and lectures and entertainments on and J. Halpirin, 220 Eldridge street, New York City. Principal 

the stage of the restaurant-auditorium are also inducements. office, Brooklyn, New York. Manufacture rubber goods. 

While the enterprise is not self sustaining and costs the com Pilot Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., October 15 (New York), $50,- 

pany about $55 a day. at least $172,800 a year is saved, com 000. J. M., Johnson, F. E. Brown and A. L. eatin abil 

puting the cost of the average turnover at a minimum of 300 Ro -hester, New York. To manufacture tires, etc. 

and a maximum of $90 About 2,400 men employed by the : ao =~ - = : m 

company enjoy the privileges of this institution Plexus Tire & Rubber Co., February 13 (Pennsylvania), $50,- 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Racing Tread Co. of Omaha, The, September 8 
$25,000. T. H. Cooper, W. A. Eddy and C. J 


To manufacture automobile, motorcycle and bicycle 


American 
(Nebraska), 
McDonald 
tires. 
The, October 2 (New Jersey), $100,- 
King—all of Trenton, 


Anderson Raincoat Co., 


000. L. P. Randall, U. G. King and L. W 
New Jersey Principal office, New York avenue and Spruce 
street, Trenton, New Jersey Manufacture, purchase and sell 


rubber coats, boots and shoes and all goods of which rubber is 
a component part. 

Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., 
000. S. X. Newman, 453 Seneca 
R. C. Schaefer—both of 1232 Granite building 
New York. Principal office, Rochester, New 
ture tires. 

Bargain Tire Co., 


September 20 (New York), $35,- 
Parkway, A. L. 
all of Rochester, 
York. Manufac- 


Gilman and 


September 22 


(New York), $1,000. 
F. J. Brown, J. Brown and E. L -all of 200 West One 
Hundred and Eleventh street, New York City. Tire repairs, etc. 

Blacklock-Posner Tire Co., Inc., August 28 (New York), $15,000 
S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City; C. A. Weldon, 
591 Seventh street, and H. H. Jacobson, 373 Grand 
both of Brooklyn, New York, Manufacture tires, etc. 

L. Burger, Inc., October 18 (New York), $30,000. L. Burger, 
138 Crary avenue, Mount Vernon, New York; L. T. Lichtman, 
342 Eighth avenue, and M. Lerner, 75 Spring street—both of 
New York Citv. To manufacture garters and arm bands. 

Colorado Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., October 5 (New York), 
$1,000. S. Bernheim, 35 Nassau street, New York City; C. A. 
Weldon, 591 Seventh street, and H. H. Jacobson, 373 Grand 
street—both of Brooklyn, New York. 

Dorrite Insulation Co., Inc., October 3 (New York), $200,000. 
H. A. Dorr, 162 West Thirty-fourth street; C. O. Hall, 147 West 
Thirty-fifth street, and R. D. Adams, 176 Broadway—all of New 
York City. To manufacture insulating materials. 


Inc " 
Brown- 


street— 


Glick & Levy, Inc., October 18 (New York), $60,000. S. J. 


000. President, J. Scott; vice-president, J. H. Scott; treasurer, 
W. M. Moore; G. M. Righter. To manufacture, 
purchase and sell rubber goods, automobile tires, tubes, acces- 


secretary, 


sories, or any other articles of a similar character. 


Tire Shop, September 24 (Delaware), $25,000. 
P. Craig, M. Robinson and H. L. Maris—all of the Denckla 
building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. - Principal office within the 
State of Delaware is with A. A. Watson, 106 Loockerman street, 
Dover. Manufacture and deal in automobile tires, 

Republic Rubber Corp., The, October 6 (New York), $11,250,- 
G00. F. D. Lyon, 208 West Eighty-fifth street; W. F. Cranz, 65 
West Fifty-fourth street, both of New York City, and H. J. 
Esselmont, Montclair, New Jersey. To manufacture rubber 


Quality 


goods. 


Security Tire & Manufacturing Co., September 18 (Dela- 
$2,000,000. M. H. Morris, A. M. Halloran and S. A. 
Williams—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Principal office within 
the State of Delaware is with the Colonial Charter Co.,. 927 
Market street, Wilmington, Authorized to acquire patents for 
the manufacturing of goods pertaining to rubber, rubber goods, 
tires for wheels for automobiles, etc. 

Standard Tire Valve Co., Inc., October 13 (New York), $50,- 
000. G. M. S. Armstrong, 500 Fifth avenue; F. Groat, 207 
Broadway, and S. Sladden, 233 Broadway, all of New York City. 
To manufacture valves, etc. 

Wholesale Tire & Supply Co., September 15 (California), 
$25,000. Directors, J. C. Kavanagh, 337 South Serrane street; 
E. Heizman, 1012 West Fourth street, and G. W. Miller, 950 
Park View—all of Los Angeles, California. Principal office, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Yardville Rubber Specialty Co., October.17 (New Jersey), 
$10,000. H. Johnson, Yardville; S. Berman and S. J. Lewis— 
both of Trenton—all in New Jersey. Principal office within this 
state is at 36 East State street, Trenton. Manufacture, pur- 
chase and sell rubber goods of all kinds and nature, of which 
rubber is a component part, and the various materials entering 
into the manufacture of any and all such goods, ete. 


ware), 
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TRADE NOTES. 

The New York branch of The Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been moved to Sherman Square, Broadway and Sev- 
entieth street. Owen Moynihan, eastern district manager of 
the company, is in charge of this office. 

The Ardmore-Akron Tire & Rubber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, whose incorporation was mentioned in the May issue 
of THe Inpia RupBer Wor-p, expects to have its new plant in 
operation by January 1. The building will have a floor space 
of 27,000 square feet and a capacity of 500 tires and tubes per 
day, the output to be eventually doubled. I. M. Putnam is di- 
recting the work. 

The Carlisle Cord Tire Co., New York City, has recently 
started deliveries from its factory at Andover, Massachusetts. 
The first delivery took place three months after the organization 
of the company, as a result of tire tests covering a period of 
several years. 

The Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, has set aside a 
block of its second preferred stock, a dividend bearing issue, 
for those of its employes who occupy responsible positions and 
have been long in the company’s service. 

The Globe Tire Co., Laporte, Indiana, has been reorganized 
and in future will be known as the Johnstone Tire & Rubber 
Co., with headquarters at 52 West Chippewa street, Buffalo, 
New York, under the management of Samuel Johnstone. The 
factory of the company is at Laporte, Indiana. 

The Consumers Service Tire & Equipment Co., Fulton, Illinois, 
which was incorporated on November 21, 1916, mention being 
made in THE INDIA Rupper Wor~p, has changed its name to the 
Lincoln Highway Tire Co. 

Owing to increased business, The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, Ohio, is enlarging its plant, which will have a capacity 
of about 600 tires and 1,000 inner tubes per day. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is to erect an 
addition to its plant on Brenning avenue. The structure will be 
a one-story building of brick and reinforced concrete. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio, has 
opened a New York branch at Broadway and Fifty-seventh 
street, having leased the store and basement on the northeast 
corner. 

The Dayton Tire Co., Copley Square, Boston, Massachusetts, 
is soon to occupy a new building at 700 Beacon street, being 
obliged to seek larger quarters on account of increased business. 

The Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is erect- 
ing three additions to its plant on Whitehead road, at an approx- 
imate cost of $85,000. The buildings will be one and two-story 
structures, 50 by 75 feet, 50 by 120 feet and 25 by 75 feet, re- 
spectively. They are to be ready for occupancy by February 1, 
1918. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has ap- 
pointed Rodney W. Day manager of its branch at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Day was formerly connected with the Buffalo, New 
York, branch. On October 5 representatives of the company held 
a banquet at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, 
speeches being made by a number of those present. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., New York City, reports for 
the year ended June 30 gross sales amounting to $2,751,269, and 
net profits of $594,020. 

The New York branch of The Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pennsylvania, will change its name from The Lee 
Tire Sales Co., Inc., to the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., of New 
York, Inc., in order to be more closely identified with the 
parent company. The company’s sales offices are now at 236 
West Fifty-fourth street, New York City. Another branch 
has recently been opened in Chicago, G. H. Wright being in 
charge. 


The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, has recently opened a Philadelphia branch at 864 North 
Broad street. William R. Barnes, the well known Philadelphia 
tire man, is in charge of this branch. 

About 70 truck and tire salesmen of the United States Rubber 
Co. recently met in Providence, Rhode Island. C. J. Welch, 
sales manager, was in charge of the convention and banquet that 
were held at the Crown Hotel. 

The Security Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will build 
a plant at Wellington, Ohio. The company is capitalized for 
$1,000,000 and manufactures a tire that does not require inflation. 

The Standard Tire & Rubber Co., Detroit, Michigan, has 
opened a branch at Kansas City, Missouri, the building being a 
two-story structure at 104 Grand avenue. 

The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, will build 
two additions to its plant at Galesburg, Illinois—one a three- 
story structure, 250 by 60 feet, semi-fireproof and of steel and 
brick construction; the other, 100 by 60 feet, and of similar con- 
struction, to be used for office purposes. Work on a third 
structure, a 100 by 50 foot one-story calender and mill room, 
is now nearing completion. 

Owing to increased business, the Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
New Jersey, has opened new headquarters at 245 West Fifty- 
fifth street, New York City. 

The Hartford Tire Co. Inc. New York City, has moved 
from 149 West Fifty-first street to larger quarters at 238 West 
Fifty-sixth street. The new store has 3,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has made the following 
M. Whiting has been placed in charge of 
Boutelle 


new appointments: E. 
the department at Rochester, New York, and C. E. 
appointed local manager at the Birmingham, Alabama, depot, 
replacing J. T. Kemp, who has been made a special truck tire 
representative. 

The Tacoma Tire Service System, of Tacoma, Washington, 
has established a branch on Broadway, New York City. 

The Empire Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is 
building a one-story addition to its plant, approximately 90 by 
320 feet, to cost $40,000. 

The New Idea Double Tire Co., Syracuse, New York, has in- 
creased its capital from $5,000 to $75,000. 

The Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York, will build a new 
plant at Youngstown, Ohio, for the production of tires and 
tubes. The plant will have an ultimate capacity of 4,000 tires 
and tubes daily, and work on the buildings is to begin some time 
this fall. J. H. Kelly, former sales manager of the Republic 
Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is vice-president and general 
manager of the company. 

The Century-Plainfield Tire & Rubber Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey, incorporation of which was published in THe INnpIA Rus- 
BER Wor Lp, September 1, 1917, conducts the tire manufacturing 
and selling business of the Rubber Insulated Metals Corp., Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, has 
opened a new branch at 110 Boylston street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, with O. S. Johnson in charge. 

Iowa City, Iowa, is to have a new tire factory, to be known as 
the Iowa City Tire & Tube Co. The management includes a 
number of men prominent locally. W. H. Brooks of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who has had 20 years experience in tire manufac- 
ture, will be superintendent. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Portage Rubber Co., held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 5, a resolution was passed calling 
a special meeting of stockholders November 20, to increase 
the authorized capitalization to $10,000,000, half common and 
half preferred stocks, to provide for the future growth of the 


business. The directors passed a resolution to pay the holders 
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of common the regular 3 per cent quarterly dividend November 
15, on stock of record November 5, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the preferred stock January 1, on 
stock of record December 20. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders’ committee of the Dry 
Climate Tire Co., the appointment of three trustees to hold all 
stock in reserve and vote upon it at option was resolved upon. 
Among other measures, it was provided that no stockholder 
should dispose of his holdings without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the trustees. 

The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co. of Zanesville, Ohio, will manu- 
facture tires and rubber heels and possibly composition soles. 
Mark Platnick, secretary, and W. F. Hendrick, superintendent, 
are both of St. Louis. It is proposed to employ 100 people. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


The New York offices of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. have 
been moved to new and commodious quarters at the 
southwest corner of Seventh avenue and Fifty-seventh street. 
Here the new branch 
offices and the gen- 
eral offices of the 
company will be pro- 
vided with ample ac- 
commodations, made 
necessary by the in- 


more 


business of 
this company. The 
products of the com- 
pany will be 
played in a large and 
well-appointed 
room, to which the 
public will be cor- 
dially invited. 

The September 
earnings of the com- 
pany were the largest 
in any month of its 
history. For the fiscal 
year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, the com- 
pany earned approxi- 
mately $10 a share for its 4,907,200 common stock, compared 
with $7.50 in 1915. Dividends are being paid on the junior 
issues at the rate of $4 a year, which means that earnings in the 
current 12 months, after liberal allowance for war taxes and 
depreciation, will show a minimum of 2% times dividend on the 
common stock, and allowing the usual dividend on the preferred 
stock and the regular $4 a share on the common, the company 
will put away a surplus this year of at least $1,500,000. 

The announcement that a cord tire is to be added to the Kelly- 
Springfield line of tires was made at a conference recently held 
by the branch managers of that company. Other new acqui- 
sitions to the Kelly-Springfield line are 32 x 3% and 34 x 3% 
inch special tires intended for use on trailers. The company 
announced an advance of 10 per cent in the price of tires on 
October 15. 

The cost of the new plant at Cumberland, Maryland, will be 
$5,000,000 and have a capacity of from 4,000 to 5,000 tires per 
day, with an annual capacity of 400,000 tons of automobile sup- 
plies. Work is soon to be commenced on a number of the 
smaller buildings, but the main structure, 900 by 700 feet, will 
mot be started until mext May. The plant will occupy 75 acres, 


creasing 


dis- 


show- 





Ketty-Sprincrietp Trre Co.’s New York 


OrrFice. 


3,000 men being employed the first year and 5,000 the second, 
this number to be increased later to 10,000. ° Land improvements 
are also planned, to include the erection of a complete industrial 
city with modern dwellings. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE SAVAGE TIRE CoO. 


Aaa W. SAVAGE, founder of the great company in 

San Diego, California, that bears his name, was born in 
Engiand in 1857. His education began in Britain and was con- 
tinued in Baltimore, 





Maryland. 

Before declaring 
allegiance to Uncle 
Sam he traveled ex- 
tensively in quest of 
business adventure. 
In the West Indies 
he was a_ coffee 
planter. In Aus- 
tralia he became a 
cattleman. While at 
the antopodes he 
helped organize cav- 
alry during the 
trouble then pend- 
ing between France 
and England over 
New Caledonia. 
This task complet- 
ed, he came to set- 











tle in the United 

States. ! 
He managed the ArtHurR W. SAVAGE. 

railroad that ran 


from Rome to Schenectady, now a part of the New York Cen- 
tral system, and he built the Saratoga Electric roads. Later he 
established the Savage Arms Company in Utica, New York, and 
built up one of the greatest firearms enterprises in the country. 
The first hammerless repeating rifle and the first sporting smoke- 
less cartridges were his inventions. He also invented the Savage 
Dirigible Torpedo which was used by Brazil in its war of re- 
bellion. The present widely used method of drying wool, and 
machines for the decortication of fiber, were devised by him. 
The Savage Steel Penumatic Tire and the process of making 
the Grafinite inner tubes are among his contributions to the 
rubber industry. 

His latest industrial endeavor is the A. J. Savage Munitions 
Co., for which a large plant will be erected in San Diego. 

Painting in oils, flower raising and golf are subsidiary occupa- 
tions of this energetic and successful Eastern-Western American. 





DAVID C. SPRAKER RESIGNS. 

David C. Spraker, president of the Kokomo Rubber Co., 
Kokomo, Indiana, has resigned, and is succeeded by A. V. 
Conradt, D. L. Spraker will continue as general manager. 
David C. Spraker organized this company 22 years ago and, 
as its president and general manager, started and continued its 
success to the present day. He expects to leave shortly for 
California, where he has important interests. 





AKRON-BOSTON EXPRESS USES CORD TIRES. 

The transportation service inaugurated between Akron and 
Boston by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. with a 5-ton 
truck, hauling tires ‘to the company’s eastern branches and 
returning with tire fabric from the Goodyear mills at Good- 
year, Connecticut, has now grown into a fleet of five trucks, 
plying regularly between the two cities, observing a seven-day 
schedule for the round trip of 1,500 miles. On the 3-ton trucks 
the tire sizes are 38x7 front and 44x10 rear, while the 5-ton 
freighters use 40x8 front and 48x12 rear. These are of the 
same design as the regular cord tires except that they contain 
more plies of cords and increased amounts of rubber. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, on October 11 
and 12 held a general sales convention, including the entire 
sales force and more than forty branch managers. The principal 
event was a banquet tendered the visiting salesmen on the 
evening of October 11, when 45 guests were present and speeches 
were made by a number of men prominent in the tire industry, 
John H. Diehl, sales manager, being toastmaster. 
The company is erecting new buildings, to be completed within 
the next three months. This will double the capacity of its 


is the chief part, has changed the entire industrial complexion 
of the city, there now being twenty-one factories, which turn out 
from 100 to 25,000 tires a day. 

“An idea of the size of the industry can be gained from # 
description of The B. F. Goodrich Co., one of the largest of the 
group. This plant, which is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, consists of 63 buildings in one group, in which are em- 
ployed over 21,000 persons. It is nearly four miles round the 
confines of the plant. Over 250 lines of rubber goods are manu- 


factured.” 
* * + 


search, the escaped military kite 
balloon belong- 


After an exhaustive three days’ 








Mason Tire & Rusper Co., Kent, Onto. 


plant, which will have a production of 1,500 tires per day and 
will employ 500 operatives exclusive of the office force. The 
buildings will be completed by January 1 and are to have a floor 
space of 84 by 169 feet. 

* + * 

The following information relating to Akron’s rubber industry, 
particularly tires, is from the News Bureau of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.: 

“Every time a tire blows out Akron grows, and the rate of 
this growth can best be realized when it is taken into con- 
sideration that 20,000,000 auto tires are running over all kinds 
of roads in the United States every day. That is one reason 
why Akron never knows hard times, even in war times. No 
matter what happens, the motorist is loath to give up his car. 
Panics, bank failures, war—it’s just the same. 

“Factory _fig- 


ing to the Good- 
year Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, 80 
feet long and 22 
feet in diameter, 
has at last beer 
located and _ re- 
turned to the Good- 
year aeronautical 
field. The Good- 
year kite balloons 
are equipped with 
a rip-panel, a nar- 
row strip of bal- 
loon fabric, which 
balloonists open 
only in emergen- 
cies to make quick landings. It is thought that the rope con- 
necting this strip of fabric with the basket caught on the limb of 
a tree, pulling the rip-panel open and bringing the balloon to 
earth. Upon examination it was found to be unharmed, and a 
few hours after its return was again sent up into the air. 
Employes of the Goodyear company have started a fund to buy 
“smokes” for the Sammies in France. By a special arrange- 
ment, the money is to be sent to a tobacco company, which in 


turn will see that the soldiers get the “smokes.” 
* * * 





The directors of the Goodrich company have announced the is- 
sue of 15,000,000 two-year 6 per cent notes to provide for largely 
increased sales and the carrying of heavy stocks of crude rubber 
made necessary by uncertain shipping from the Far East. There 
will be no public offerings as the entire issue has been taken by 





ures show that : 
over 70,000 tires 4 bt 
are shipped out of 
Akron every day, 
nearly three- 
fourths of the en- 
tire number man- 


ufactured in the 
United States. 
Over 60,000 work- 


ers are employed 
in the great rub- 
ber factories here, 
most of them en- 
gaged in some way in turning out tires for motorists, motor 





Tue B. F. 


cyclists, bicyclists and aviators. 

“In ten years the growth of the tire industry has transformed 
Akron from a town of 65,000 into a city of 157,812 inhabitants 
and many workers have been turned away because it has been 
impossible until recently to find houses or rooms for their 
accommodation, as the building of homes has not kept pace with 
the growth of the tire factories. 

“In 46 years the rubber business, of which the tire industry 








Goopricu Co., Akron, Onto. 


several New York banks. Earnings of the company for the 
year, after the deduction of all expenses and the war tax, are 
estimated at $7,200,000, or $12 a share for the common stock, 
compared with $7,657,000 in 1916, $10,317,000 in 1915, $3,371,000 
in 1914 and $668,164 in 1913. 
* * * 

The Northeastern Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Association is am 
organization of rubber manufacturers in. 4nd around Akron, 
R. G. Kreitler being chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
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Association is organized for the purpose of taking united action 
on any rate adjustments that may be proposed, either by the 
shippers or the carriers. 

* * : 


The Avalon Tire & Rubber Co., whose incorporation was 
mentioned in the September issue of The India Rubber World, 
has purchased a ten-acre plot, for the erection of a concrete 


building, 50 by 150 feet. 
* * - 


The Akron Biltwell Tire & Rubber Co. has purchased 12% 
acres of land on the Belt Line Railway, south of Akron, and 
work on the company’s new factory is now in progress. The 
building, a three-story structure of reinforced steel and concrete, 
is to be 60 by 300 feet and will have a capacity of 500 tires 
per day. 

This company was incorporated December 23, 1916, with a 
capital stock of $200,000. The officers are: M. Braley, president 
and general manager; W. M. Graham, vice president; and J. F. 
Risch, secretary and treasurer. J. P. Reger and J. B. Pergrin 


are directors. 
” + * 


F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has given $75,000 to Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio, for 
the establishment of a men’s gymnasium. Permits were recently 
issued to Mr. Seiberling for the erection of 14 new houses on 
Goodyear Heights in this city. 

* * , 


Ted Nicar, the new sales manager of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s boot and shoe department, was formerly with the 
La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


_ ne 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


2's By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE manufacturers of rubber goods in practically every line 
are being handicapped by the scarcity of experienced work- 

men and workwomen. This is especially the case in the gar- 
ment and footwear trades, which without exception have more 
business on their books than they have workers to manufacture. 
Those concerns which have contracts for government supplies 
are, as a rule, giving them the preference, and this patriotism 
is resulting in serious delays in deliveries of goods to the regu- 
lar customers. While this might be remedied later when the 
government orders are filled, it has been found in several cases 
that still further supplies are ordered by the government agents, 
with the result of further delaying the production and delivery 
of civilian orders. As a consequence, retailers of these goods, 
whose orders remain unfilled, are being greatly incommoded, 
and in some cases are losing trade through inability to keep their 


stocks complete. 
* ° 7 


The extensive plant of the Panther Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., at Stoughton, this state, was entirely destroyed by fire on 
September 8. This plant was originally that of the Plymouth 
Rubber Co., and was acquired by the Panther company about 
five years ago. It consisted of five buildings. Two were of 
brick construction and one of these was only finished and occu- 
pied in June. The other brick building had been in use about 
three years. Three wooden buildings comprised the rest of the 
plant, and all were destroyed. The blaze started in the largest 
of the wooden buildings, shown at the right in the picture, 
which was used for stérage and receiving purposes, early in the 
morning previous to the regular working hours. The whole 


plant, including machinery, was estimated to be worth about 
$250,000, and at the time of the fire the stock of raw materials 
and manufactured goods was between $100,000 and $150,000. 


This plant was devoted mainly to the manufacture of rubber 
heels, rubber and fiber soles, mechanical and molded goods. 
The company has a factory at Chelsea, this state, which has been 
used exclusively for the production of rubber-coated duck for 
“Gem” inner soling in shoe manufacture, and this factory is be- 





STOUGHTON FACTOR”: 


PLANT oF PrymMouTtH Rupper Co., StouGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ing rapidly equipped with the necessary machinery for the early 
filling of orders on hand for goods previously manufactured at 
the Stoughton factory. 

The officers of the company have not yet fully decided as to 
their future plans. Endeavors are being made to induce the 
company to rebuild at Stoughton. 

* * * 


The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., of Trenton, New 
Jersey, has opened a handsome agency at 679 Beacon street, in 
charge of S. L. Blood, New England manager. Mr. Blood is a 
veteran in the tire business, having learned the mechanical and 
business end of the trade at the Fisk factory in Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, and afterwards becoming local representative for 
the Fisk Rubber Co. at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Seven years 
ago he instituted the Boston agency of the Ajax Rubber Co., 
Inc., of New York City, and has most successfully managed it 
until his recent resignation, to assume this connection with the 
Globe company. The new headquarters, formerly an automobile 
showroom, have been entirely renovated and rearranged, and 
are admirably adapted to its new purposes. 

7 * . 


Fred H. Learned, for 18 years New England salesman for 
the Revere Rubber Co., Boston, has resigned to associate him- 
self in a similar capacity with Stowe & Woodward Co., Newton 
Lower Falls, manufacturers of rubber-covered rolls and mechan- 
ical goods. 

7 * oe 

The baseball club of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
came East to play a series of games with the “Red Tops” of the 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, which resulted 
in favor of the Fisk company. At the game, which was played 
upon the athletic field of the Fisk company, a collection was 
taken for the benefit of the Springfield Union tobacco fund for 
the American soldier boys in France, and this totaled more 
than $100. 

* 7 * 

The Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, recently 
brought out an army officer’s raincoat and military cape, each 
made of fine wool of khaki color from special patterns and finely 
finished. Both are meeting with a very good demand and sell- 
ing quite freely. 





“Rubber Machinery,” Mr. Pearson’s newest book, filled with 
valuable information for rubber manufacturers, is now ready for 
mailing. Price, $6. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE rubber industry of Rhode Island continues its record 

breaking career with no indications of any immediate cessa- 
tion. In fact, nearly every plant in the State, in addition to running 
to full capacity with day and night shifts, is far behind on 
orders and more are being added every day. This condition 
pertains not only to special war and government orders, but 
to regular production as well. 

As to the help proposition, never in the history of the in- 
dustry in Rhode Island was there such a demand for labor and 
never was there such a shortage, both of skilled and unskilled 
labor, notwithstanding that never was the scale of wages as 
high as at present. Every manager and superintendent reports 
and has reported for a number of months, the almost utter im- 
pessibility of securing additional help. While the wage schedule 
has been high for several months past, with bonuses added to the 
regular card, the month of October witnessed the putting into 
effect of a new schedule, in addition to making as a part of 
the regular wage the 10 per cent bonus that has been in effect 
since November of last year. Upwards of 7,500 employes of rub- 
ber concerns throughout the State are affected by this new wage 
schedule. To meet the increasing demand for its product, the 
National India Rubber Co., Bristol, will erect a new mill, to be 
located east of the present shoe making room and connected with 
the main building. The new structure will be three stories and 
basement, of brick and mill construction, 202 feet long by 0 
feet wide. 


* * * 


Albert Boudreau, formerly a foreman for the Woonsocket 
Rubber Co. in the Alice mill at Woonsocket, is being held by 
the Federal authorities as a “slacker” for refusing to register in 
violation of the Selective Army Draft Act. He was discharged 
by the company last June, when he refused to register, but he 
was not arrested until recently and is now awaiting trial. He 
claims that his reason for refusing to comply with the law is 
because he is a Socialist and a “conscientious objector.” 

William Brawley, for the past two years chemical expert at 
the Alice mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., at Woonsocket, re- 
signed from that concern early the past month to accept a posi- 
tion with the Goodrich Rubber Co., at Akron, Ohio. Before 
concluding his duties he was surrounded by his associates and 
many friends, who made him the recipient of a number of val- 
uable and useful gifts. 

David Britt, John McManus and Arthur Anderson, for many 
years employes at the Millville plant of the Woonsocket Rubber 
Co., at Millville, have been recommended by the manage- 
ment of the corporation as capable aspirants for government 
positions as inspectors of rubber boots on their arrival in France. 
The three young men are among those who have been accepted 
for service in the newly drafted National army. 


* * * 


The Narragansett Cotton Mills, Inc., recently incorporated 
under the laws of Rhode Island, has acquired a tract of land 
in Apponaug, where it will erect a plant for the exclusive manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics that are used for automobile tires. 
It is understood that the concern will apply to the Town Council 
for a ten years’ exemption from taxes under the provisions 
of the vote of the taxpayers in a financial town meeting. Build- 
ing operations will be commenced as soon as the matter has 
been satisfactorily adjusted with the Town Council. The site is 
admirably located for transportation facilities and the plant at 
first will afford employment for about 200 persons. 

* * ~ 

The Mechanical Fabric Co. has had plans completed and the 

contract awarded for the building of an additional story to its 


plant at Sprague street, this city. This will give the structure 
tour stories instead of three, as at present. 
+ . * 

Evidences of the increasing business of the Revere Rubber 
Co. ‘are to be seen at the plant on Valley street, Providence, 
where several new buildings are in process of erection or altera- 
tion and a number of changes under way. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S RUBBER GOODS TRADE WITH 
UNITED STATES. 


HE official figures of British overseas trade in 1916 that have 

just been published show that the United States has sup- 
plied England with motor tires and tubes to the value of £1,400,- 
911. That this business is directly due to the war is clearly 
shown by the comparatively small imports of tires from the 
United States in 1914, which were valued at £270,550. France, 
it appears, comes next in the list with exports of tires and tubes 
to England, valued at £1,330,037 for 1916, which also shows a 
decided increase over 1914 when £331,070 was the value of the 
amount exported. The amount supplied by Italy was valued at 
£453,625; Switzerland, £63,967, and other foreign countries, 
£19,220, bringing the total of England’s 1916 imports of tires and 
tubes to £2,070,760, compared to £1,888,054 in 1914. 

The United States does not appear to have any trade worthy 
of mention with England in motorcycle and bicycle tires and tubes, 
due no doubt to the fact that her war requirements in this re- 
spect were small compared to those of motor tires and tubes. 

Imports of other tires and tubes show a falling off in 1916, 
when a total of £10,040 value was imported from foreign sources 
compared to £11,944 in 1914, of which the United States supplied 
£9,422 value in 1916, compared to £11,889 value, in 1914. 

England does not find it necessary to buy engine and boiler 
packing outside of her domain. The fact is, she makes more 
than enough for her own requirements and, in 1916, exported 
goods of this type, to the value of £242,914, to foreign countries, 
including £24,084 value to the United States. In 1914, England’s 
foreign exports of packing were £125,594, of which the United 
States received £18,548. 

Foreign imports of miscellaneous rubber goods have largely 
increased in 1916, due to the stress of war, and of the total 
value, £962,967, the United States supplied by far the largest 
amount, which was £890,657. In 1914, a total of £632,460 in value 
was imported, in which the United States was interested to the 
extent of £221,641. In 1916, England exported to this country 
miscellaneous rubber goods to the amount of £36,532, compared 
to £45,041 in 1914. 

Imports of waste and reclaimed rubber from foreign countries 
have increased from 3,575,800 pounds, value £87,158 in 1915, to 
£4,043,400 pounds, value £110,224 in 1916, of which amounts the 
United States supplied 2,918,800 pounds, value £72,529 in 1915, 
and 3,161,700 pounds, value £86,326 in 1916. England’s exports 
of waste and reclaimed rubber to the United States for 1916 were 
9,923,300 pounds, value £159,520, compared to 3,824,800 pounds, 
value £65,333 for 1915. 





“ANDALUSIA” RUBBER ARRIVALS DELAYED. 

It was announced to the trade more than two months ago 
that the steamship Andalusia, a former German boat, would 
probably sail from Manila in September or early in October, 
bringing considerable rubber from Singapore and other eastern 
ports, but her sailing has been delayed. Frank Waterhouse & 
Co. stated, October 9, that the Andalusia would probably sail 
late in October, direct for Seattle, in which event it would load 
no rubber nor other cargo at Singapore. However, the former 
German steamer Sachsen, rechristened Cattagoochee, and loading 
at Singapore, was expected to sail that day and would carry a 
large part of the rubber bookings made for the Andalusia. 
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RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 
HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


[333.] 
inner tube poles are requested 


Names of concerns manufacturing aluminum and steel 


[334.] A correspondent is in the market for a tube skiving 
machine. 

[335.] An inquiry has been received for names of firms sup- 
plying “Edible Stearine.” 

{336.] The name of the manufacturer of “Atmoid” has been 
requested. 

{337.] An inquirer desires to secure a small cutting machine 
for cutting rubber strips. 

{338.] <A specific gravity apparatus for rubber testing is de- 


sired by a correspondent. 


{339.] Names of manufacturers of dry sifting machines are 
requested 
{340.] A contract for making a branded tire may be secured 


by a reliable tire manufacturer 

{341.] The address of a firm dealing in seconds or partly dam- 
aged tire accessories is requested 

{342.] A correspondent desires to know the best way to clean 
molds. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Reserved addresses be obtained from the Bureau and 
its district and cooperative offices. Request for each opportunity 
should be on a separate sheet, and state opportunity number. 

[25,437.] A company in British East Africa wishes to pur- 
chase bicycle tires, 28 by 1% inches, with tubes, tin plate cups 


may 


and tapping knives. 


{25,441.] A man in Spain desires an agency for the sale of 
suspenders. 

[25,445.] A company in Italy wishes to purchase fountain 
pens. 


{25,475.] A firm in Zanzibar is in the market for fountain 
pens and garters. 

25,521]. A firm in British East Africa is in the market for 
suspenders. 

[25,527.] A company in 
tubes, sheets, asbestos packing and sheets and wire protected 


India desires to purchase rubber 


hose. 
« [25,528.] A man in Portugal wishes to buy automobile acces- 
sories, 

[25,529.] An agency is desired in Spain for the sale of rub- 


ber goods, elastic goods, mackintoshes, rubber corks and pneu- 
matic tires. 

[25,540.] 
in the United States, desires to purchase or secure agencies for 


A representative of a firm in Ecuador, who will be 


the sale of automobile supplies 
[25,547.] A merchant in India desires to purchase automo- 
bile and bicycle tires. 
{25,550.] A wholesale dealer in Italy desires to purchase or 
secure an agency for all kinds of rubber surgical supplies. 
(25,552.] A 
sale of sulphur and general chemicals. 
A firm in India wishes to communicate with Ameri- 


company in Portugal desires an agency for the 


(25,555.] 


can manufacturers and exporters of beltings. 


[25,564.] An agency is desired in France for the sale of auto- 
mobile accessories. 
[25,594.] A firm in British East Africa is in the market for 


tinned metal latex cups. 
[25,595.] 


imitation leather for upholstery. 


A company in South Africa is in the market for 


BRITISH TRADE NOTES. 


OVERNMENT and private orders have been so extremely 
large that there is a regular boom in the rubber trade in 
England, and manufacturers scarcely know where to begin first. 
There has been a tremendous order for government ground 
sheet capes, which are being produced at an incredibly rapid 
rate. These are now turned out in both 42 and 63-inch goods. 
Tenders for single texture waterproof capes for postoffice girls 
and for jerkins are also out. The jerkins, worn by certain 
British troops, were formerly made of leather, but owing to 
the scarcity of this material will now be produced in rub- 
berized cloth, probably double-texture stout twill. This new 
government order is said to be for truly enormous quantities. 
The Admiralty has been buying a fair amount of oilskins and 
swimming bladders, while for various kinds of goods, like 
valises, kit bags, trench boots, trench waders, all for war pur- 
poses, the demand has been extraordinarily brisk. 

A new item for the front is catapult rubber. It appears that 
with catapults, soldiers in the trenches kill rats, birds and 
even small game. 

Soldiers on leave gratefully declare that the rubber cushions 
inside their steel helmets have saved hundreds of lives by ab- 
sorbing the shock of bullets and shrapnel. 

An increasing demand for gas bags has been created, and 
it is said that the government has also bought these. From 
various quarters the opinion is heard that the use of coal-gas 
for driving automobiles will be permanent and that the manu- 
facture of gas bags will continue. 

* * * 


The prohibition of imports of rubber operating gloves by 
the British Government has led to a shortage that is raising a 
good deal of comment, considering the great need of large 
supplies of gloves under present circumstances. Although a 
certain amount is manufactured locally, it appears that the 
quality is inferior to that of goods from the United States or 
Canada. Some dealers, however, claim that the British prod- 
uct is quite satisfactory both as regards quality and quantity. 
3ut the fact remains that there is a serious shortage of the 
article and that the matter has been placed before the govern- 
ment. It is hoped that the importation of rubber gloves in suffi- 
cient quantities will be allowed without the necessity of first 
obtaining licenses. 

* * * 


The partnership of Hendrey & Puckle, crude rubber brokers, 
9 Mincing Lane, London, E. C. 3, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Puckle retires from business and Mr. Hendrey be- 
comes director of Edward Till & Co., Limited, crude rubber im- 
porters, 21 Mincing Lane, London, E. C. 3. 


* * * 


Over 50 per cent of the Dunlop Rubber Co.’s staff in Dublin 
has joined the forces. A recent published casualty list contains. 
the name of Lieut. R. V. Drough, an old employe, whose name 
figures among the posthumous recipients of the Military Cross. 





RUBBER FACTORY AT JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 

A significant result of the war is that countries are learning 
to utilize to the utmost their own resources and to depend as 
little as possible on imports. Of this newly developing indus- 
trial independence, South Africa is a fair example. Before the 
war, practically every kind of manufactured goods was im- 
ported to a greater or lesser degree. Now factories are being 
erected and many new industries have been started. At Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal, the manufacture of rubber goods has 
commenced; certain accessories, such as rolling rings, neck 
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rings and diaphragms, have been produced from raw rubber, 
and some of these articles are now in general use on the rail- 
ways. Engine packings are also turned out and it seems that 
this branch will expand rapidly. 

Asbestos is produced on an increasing scale; sulphate of am- 
monia, sulphuric acid and French chalk are locally manufac- 
tured and successfully used, while experiments are being con- 
ducted in the production of litharge. 





NOTES ON THE GERMAN RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
Compiled from British and European Press Despatches. 


A* might have been expected, the government is making ever 

deepening incursions upon industrial freedom, and the rub- 
ber trade is no exception. Towards the end of 1915, the War 
Raw Material Department of the Prussian War Committee re- 
quested the Central Association of German Rubber Works to 
hold a meeting, and a war committee of the German rubber 
industry was appointed. Large and small factories, as well as 
representatives of rubber works in the German Confederacy, 
belong to this committee, so that the government is kept fully 
informed of all matters regarding the rubber trade. At the 
same time an organization for the protection of credit within 
the German rubter industry was formed, but not as a depart- 
ment of the Central Association; members were free to join or 
not, as they thought best. 

The occurrence of cases of “cornering” large quantities of rub- 
ber goods gave the Bundesrat occasion to introduce so-called 
“equitable price limits”; that is, the purchase price plus the bare 
costs of selling, plus the exact amount of profit secured in the 
preceding year on similar goods. The Central Association pro- 
tested against this measure of the military authorities. 

Considerable discussion was caused by the prohibition to ad- 
vertise certain sanitary articles and by the decree limiting the 
sale of rubber nipples to registered chemists. Against this, too, 
the association protested, but in vain. 

In April, 1916, stocks of old and reclaimed rubber were com- 
mandeered and their price limits fixed. Cycling was prohibited 
and subsequently all tires from idle machines were seized. Be- 
fore long practically all private automobiles, motorcycles and 
bicycles were requisitioned by the government. 

The result of all these requisitions, restrictions and prohibitions 
is that the rubber trade is slower than it would have been, even 
considering the shortage of rubber. And this position is in no 
way improved by the irregular labor conditions prevailing. Every 
now and then, reservists are called to the front and huge gaps 
are formed in the ranks of workmen which are with great dif- 
ficulty filled, as it is almost impossible to obtain men with the 
necessary experience. 

Of course there was and is a certain amount of war work. 
But requirements are high and material and substitutes very 
short indeed. This condition is seriously felt in regard to tires, 
which must be forthcoming because of the importance of auto- 
mobiles and bicycles in the war. Some tires are made of a 
substitute; others are solid, suspension of the cars being so im- 
proved as to make up for the loss of elastic material. Wooden 
wheels are coming to the fore as the carefully hoarded govern- 
ment stocks of rubber give out. It is, perhaps, due only to per- 
fect reclamation of rubber that Germany has been able to get 
along without imports for so long. 

Manufacturers of and traders in technical rubber goods for 
industrial purposes have come off best so far, although, naturally, 
scarcity of rubber limits their operations. The trade in surgical 
rubber goods suffers much from the many prohibitions; on the 
other hand, there have been and are plenty of government 
orders. 

The rubber brought back on the “Deutschland” somewhat re- 
lieved the industry; the greater part of it served for war pur- 


poses or was used in the manufacture of important surgical 
goods. In recognition of his bold act, the Central Union of 
German Rubber Manufacturers presented Captain Konig, com- 
mander of the “Deutschland,” with a silver tea service and 
donated 10,000 marks to the pensions fund of the crew. 

The necessity of resorting to all manner of substitutes and 
mixtures makes what business there is very uncertain. People 
do not take kindly to “War Qualities” and it requires time to 
get them accustomed to the new makes of rubber goods that 
are obviously inferior. 

Synthetic rubber, replacing natural rubber, may still be termed 
a bright but distant vision. For some time, however, scientists 
have been experimenting with varieties of the Euphorbia which 
grow abundantly in central Europe. The plants are allowed to 
wither and then ground to a coarse powder which is extracted 
by benzine, ether or similar solvents. The extract obtained is 
dark green and has a strong smell. It contains about 1.56 per 
cent of mineral substance and 50 to 60 per cent of fat. When 
the substance is dissolved with an excess of alcohol a rubber- 
like material remains as sediment. The extract yields about 20 
per cent of this rubber—if such it may be termed. It is esti- 
mated that about 43 kilos of rubber and 120 kilos of fat can be 
obtained from one hectare (2.47 acres) of the species Tithymalus 
peplus—a common garden weed—and 50 kilos of rubber and 140 
kilos of fat per hectare from the Euphorbia cyparissios. 

There are plans for developing an industry out of this. Chil- 
dren are to collect the wild plants, which will be dried and then 
sent to laboratories to be treated. It is hoped to render the fat 
fit for human consumption or else to use it for soap or for the 
production of glycerine, while the yields of rubber are expected 
to eliminate dependence on foreign-grown rubber to a very 
great extent. 


GERMANY’S RUBBER SUPPLIES. 


A circumstance that has caused a good deal of surprise and 
conjecture in the rubber trade, has been the fact that Germany, 
to all appearances entirely cut off from rubber supplies, man- 
aged to get along for three years with the little stock she had. 
It was well-known that the rubber trade in Germany was 
shackled with restrictions and prohibitions, that various more 
or less ingenious substitutes were devised for rubber, and it was 
claimed that these helps, which alone could not have made up 
for the lack of stock, were reinforced by synthetic rubber and 
by a method of reclaiming rubber which German genius had 
discovered. 

A warning to Canadian shippers, which was lately published 
in Montreal papers by Clarence I. de Sola, Belgian consul, seems. 
to clear up the mystery. 

According to him, German agents have been actively and suc- 
cessfully engaged in providing the fatherland with rubber via 
Holland. It appears that the agents had very cleverly misled 
Canadian exporters and made them the innocent purveyors to the 
enemy. From what can be gathered of the consul’s utterances, 
a well constructed plot of rubber smuggling in a new guise seems 
to have finally been discovered. 

GERMANY SEIZES SWEDISH MONEY IN RUBBER PLOT. 

Swedish papers announce the startling fact that Germany 
has seized in German banks 6,000,000 kroner belonging to the 
Stockholm Handelsbank as the result of a rubber importation 
plot that failed. 

It seems that the Stockholm Handelsbank, on behalf of a 
Christiania firm, placed 3,200,000 kroner on deposit in France 
early last year to pay for 400 tons of rubber to be shipped from 
Havre to Alexandrovsk, Russia. The French authorities learned 
of the German plot to capture the cargo at sea, and promptly 
commandeered both the goods and money involved. There- 
upon the German interests concerned demanded repayment from 
the Handelsbank, and, being refused, seized its assets in Germany. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN JAPAN. 
By a Special Correspondent 


lane Japanese rubber industry has developed considerably 
as a result of the war. The British prohibition of rub- 
ber imports, announced in May, decreased the Japanese pro- 
duction of tires, nipples and toys for England, but rubber balls, 
dolls and balloons are being exported to the United States, 
South America and other countries in greater quantities, also 
tires and insulated electric wires to China and other countries 
in Southern Asia and the South Sea. Not only the foreign 
demand but the home consumption has also increased and im- 
ports of rubber manufactures have correspondingly decreased. 
The decrease of crude rubber imports was due to British pro- 
hibition. A table of Japanese rubber imports and exports for 
the first six months of the present year as compared to the 
same period a year ago, follows: 


Imports of Crude Rubber, January-June, 1917. 
1916 1917. 
i ne an 
From Pounds Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
British India 741,906 $476,096 680,433 $374,193 
Straits Settlements 69,629 1,004,529 2,043,532 1,172,301 
Dutch Indies 22,148 12,675 146,436 68,482 
Great Britain 163,972 125,815 221,814 152,683 
United States 53,909 44,198 57,877 40,658 
Other countries ‘ 19,728 8,940 27,074 3,855 
Totals 3,271,292 $1,672,256 3,177,167 $3,626,346 
Imports of Rubber Manufactures, January-June, 1917. 
1916 1917. 
. ‘ = ee we —— 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Unvulcanized and _ reclaimed 
rubber ..... 86,028 $10,938 81,864 $13,984 
Dental rubber 8,274 20,325 9,065 18,251 
Soft rubber— 
OGD cvccuce 46,742 21,984 58,649 28,682 
Plates and sheets 116,892 39,582 69,028 26,933 
Threads, rings, washers, ete 25,188 35,298 26,372 33,458 
Othe: goods 74,218 38,248 23,421 11,212 
Goods, other 24,144 15,019 8,236 7,317 
Waste rubber 45,350 cusewes 26,099 
Bicycle tires .. 2,098 2,039 4,139 5,228 
Cables— 
Submarine ; , me ones 110,883 
Other 11,076 1,678 2,535 470 
Other wire .... 35,604 17,821 4,985 1,663 
Waterproof clothing 6,532 6,308 9,559 7,410 
Webbing . ‘ ‘ 26,081 eateee 20,833 
Insulating tape 20,729 8,116 22,203 8,455 
Woven belts and hose 9.369 10,779 5,721 4,587 
Totals . $299,566 $325,865 
Exports of Rubber Manufactures, January-June, 1917, 
1916. 1917. 
. * Se 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value 
Insulated wire 566,203 $149,625 1,956,197 $653,338 
Rubber tires 1,566,105 1,655,218 1,619,287 1,163,990 
Rubbeg manufactures . ae 131,989 baseeet 
Totals $1,804,843 $1,817,328 


During the first six months of the present year 100 automo- 
biles, value $76,721, were imported, compared to 216, value 
$197,613, imported during the same period last year. Bicycles 
to the number of 742, value $21,742, were imported for the same 
period in 1917, compafed to 408, value $31,006, for the first half 
of 1916. For the period January-June, 1917, 2,891 bicycles, value 
$43,303, and 4,512 jinrikishas, value $86,117, were exported. 

THE TIRE INDUSTRY. 

At the end of 1916 the total number of automobiles in Japan 
was 1,656. Of these 841 were in Tokio, 178 in Yokohama, 112 in 
Osaka, 92 each in Kyoto and Kobe. From January to May, 1917, 
231 new cars were added to the number in Tokio, and the total 
is expected to reach 1,500 in Tokio and 3,000 in Japan by the end 
of this year. ‘ 

Automobile tires are being made to a limited extent by The 
Kakuichi Rubber Co., Osaka; The Toyo Rubber Co., Limited, 
Tokio; The Nihon Rubber Co., Limited, Tokio; The Meiji Rub- 
ber Works, Tokio; The Mitatsuchi Rubber Manufacturing Co., 


Tokio, and other Japanese companies, some of the product be- 
ing exported last year 


Most of the demand, however, is sup- 


plied by The Dunlop Rubber Co., Far East, Limited, Kobe, the 
Tokio branch of The B. F. Goodrich Co., the agent of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., the Japanese branch of the Revere 
Rubber Co., and imported goods from France, Italy, etc.—Japan- 
ese tires thus far being considered less reliable than standard 
foreign makes. This is not the first experience the Japanese 
have had with foreign competition. Four or five years ago 
foreign countries also monopolized the bicycle tire business 
in Japan, as shown by the imports of bicycles and parts, 
which amounted to $1,558,117 in 1912 and $1,586,491 in 1913. 
In 1916, Japanese rubber manufacturers supplied pneumatic tires 
for 3,500,000 bicycles and 1,000,000 jinrikishas and morever ex- 
ported tires, bicycles and parts to the value of $2,963,779, while 
the imports of bicycles and the parts decreased to $249,267 in 
1916. This indicates the probability that Japanese tire makers 
will be perfectly able in the near future to supply the tires 
needed for the gradually increasing number of automobiles. 
SUBWAYS IN TOKIO. 

When all plans are realized, Tokio will possess a very ex- 
tensive subway system. Already five miles of underground rail- 
road have been completed, and another seven miles will be con- 
structed by the Ikegami Electric Railway Co. Besides this, a 
line is to be built along the River Edo, and there are definite 
plans for laying two more lines in different parts of the city. 


IMPFRIAL CONTROL OF FREIGHTS. 
There is a report abroad from Tokio that an Imperial ordi- 
nance controlling charter rates and freight sales will be issued. 


PURCHASE OF A RUBBER PLANTATION. 

The rubber plantation Danau Salak, situated near the East 
coast of Borneo, and formerly the property of W. M. Ernst, 
Chr. Diemen and A. H. Dewald, has been sold to Japanese for 
the sum of $120,000. 

JAPAN’S SHIPPING. 

One of the marvels in Japanese industrial progress is the 
recent development of her commercial fleet. In 1910 she pos- 
sessed steamers and sailing vessels, representing, respectively, 
1,224,091 and 390,796 tons. Not quite six years later, these figures 
had increased to 1,856,877 and 544,605 tons. In 1914, 650 new 
boats, including 85 steamships, put to sea. Her losses for the 
period of the war do not amount to more than 11,306 tons, 
while it appears that she captured three vessels of 9,428 tons. 

This rapid growth, however, is in no inconsiderable measure 
due to financial aid from the government, and such shipping 
companies as the Tayo Kisen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 
and Nippon Yusen Kaisha have received very substantial sub- 
sidies. 





GUTTA PERCHA FROM THE SHEA BUTTER TREE. 

According to the “Nigeria Gazette,” a new trade has sprung 
up during the last two years in the Province of Bornu. It ap- 
pears that a product, known as “gutta percha” is prepared from 
the latex of the shea butter tree and locally sold at 8 cents per 
pound. 

This “gutta percha” is obtained by chipping small pieces of 
bark out of the tree with a narrow native axe. The latex slowly 
oozes from these cuts, is scraped off, and, to clear it of dirt, 
bark, etc., is boiled until these float to the top, when they are 
removed. The purified latex coagulates, and in this form is 
known locally as “gutta percha.” It is not advisable to tap the 
trees of less girth than thirty inches, 

The shea butter tree is abundant in many parts of the North- 
ern Provinces, and is especially so in the Meko, Shaki and Oyo 
districts of the Southern Provinces, and in the adjacent Prov- 
ince of Ilorin. When collecting this product, the tappers could 
with advantage at the same time collect the shea nuts and thus 
help to stimulate the trade in shea butter. 
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THE SITUATION IN MALAYA. ° 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE Rubber Lands (Restriction) Bill which the Colony, like 
the Federated Malay States, has just adopted, is bound to 
create a deal of discussion on your side. It is raising even more 
in Japan, where the press shows some bitterness. But Japan 
should be the last to grumble. She herself set up, long before 
the present war started, an example of the protection of land 
against alien ownership that will take a deal of beating. That 
was a permanent measure. This in Malaya is purely a tem- 
porary war measure. When hostilities cease the whole question 
will again be reopened. The point is that it is intended to 
prevent anyone from coming in and taking advantage of present 
British knows? The 


embarrassments. Afterwards—who 





layer, and so on into the cambium: It is only when it enters 
the latex cells that it becomes noticeable to the tapper and those 
in charge, by drying up the cut. The disease may have entered 
the cells anywhere, not necessarily on the cut. So that when the 
tree is shaved for inspection it is, often as not, found that a 
large area is diseased. Brown Bast may be in the tree for months 
before being discovered. A cut stopped near the collar for want 
of bark may have it only slightly and not sufficiently developed 
to stop the latex there. But the disease does not stop at the 
stem and in time enters both the tap root and the lateral roots, 
where it is most difficult to treat, as one has to go a great way 
down to cut the Brown Bast off. The highest that the dis- 
ease is known to go on a tree is approximately six feet, and 
the lowest 12.to 15 inches down. It is very hard to find it 
in the early stages of the disease as the bark fades gradually. 





question is 1 do not 
complicated to profess to say 
a degree and what Brown 
will be difficult Bast is, but it is 
to solve. But generally sup- 


this is certain: 
capital will be 
wanted to de- 
velop the coun- 
try, and we 
have a_ suspi- 
cion that, with 
British capital 
scarce, Ameri- 
can capital will 
not be turned 
away. Those 
at the head of 
affairs here are 
shrewd enough 
to know that if 
American capi- 
tal, which must 
before long be 
invested in rub- 
ber lands, is 
refused in Malaya it will find its way to Java or, perhaps better 
still for rubber-growing, Sumatra. 








Albert Waterhouse, F. G. Wallace, L. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 

Why cannot Malaya follow Dutch company law which lays 
down that lands shall be held by a company registered in 
Holland, i. e., by a Dutch company, but that a British or Ameri- 
can company may work the concession for the Dutch company? 
We have instances in the General Rubber Co’s. huge estates in 
Sumatra, and the Pulau Bulang Rubber and Produce Co. On a 
Dutch island near Singapore. However that may be, and what- 
ever the future may hold, the present measure should not be 
taken too seriously in the United States. It aims at doing no 
more than preventing the transfer of British property to aliens 
during a time of financial pressure. Judged from that, the 
proper point of view, it becomes less serious than it seems at a 
first glance. 

BROWN BAST. 

Quite a scare was raised recently by Messrs. Macgill and 
Milne who, at a meeting of the Taiping District Planters’ Asso- 
ciation, gave particulars of a serious new rubber disease— 
Brown Bast. 

Mr. Macgill said: “Undoubtedly Brown Bast is a most serious 
disease. To start with, it eats up the bark material and then 
strays over a very considerable area. The question arises, what 
is Brown Bast? Is it Phytophthora Faberi, and, if so, why are 
its habits so peculiar? Brown Bast seems first to attack the 
bark, use up all the best food, and, finally, enter the latex-bearing 





Snap SHot or SOME AMERICAN PLANTERS IN MALAYA. 


A. Hicks and the British Collector of Customs. 


posed to be 
Phytoph- 
thora Faberi.” 

Mr. Milne 
said that he 
had written to 
the government 
about the wide 
prevalence of 


Brown Bast 
and had asked 
that the dis- 


-ease be prompr- 
ly investigated 
and a bulletin 
issued. This 
was only 2% 
months  previ- 
and _per- 
haps the De- 
partment of 
Agriculture had not had time to do this. Mr. Milne had pointed 
out the serious nature of the disease and had asked for assistance 
from the government, but so far he had received none. He had 
also written rather strongly to the papers about the disease. It 
now remained for them to do the best they could by acting in the 
right spirit to each other. 








ous 


GOVERNMENT INDIFFERENCE. 

The foregoing occurred some weeks ago, yet the Federated 
Malay States Department of Agriculture still maintains a serene 
silence. Planters look to the Department either to assert the 
fallacy of the report or else to outline remedial measures at 
once. The need of prompt action in such matters was clearly 
stated in the report of the Director of Agriculture for 1908, 
which was as follows: 

The climate of Malaya is exceptionally favorable for rapid and 
healthy plant growth, but the conditions of constant humidity 
and heat are favorable to insects and fungi, which cause nearly 
all the disease to which plants are liable, and for this reason 
neglect to take all precautionary measures that are possible, and 
dilatoriness in combating the evil when it has come, are more 
culpable and dangerous than in countries where alternate dry 
and wet seasons are in themselves deterrent to plant enemies. 

The italics are mine. 


CONCERNING DISEASES. 

Touching rubber diseases, by the way, a lengthy chat with an 
experienced planter on the subject may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Disease and over-planting are closely related, but just what 
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degree of immunity follows rigorous thinning-out has still to 
be determined. For that matter, the whole question of rubber 
diseases has still to be gone into with the thoroughness it de- 
mands. The difficulty is that directors in London are not suffi- 
ciently alive to the dangers attending diseases. They will vote 
a miserly £200 where 5,000 or 10,000 trees, worth at least £1 
apiece, are affected, which is simply toying with a very serious 
question. Speaking generally, however, and in the light of 
present-day knowledge, thinning-out is the one way to keep trees 
moderately immune from disease. It makes for stronger growth, 
greater vitality and 
hence greater pow- 
ers of resistance to 
disease, and gives 
more light and air 
which prove deadly 
to fungus pests. But 
the number of trees 
per acre in one lo- 
cality will not hold 
for another locality, 
and it is here that 
each manager must 
judge for himself. 
It should be possi- 
ble, however, to dis- 
cover how many 
trees, of a certain 
girth, may safely be 
allowed per acre and 
from that safe basis 
each manager could 
modify the figure 
where necessary. It 
is high time that the 
problem should be 
approached scientifi- 
cally, because there 
is a considerable 
amount of bark dis- 
ease about and that 
particular disease is 
spreading. The ques- 
tion is not perhaps 
quite serious as yet, 
but it is rapidly ap- 
; proaching the se- 
T. Petch. rious stage; and it 
should be vigorous- 

Hevea CANKER CAUSED BY PHYTOPHTHORA ly tackled now. 
FABERI. When it does reach 

Cortex cut away to show the discolored area. the serious stage 

remedies may be 
found a little too late, and there is too much depending on 
the health of rubber trees to make procrastination other than 


criminal. 





. A BELATED RECOMMENDATION. 

To hark back for a moment to the Director of Agriculture. 
He has issued with the Agricultural Bulletin, just two months 
after it was drafted, a circular dealing with the subject of rest- 
It is as follows: 


ing older trees. 
Kaula Lumpur, May 31, 1917. 


Sir,— 

I have the honor to inform you that at the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee to this Department, held on the 30th in- 
stant, it was decided to call the attention of managers to the 
opportunity that may be afforded by the reduction of rubber 
exports for resting the older trees on estates. 

If such a reduction of exports has to be maintained for some 
time, it will almost certainly result in a reduction in tapping. 
This can be effected in various ways, but the Committee were 
of the opinion that the best way was to rest the older areas 
completely, since it is most usually these areas which have suf- 
fered in the past from the bad tapping methods prevalent in the 
earlier days of the industry; since in them, bark renewal often 
is or has been slow owing to original close planting and late 
thinning-out; and since it is now recognized that the longer a 
tree has been tapped the longer should-be the period for bark 
renewal. At the same time steps might be taken to treat all 
diseases thoroughly, on these older areas, and especially to get 
rid of any attacks of black stripe (Phytophthora sp.), or of 
moldy rot that may be present on the renewing bark. 

It was considered that such a course would be generally pre- 


ferable to that of postponing the tapping of young trees which 
are about to come into bearing. There is, however, this excep- 
tion, that little advantage is to be gained by stopping the tapping 
of any areas of older trees that may already be badly attacked 
by root diseases. 

This is sound and sensible, but why was the recommendation 
of the committee held up for a couple of months? 

L. Lewton Brain. 





THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 
By a Special Correspondent. 
N September 7, 1917, Brazil celebrated her independence day, 
and on that date Amazonas was opened to all friendly na- 
tions. In commemoration of the latter event, the Brazilian Red 
Cross was founded by the Associacda Commercial and the In- 
stituto Historico e Geographico. 

PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITIONS, 

According to “O Imparcial” and “Wileman’s Brazilian Re- 
view,” a review of Brazilian affairs as they are to-day after 95 
years of independente is discouraging, to say the least. A finan- 
cial condition exists which is reminiscent of that prevailing in 
France before the great Revolution. Here, too, the national 
debt, accumulated to an appalling amount through decades of 
maladministration, is sought to be liquidated by contracting fresh 
debts and supertaxing the laborer. Shortage of specie is met 
by continual issues of paper money, and specie payments are re- 
newed by allowing treasury bills to be dishonored. Petty state 
interests fight the important issues of the republic and make it 
possible for dishonest customs’ officers to defraud the country 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands per annum. This state 
of affairs is especially rife in the northern provinces, where a 
considerable deficit in customs’ receipts—especially on rubber— 
was recently discovered. And so it happens that the same page 
of a newspaper congratulates the country on its prosperity and 
agitates against the high cost of living in the midst of plenty— 
a circumstance which, owing to extreme depreciation in currency 
plus the inflated prices of bare necessities, is grinding the lower 
middle classes as well as the poor. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Although imports and exports of rubber and rubber goods 
have decreased in certain localities, it seems that the entrance 
of the United States in the war is causing increased activity in 
the rubber-producing centers. 

Below are tables of imports and exports in various districts: 

EXPORTS TO = STATES. 


= 




















Crude rubber: at, r 
From— Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value 
BORER ccccvccccesecvece 2,109,789 $636,905 1,117,504 $368,084 
Pernambuco 690,124 215,416 854,009 525,837 
Cabedello (a) (a) 8,86 3,425 
ENED cvobrcsneonéeenes (a) (a) 29,925 10,033. 
TEE cs cenkiteeses-es 2,799,913 $852,321 2,010,299 $907,379 
Carnauba wax: 
From 
PE. ces gbentesaeeqes 205,839 $38,817 58,475 $12,135 
Pernambuco .......-.+: 702,809 162,538 158,907 52,028 
a ere ee 908,648 $201,355 217,382 $64,163 
( a) Included in Pernambuco exports. 
IMPORTS. 
Rio Granpe po Sut, 
Rubber goods .........++- veuewe shesees $28,878 
Automobiles ........ eee 18,845 
Automobile accessories.... 3,794 
BO. é6dnes concdvees ee $51,517 
SANTOS. 
Hose and rubber tubing: 
From— 
Germany ...-seeeeeees $310 gcepace 
United States 16,185 ocscoce $19,947 
United Kingdom ....... 5,740 wbwen-oe 5,237 
Tetela.. cocccacvcccces $22,235 $25,184 
Tires and inner tubes: 
From— 
United. States ......... ere.  xeoseece $292,036 
DE ctbecounads anads 38,810 se geute 52,393 
United Kingdom ....... 2,690 éttebes 219 
BO cancésdenseccavese 186,192 198,681 
TO  evccccvcctsces $392,602 eceecee $543,32> 
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Sao Pavuto. 
Tires and tubes: 1915 1916. 
From— \ A —— ne \ 
United States .......... 210,705 $397,009 159,313 $317,594 
Other countries ........ 489,394 589,614 221,088 256,607 
DO: ttidivecinintans 700,099 $986,623 380,401 $574,201 
Other rubber goods....... 156,534 $209,099 92,399 $174,436 


Freight rates for rubber and carnauba wax between Bahia and 
New York were: 


January, June, January, April, 

1915. 1916. 1917. 1917. 

Rubber, 1,540 pounds......... $29.68 $41.36 $41.00 $41.00 
Carnauba wax, 1,540 pounds... ws P 43.00 43.00 


On the whole, the United States had the largest share in the 
business with the ports mentioned, although the rubber exports 
from Bahia have been on the decrease for some years. In Sao 
Paulo there is a good market for rubber goods and specialties, 
automobiles and tires, surgical and dental instruments and sup- 
plies. 

SHTPPING, 


The seizure by Brazil of 46 German ships lying in different 
ports will release for the allies an amount of tonnage that is 
especially welcome just at present. These vessels have been in- 
corporated with the Lloyd Brazileiro and ten of them, with a 
gross tonnage of over 47,000, have already put to sea; ten more 
will be available within a very short time, while the rest will be 
ready as soon as those parts which are missing have been re- 
placed. The boats have been distributed among the New York, 
European and coasting lines. 

Shipping to and from Amazonas still appears to be painfully 
restricted in spite of these additions. As a result, great quan- 
tities of stock have accumulated, finance is upset and commerce 
paralyzed. There is much press agitation for quick and effective 
action by the government. 

According to “Wileman’s Brazilian Review,” August 21, 1917, 
the distribution of rubber over the fiscal years 1915-16 and 
1916-17 was as follows: 











1915-16. 1916-17. 
oN Fh 
Tons. Percentage. Tons. Percentage. 
EE COS nn 6 i ctcitieeseetins 9,615 27.6 11,011 30.5 
BEES cacnetigenenkexciaees 7,480 21.5 7,774 21.5 
PE kb kancisnssbaennncswus 177 0.5 1,019 2.8 
; er eee 17,272 49.6 19,804 54.8 
BEE 6056354646065 00440n400% 8,511 24.4 12.001 33.2 
pO ee aititiatbinat 4,547 13.0 1,785 4.9 
Unspecified exporters ......... 4,520 13.0 2,562 7.1 
MD Sandasébanskdeeseweeee 34,850 100.0 36,152 100.0 


Inclusive of rubber in transit from the Brazilian port of Ita- 
coatiara and from Iquitos in Peru, the total exported in 1916-17 
by the whole Amazon was 38,172 tons, of which 20,714 tons were 
from Para, 15,438 tons from Manaos, 110 tons from Itacoatiara 
and 1,909 tons from Iquitos. 


The biggest individual shipper from the two ports for the 
season 1916-17 was an American firm, the General Rubber Co. 
of Brazil, with 7,774 tons, followed by the Brazilian firm of J. 
Marques & Co, with 5,518 tons and the British firm of Stowell 
Bros. with 5,183 tons; another Brazilian firm, Tancredo Porto, 
coming fourth with 3,283 tons. 


As will be noted, enemy firms succeeded in shipping 1,785 tons, 
thanks to the policy of the Lloyd Brazileiro. Still, this is a 
marked decrease over 4,547 tons for the previous year, and con- 
sidering that German houses are closing, one by one—it appears 
that Berringer, of Para, and Ohliger, of Mandaos, are discharging 
their Brazilian and Portuguese employees—there is good reason 
to believe that even this small amount will be reduced to noth- 
ing. On the other hand, Lloyd policy is uncertain, for have 
we not already learned that on the very first ex-German 


steamer to put to sea—the Cuyaba—large quantities of coffee 
were shipped by enemy firms? 
FEDERACAO MARITIMA BRAZILEIRA, 

The above association was recently formed at Para. It aims, 
in cooperation with similar Brazilian bodies, to promote the mer- 
chant marine, especially of the Amazon, and will care for the 
interests of sailors and their families. Besides this, it intends 
to collect samples of raw materials from the Amazon, with a 
view to founding a permanent exposition of national wealth, and 
furthermore to publish a bulletin which shall be the official organ 
of the association. 

EXPORT TAXES, 

The Chamber of Deputies of Para passed a bill on September 
14, 1917, introducing new export taxes. For the different grades 
of rubber the taxes, ad valorem, are as follows: 


India rubber, Hevea-fine, sheets............+e200. 18 percent 
Medium and fine smoked or coagulated by any 

process; sernamby and caucho, smoked or coagu- 

Rated bet GRY. QUOONEE. 0.06 ccnsies ter sicrcssveseses 19.5 “ " 
Sernamby and caucho, washed.............-++.+: _ aes 
CE. DEES bo sudcnened che saben teenie naeee cae — ot 


NEW CABLE SERVICE. 

After a monopoly of telegraphic service for 45 years, the West- 
ern Telegraph Co. has seen its right of preference waived in 
favor of the American concern, The Central and South American 
Telegraph Co. This firm will lay two submarine lines be- 
tween Argentina and the Brazilian cities Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos. 

J. A. MENDES RESIGNS. 

J. A. Mendes, for many years the leading figure in the house 
of J. Marques, crude rubber exporter, Para, Brazil, is reported 
to have retired from this firm. 





RUBBER AND BALATA IN BRITISH GUIANA, 

Rubber cultivation, according to the 1916 report of the Lands 
and Mines Department of British Guiana, has now passed 
the experimental stage in this colony, and only the introduction 
of capital and labor are necessary to establish rubber-growing in 
British Guiana on as firm and successful a basis as anywhere 
in the East, but with the added advantage of close touch with 
the European and American markets. 

This statement, in addition to the export figures for 1916— 
15,586 pounds as against 4,603 pounds in 1915—would tend to 
show that leaf-fall, which seriously attacked Hevea in this dis- 
trict, is being dealt with successfully. 

The balata industry, too, seems to be rallying, the output 
during 1916—1,478,631 pounds—having been greater than for 
some years past. High prices and the enormous demand for 
balata belting have supplied the necessary stimulus. 

After much agitation on the part of those interested, the 
government at last decided not to enforce the clause in the 
Crown Lands Regulations which prohibited the use of spurs 
by balata bleeders. However, this decision will hold only until 
it has been proved that their use is injurious to the trees; 
moreover, heavy fines will be imposed on licensees in cases 
where trees have been destroyed or seriously hurt by improper 
use of spurs or excessive bleeding, 

This is a fault which recent inspections of the balata forests 
have shown to be only too prevalent and which cannot be cen- 
sured too severely, seeing that the maximum yield is obtained 
by bleeding the tree on one side at a time only, as prescribed 
by the regulations. However, work as a whole was found to be 
fairly satisfactory, owing, no doubt, to increased skill of the 
bleeders and improved supervision. 

Registers show that there were 4,172 laborers employed in 
the balata industry, chiefly in the Georgetown and New Amster- 
dam districts. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 





ISSUED SEPTEMBER 11, 191 
+4 l r bump with rubber block. J. T. Allmand, as 
signor t Fis Closed Body Co,—both of Detroit, 
Mix 
54 lire-re ne t ( \. Boyd, Milwaukee, Wis 
Demountable rin W ] P. Moore, New York City 
Cord tire ( I Archer, Minneapolis, Minn 
Anim anesthetic apparatus with rubber curtain and non-col 
lapsible tube G. M. Dorman, St. Joseph, M 
Demountable rim _ 2 Klein, St. Anthony, N. D 
Composition shoe tap or half-sole J. H. Shoemaker and H. 
Bruck—both of Portl l, Oregon 
Safety bath-tub mat iving section f flexibl vaterproof 
material L. D. Tolle St. Louis, Me 
hicle whe ng a rved cross-section rubber tire J. J. 
Adamsen, Seattle, Wash 
Container and cutter for rubber dam sheets. A. H. Jensen, 
Cheney, Wash 
Non-skid chain F. E. Messler, Canton, Il. 
Artificial bass bait or frog with elastic connection. T. Reimers. 
Omaha, Nebr 
Non-skiddi und tire holding device for pneumatic tires E 
Veltung, New York City 
( bined socket and ndle for an pressure gage and hose 
nnect I B. Charr Seattle, ~ ash 
I ble closure for tire casings P. Overman, Santa Barbara, 
Cal 
Twin rim for wire spoked ehicle wheels J. V. Pugh, Alles 
ley, assign« to Rudge Whitworth, Limited, Coventry—both 
n England 
st g tter nd met! of making same R. I Smith, 
Everett, Mass 
\nti-slipping vic M. E, Wickwire, Lehigh, Iowa 
Pneumatic tire E. E. Cole, Chicago, Ill 
Milking machine teat cuy M. Leitch, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
ssignor to The De Laval Separator Co., a corporation of 
New Terse y 
A rubber douche bag F. J. O'Rourke, New York City 
Receptacle for retaining brakeband lining and the like a. - & 
PohIman, Indianapolis, Ind 
Fountain pen W. J. Ruff, Ouincy, Ill 
Fountain pen W. J. Ruff, Quincy, Ill 


Hard rubber spark plug tester. C. Seymour, Burlington, Vt. 

Body protector with elastic bands. W. L. Stewart, Des Moines, 
owa 

Convertible coat and cape J. C. Whiteside, 


Rutherford, N. J., 
™_ ou 


assignor to Hodgman Rubber Co., Yonkers, 


Projecting device with rubber caps. R. Dobbs, Newkirk, Okla. 

Talking machine with rubber lip F. J. Empson, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia, assignor to The Aeolian Co. 

Valve unseating clip for tire valves. L. Fowler, South Britain, 
Conn 

Armored pneumatic tire. D. E. Johnson, Hinsdale, N. Y. 

Vehicle wheel tire. W. N. Knowlton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Adjusting means for printing press rollers comprising an ex- 


pansible tire of ring form and of solid elastic material. V. G. 
Morgan, assignor to P. W. Cowan—both of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Abdominal support with an elastic plate, for medical and surgical 
use S. A. Walton, West Hampstead, London, England. 

Surgical appliance having flexible sack. B. M. Doud, Gillette, 

yo, 

Permutation tire lock I. E. Jackson, Casa, Ark. 

Circuit closing device with elastic cord. R. P. Johnston, Ashe- 
ville, N. C 

Pneumatic cushion for shoes. G. Olsen, assignor to Keene 


Shock Absorber Co.—both of Trenton, 


Demountable rim for tires. I. D. Walter, Harrisburg, Ark., 
assignor of four-fifths to others. 
ISSUED ypoer nrg 18, 1917, 


vul izing F. J. Foote, assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co.—bdeth a Chicopee Falls, Mass 
A. F. Beevers, Cleveland, Miss. 
Telephone mouthpiece. W. Booth, East Liverpool, 


\ir bag for repair 


Hose supporter. 


Ohio. 


Pocket life-buoy. P. De Luca, Rome, Italy. 

Rubber ring silencer for covers of commodes. E. McCracken, 
Hastings, Nebr. 

Split clincher demountable rim with locking and alining device. 
WwW Booth, assignor to Kelsey Wheel Co.—both of Detroit, 
Mich. 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 25, 1917 

Inflated game hall W. Mille Newport, Ky., assignor to The 
P. Goldsmith’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Vehicle wheel rim. E. C. Shaw, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

Tire armor D. Oatman, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Anti-skid device for wheel tires D. H, Weir, Omaha, Nebr. 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 85-86. 


1,241,107. 
1,241,345. 


1,241,380. 


1,241,654, 
1,241,792 


1,241,822. 
1,241,832. 


1,241,845. 
1,241,852. 


1,241,941. 
1,242,047. 


1,242,960. 


1,242,069. 


1,242,071. 
1,242,678. 
1.242.123 
1,242,213 
1,242,237 
1,242,252 
1,242,310 
1,242,323 
1,242,330. 
1,242,409 
1,242,484, 


1,242,602. 
,242,640. 


1,242,641. 


1,242,743. 


1,242,752. 


1,242,903. 
1,242,950. 
1,242,977. 


1,243,022. 
1,243,040. 


1,243,054. 


1,243,087. 


1,243,114. 


Machinery 


Separable rim. H. Gale and W. B. Romeiser—both of Timken, 
Kansas. 
Coupling means for demountable rim sections. F. B, Cumpston, 
Blooming Grove, Texas. 
Hileman, assignor to Triple Airless Tire 


Cushion tire. A. C, 
Co.—both of Butler, Pa. 

ISSUED OCTOBER 2, 

Non-skid tire grip. H. D Britt, 

Hachmann, assignor of 


Louis, Mo. 


1917, 
lowa. 


one-half to F. C. 


Greene, 


Hose coupling. F, 
Schoenthaler—both of St. 


Hose coupling. J. L. Osgood, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tire armor. W. G. Wagner, assignor of one-third to B. Cohen 
ind one third to H. Cohen—all of New York City. 

Toy balloon. J. E. Cooney, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Arch support comprising elastic tubing. C. H. Druckenmiller, 


Clarendon, Va. 

Sectional cushion tire. E. T. Griffith, Indianapolis, Ind 

Resilient tire. E. S. Lata assignor of one-tenth to M. W. 
Meyer and N. H. Meyer—all of Mobile, Ala. 

Reversible seamless rubber glove. J. E. Dowd, Hiawatha, Utah. 

Hose coupling A. T. Sawyer, Livermore Falls, Me., assignor 
of one-half to W. H. Dixon. 

Pipe patch  _ere flexible waterproof sleeve. F. C. 
Midas, 


Smakal, 


Pacer ‘lining for brake shoes. R. J. Stokes, Trenton, N. J. 
Writing machine cylinder comprising a rubber tube body. H. 
Strongson, assignor of one-half to R. Greacon—both of 


New York City. 
Non-skidding tire armor. R. B. Thompson, Allerton, III 
ISSUED OCTOBER 9, 1917. 
Spring tire comprising resilient blocks. J. Arn, Columbus, Ohio. 
Resilient shoe heel lift. G. H. Lewis, Elyria, Chio. 
Pneumatic-tired vehicle wheel. W. S. Price, Syracuse, N. Y 
Inner tube \. RB. Shaw, assignor to Shaw Tire Co.—both of 
Medford, Mass. 


Demountable rim, O. FE. Bahrenburg, Marigold, Cal. 


Fountain pen H. G. Craig, St. Louis, assignor to Kraker Pen 
Co., Karsas City—both in Mo. 

Demountable rim device. E. H. Cavis, Memphis, Tenn 

Ri: breaker. J. R. Wright, Legrand, Iowa 

Protector for pneumatic tires. J. W. Smith, Nooksack, Wash. 

Man’s garter M. W. Schloss, assignor Treo Co., Inc.—both 
of New York City. 


Resilient tire 
Ww 


consisting of a rubber tire and a metal rim, F. 
Battershall, y 


Albany, N. 

Wheel comprising a hub, a pair of side plates and an air-tight 
fabric connecting the margins of the plates and constituting 
an annular closed chamber. A, L. O. Begg, New York City, 

Bathing cap having expansible ear flaps. ¥, Guinzburg, assignor 
to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.—both of New York City. 

Fabric non-skid device for tires. G. L. Herez, New York City. 

Sealing closure with removable gasket. H. E. Townsend, as- 
signor to The Anchor Cap & Closure Corp.—bcth of Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


Side seal for glass containers and the like, H. E. Townsend, 
assignor to The Anchor Cap & Closure Corp.—both of Brook- 
ivn, N 


Life preserver. O. A. Youngren, assignor to the National Life 
Preserver Co.—both of Sheridan, Wyo. 
Golf and othe: playing halls. P. A. Martin and J. Stanley— 


England, 
Resilient tire. J. A. Sutler, Pa. 
ISSUED OCTOBER 16, 1917. 

Tube comprising oppositely wound spiral layers containing water- 
proof adhesive fabric. Angier, Framingham, Mass. 
Rim contractor. E. Knauss, assignor to The K. P. Manufac- 

turing Co.. Inc.—both of New York City. 
Rubber sole for boots and shoes. R. B. Price, assignor to The 
New York Belting and Packing Co.—both of New York City. 
Non-skid attachment for tires. F. Wengraf, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Armor for pneumatic tires. W. G. Chilton and J. H. Hobgood 


—both of Houston, Texas. 
Syringe comprising a water bag. J. H. L. Eager, New York 


ity. 
Degpongtabie rim for vehicle R. G. Mason, Brooklyn, 
to Morgan & Wright, 


both of Birmingham, 


Olinger, 


wheels. 


=. A. Saunders, Mishawaka, 
" Detroit, Mich. 
Golf shoe. W. Park, New 
Reinforced spring tire. J. 
Resilient tire. J. B. Jones, 
Demountable rim. C, Lubbe 
cisco, Cal, 
Separator for 
same. 
Tubular 
of producing 
Storage 
: fe 


assignor 


York City. 

F. Carroll, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Arcata, Cal. 

and L. H. Free—both of San Fran- 


batteries and process of producing the 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

storage battery electrodes and process 
the same. T. A. Willard, Cleveland, Ohio. 
and process of preducing the same. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


storage 


Willard, 
dis phragm for 


battery separater 
Willard, 


and Precess P:ten‘s on pages £9-90. 
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1,243,371. 
1,243,381. 


1,243,383. 
1,243,386. 


1,243,415. 


1,243,447. 
1,243,513. 
1,243,515. 
1,243,521. 


1,243,576. 
1,243,578. 
1,243,624. 
1,243,633. 
1,243,653. 
1,243,657. 


> Gal 
107,782 


108,179 


108,364. 
108,408. 


108,414. 


108,419. 


108,440. 


108,464. 
108,483. 


108,526. 


108,627, 


108,655 


108,658. 


Porous tube for storage batteries. T. A, Willard, Cleveland, 


Folding bucket. H. D. Bokop and F. A, Bokop—both of De- 
fiance, Ohio. 
Fountain pen. C,-Bristow, London, England. 


Dental suction disk. N. Cohen, assignor of one-half to F. Bow- 
man—bcth of Swindon, England, 

Life preserver, A. L, Jaynes, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Safety 
en Sea Co., a corporation of Delaware, 

Eraser. W. Roberts, Montclair, N. J. 

Pneumatic tire. R, Grubb, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pneumatically tired wheel. G. C. Hanna, Plainfield, Ind. 


Combined exhaust and inflating nozzle for pneumatic tires, R. 
Henemier, New York, assignor to A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 


Sroo klyn— both of New York. 
Cord tire. C. L. Archer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Auxiliary tread for tires. E. Bardelle, New York City 


Demountahle rim. C. N. Outerbridge, Charlottesville, Va 


Tire armo:. E. M. Russell, Battle Mountain, Nev. 
Non-skid armor. F. H. Childs, Stroud, Okla. 
Tire armer, J. Coan, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ISSUED SEPTEMBER 5, 1917. 

Rubber pro tector for soles and heels of boots and shoes. A. G. H. 
Shears, ‘““Wykeham,” Cambridge Road, Lee on Solent, Hamp- 
shire. 

Continuous rubber chain-embedded driving belt. C. Lee, 39 
Francis Road, Stechford, Birmingham. 

Rubber buffer and ha ilar springs. A, G. Spencer, Cannon street, 
London, and C, . C. Hine, “Moleway,’ ” Dorking, Surrey. 

Cushion heel lift je" rubber. A. Woosnam, 10 New Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London. 

Ebonite ring for telephone transmitters. T. Chalmers, 81 Under- 
wood Lane, West street, Crewe. 

Parlor game employing inflated balls. A. E. Prosser, 546 Hollo- 
way Road, London, 

Rim protector. H. F. Tewksbury, 7 Highfield Road, Isleworth, 
and National Motor Cab Co., 134 Kings street, Hammersmith 
—hoth in London, 

Elastic bust supporters. Z. Wardalla, 30 Inverness Terrace, Bays- 
water Road, London. 

Screw. stopper for hot water bottle having a detachable rubber 
coating. F. W. Ingram, and E., Everest, London India 
Rubber Works, Hackney Wick, London. 

ISSUED SEPTEMBER 12, 1917. 
inhaler and gas deuche. A. Ward, St. Stephen’s House, West- 


118 Cranbrook Road, London. 

Device. for fitting over a pneumatic tire comprising a wearing 
surface of rubber, U. Favretti, 56 Via Saluzzo, Turin, Italy. 

Waterproof garment of the overall protective type. O. B. Kelm, 
Mojave, California, U. S. A. 

Shoe protector for motorists attached by means of rubber straps. 


minster, and F. O. Coad 


Johnson, Walton avenue, Los Angeles, California, 
6 « 
Resilient heel or heel pad. F. A. vite. 701 New York Life 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota, U. 
Resilient heel or heel pad. F. A. Tg 701 New York Life 
Suilding, St. Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A. 


ISSUED SEPTEMBER 19, 1917. 


attachment fer pneumatic tires. J. F. van der Velde, 12d 
Troyeville, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


26, 1917. 


Rim 


Be zuidenhout stre et, 


ISSUED SEPTEMBER 


Rubber parachute curtain. W. Croxon, 16 Cassimer Terrace, 
Clapton, !.ondon. 

Pneumatic cushion tire. C. F. A. Gray, 46 Richmond Square, 
Montreal, Canada. 


“Hazelhurst,” 


Rubber curb protectors for mud guards, C. Guise : 
“Enderlie,” Sel- 


Hornyold avenue, Malvern, and T, J. Southall, 
borne Road, Worcester. 
Aviator’s helmet containing a band or ring of sponge _ rubber. 
C. H. Curtis, 12 Grafton street, New Bond street, London. 
Racing saddle, the middle part of which is made of rubber. L. J. 
A. Augustin-Normand. Chicheboville par Argences, Calvados, 
France. 
Electric cables. Pirelli & Co., Milan, Italy. 
Artificial pneumatic eyes comprising anterior walls of hard rub- 
ber or vulcanite enamelled or printed to represent the visible 
portions of a ee eye and posterior and lateral walls of 
soft elastic rubber. Valois, 23 Place Bréchimbault, Moulins, 
and J. Rouveix, 28 avenue d’Antin, Paris—both in France. 


ISSUED OCTOBER 3, 1917. 

Vehicle wheels. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, West- 
minster, and Keegan, Alma street, Coventry, Warwick- 
shire. 

Mud guard comprising a ring of rubber. C. Guise, “Hazelhurst,” 
Hornyold avenue, Malvern, and T. J. Southall, “Enderlie,” 
Selborne Road, Worcester 

Atomizer operated by a rubber air-bulb. R. J. Reuter, and G. 


Lemiere, 69 Carter Lane, London, 


Non-skid device for tires. C. R. 
Boone, Towa, S. A. 


Standley, 806 Keeler street, 


483,456 


483,508 
483,576 
482,592 


483,612 
483,636 


483,644 
483,664 


483,713 


483,730 


92,845. 


100,370. 


100,791. 


101,921. 


103,662. 
103,996. 
104,160. 


104,567. 


104,595. 


104,596. 


104,722. 


104,844, 


104,846. 


104,850. 


105,212. 


105,213. 


105,346, 


98,548. 


104,112. 


104,779. 


92,753. 


104,440. 


108,848. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED JUNE 30, 1917. 
Life saving device comprising an outer flexible 
ment. I. Gilbert, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A, 
Fountain pen. E. G. Peck, Seymour, ¢ 


waterproof gar- 
onnecticut, U. S. A. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PATENTS ISSUED (Wirt Dates or 
(November 14, 1916). Elastic 
(November 17, 1916). Improvements in pneumatic tires. C. F. A, 

Gray. 


(October 14, 1916). 
for all vehicles, 


APPLICATION.) 


wheel. Pourtauborse and Buisson, 


envelope for pneumatic tires 


Anti-skidding 
Michelin & Co. 


(November 24, 1916). Shoe-sole and method of manufacture, 

United Shoe Machinery Co. of France. 

(November 27, 1916). Improvements in elastic wheels. G. Greco. 
(November 29, 1916). Improvements in pneumatic tires. J. C, 

Barker. 

(November 30, 1916). Elastic bandage. C. A. Simmons 
(December 1, 1916). Improvements in pneumatic tires, B, Gran- 
ville. 

(December 6, 1916). Waterproof clothing. O. B, Kelm. 

(December 7, 1916). Improvements in pneumatic casings The 
Miller Rubber Co 

TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The hyphenated word Vut-Tex—a cold self-vulcanizing texture- 
back patch for tires and the like. C. Peterson, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

The head of an Indian and the word Navajo enclosed in a 
rectangle—woven machinery belting. Jewell Belting Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The word Batex—footwear, namely, rubber and leather boots 
and shoes, rubber boots and shoes and slippers. Bates Co., 
Wehster, Mass. 

A triangle enclosing the word Apex—rubber boots and shoes. 
Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 

The word Nirty~—notions, including elastic tape and elastic cord. 


George Borgfeldt & Co., New York City. 

The word Stanwat—for use on brake lining. Standard Woven 
Fabric Co., Walpole, Mass. 

The word Arco—automobile jacks and tire-saver jacks. The Ash- 
land Products Company, Ashland, Ohio. 


The word Caprttac in an oval seal—shoes, boots and rubbers made 
of leather, rubber and canvas. J. G. Tavares, New York City. 

The figure of a blue bird and the words Brug Brrp—rubber belt- 
ing and hose. New York Rubber Co., Matteawan and New 
York City, both in New York. 

The word Wiccaree in the form of a semi-circle—rubber belting 


and hose. New York Rubber Co., Matteawan and New York 
City, both in New York. 

The word Baraut—packing. Small & Parks, Limited, Harpurhey 
Manchester, England, 

The word SacamMore—belting and hose of rubber and fabric. 
ane Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York 
ity. 

The initial C enclosing the numeral 4—belting of rubber and 
fabric. The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New 
York City 

The word Monawx—belting and hese of rubber and fabric. The 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


The word Apvantace—rubber boots and shoes. Selz, Schwab & 


Co., Chicago, Ill 


The word Hypro—rubber boots and shoes. Selz, Schwab & Co., 
Chicago, III 

A concentric circle enclosing a magnolia flower and the word 
MacMetco—sulfuret of antimony, a pent, used to impart 
color to rubber goods. Magnolia Meta New York City. 

A triangle containing two representations of the letter F, one 


right and the other to the left. The space en- 

letters contains in smaller letters F R T and 

Co. Above the triangle at the left hand upper corner is 

the word Futton—rubber stamps, rubber type printing outfits, 

dating stamps, and numbering stamps. Fulton Rubber Type 

Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

compound word Trpe-Top—vulcanizing outfit for tires, in- 

inside patch vulcanizer, self-contained boiler, tube 
plates. adjustable clamp and bead molds. The Akron Rubber 
Mold & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The words Ayax Roap Kinc—automobile and bicycle 
rubber and fabric. Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Millbrook, 

The word Hemtox enclosed in quotation marks—sheets of rubber 
or rubber compound for use especially in making rubber soles 
and shoes. Quabaug Rubber Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

Representation of an oval ground of red encircled by an oval 
border of gold or yellow, with the word Union, in gold or 
yellow, in the center—rubber bumpers, stoppers for lavatories. 
Hie Ray Lenich, Union City, Ind. 

The written words C. L. Hautnaway & Sons, enclosed at the 
top and two ends by representation of a row of portions of 
barrels, the top border-line consisting of the top portion of 
the barrels, and the end border-lines consisting of portions 
of the two end barrels—cement for boots, shoes and other 
leather articles. C, I.. Hauthaway & Sons, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

The word Montana—belting of rubber and fabric. The Gutta 
Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 


facing to the 
closed by these 


The 
cluding 


tires of 
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104,852. 
105,093. 
105,858. 


96,378. 


105,194. 


95,938. 


105,309. 


106,375 


96,699. 
104,874. 


104,853 


104,858 


104,909. 
104,910. 


105,455. 


377,787. 


379,155. 


379,105. 


379,106. 


22,630. 


22,631. 


22,634. 


12,680. 
12,692. 
22,695. 


belting of rubber and fabric. The 
New York City. 


The words Spaponwe Epce 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., 


The compovnd word Srx-1n-One—rubber rings for fruit jars. 
Fisher, Mruce & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The word Banner—rubber bands. Eberhard Faber, New York 


City. 

An oblong design representing two blue bars and one white bar 
of equal width, the white bar being in the middle—rubber 
sheeting, perforated rubber matting, firemen’s rubber landing- 
mats and rubber blankets. United States Rubber Co., New 
Brunswick, N, J., and New York City. 

The word Lortraction in white letters on a curved dark back- 
ground—rubber _ tires. The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., 
Canton, Ohio 

The word Navcanypr—boots and shoes having fabric uppers and 
rubber or composition rubber fiber soles attached thereto by 
vulcanization, and unattached soles of rubber and composition 


rubber and fiber. The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

The word Aprsote—outing shoes, and rubbér and composition 
soles. Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Mass, 

The word Evertoc—patches for repairing inner tubes and tire 
casings and other rubber goods. Winfield C. Wood, Minneap- 
olis, Minn 

The words Watt Srreet—leather, rubber, and canvas shoes. Jacob 
P. Schnellbacher, Peoria, 

The word Mawnitou—belting of rubber and fabric. The Gutta 
Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New York City. 

“Sire, The of a swastika—belting and hose of rubber and 
abric The Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing Co., New 

York City. 

The words Don’r Kiss Me placed in between two concentric 
circles—ornamental teething rings for babies, hot-water bags, 
and covers for hot-water bags, Joseph H. Joseph, New York 
City. 

The word Leatnorex—waterproof fabrics in the piece. New York 
Mills Corp., New York Mills, Se 

The word Leatnoswape—waterproof fabrics in the piece. New 
York Mills Corp., New York Mills, N. Y. 

The word Agrro—dress shields. I, B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The Word Rarnoura—men’s and women’s waterproof coats. 
Frank Fairbank, trading as Oxendale & Co., 61, Granby Row, 
Manchester. 

The word Ayax—tubular hose. John Morris & Sons, Limited, 
Salford Fire Engine Works, Blackpool street, Cross Lane, 
Salford, Lancashire. 

The word Suvus—tubular hose. John Morris & Sons, Lim- 
ited, Salford Fire Engine Works, Blackpool street, Cross 
Lane, Salford, Lancashire 

A_horse-shoe enclosing the word Macnetr—tubular hose. John 
Morris & Sons, Limited, Salford Fire Engine Works, Black- 
pool strect, Cross Lane, Salford, Lancashire. 

A circle enclosing the word Acme—tubular hose. John Morris 
& Sons, Limited, Salford Fire Engine Works, Blackpool 
street, Cross Lane, Salford, Lancashire. 

Representation of a hand and the words Ajax Woven Hosg, 
the word Woven being on the hand—hand-woven tubular 
hose. John Morris & Sons, Limited, Salford Fire Engine 
Works, Blackpool street, Cross Lane, Salford, Lancashire. 


Two concentric circles, the inner one ame a white square 


and a Maltese cross device, with the letters B. R. Co., anc 
the words “Trade Mark” and two ornamental designs in the 
space between the inner and outer circles—games of all kinds 
and sporting articles not included in other classes. Leyland 
& Birmingham Rubber Co., Limited, Golden Hill Works, 
Leyland, Lancashire. 

Representation of two concentric circles. The space between 


the inner and outer circles contains the words Nortn Britisn 
Russer Co., Limiren, Epinsurcn, and the small circle encloses 
the word ALsion, and a representation of scales—clothing made 
in Great Britain and wholly or partly of India rubber, but not 
including hats and not including any goods of a like kind to 
hats. The North British Rubber Co., Limited, Castle Mills, 
Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Scotland, 

The word Vet—sponge substitutes rubber). H. A. 
yeaniye, 17 Manchester avenue, London, 

> Se 

The word Vetrap—sponge substitutes (India 

Wanklyn, 17 Manchester avenue, Aldersgate street, 
» G be 


(India 
Aldersgate street, 


rubber). H. A. 
London, 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
The Word Quaker and representation of the head of a Quaker 
in the letter Q—rubber tires and pneumatic tires, C. A. Daniel, 
racine a Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


rubber hose and fabric hose, rubber 

fabric sheet-packing, rubber rod- 

metallic rod- packing, rubber piston- 

packing, fabric piston-packing, metallic piston-packing and 

rubber gaskets. C, A, Daniel, trading as Quaker City Rubber 
Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 

The words Grerattar Rep Speeciat—belting, hose and heels, 
footwear, water and steam packing, air, water and steam hose, 
horse-shoe pads, tires, mats and matting, cement, golf balls, 
gaskets and valves, chair and crutch tips, and stair treads of 
rubber and other materials. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 

Representation of a triangle > om gum. 


he words Quaker City 
belting, rubber sheet-packing, 
packing, fabric rod-packing, 


Common Sense Gum 


Co., New York City, U. S. 
The word Cuictz, with on A in juxtaposition therewith— 
chewing gum. American Chicle Co., New York City, S. A. 


The word Sxotcnemint in a panel on a plaid background and 
representation of a 
Gum Co., St. 


thistle Short’s Florient 


Ontario. 


chewing gum. 
Thomas, 


22,696. 


13,533. 


13,775. 


13,827. 


12,992. 


13,911. 


13,919. 


13,921. 


51,398. 


51,346. 





51,370. 
51,391. 


The word Sxorcnuemint in a panel on a plaid background and 
representation of a thistle—chewing gum.’ Short’s Florient 
Gum Co., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Representation of a maple leaf, and the words Marre Lear 
Brann, the leaf being in the center and the three words at 
the left, right and bottom of the design, respectively—boots 
and shoes, and footwear generally. Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada. 

The word Goopyear, separated in the middle by a winged foot— 
rubber shoes and rubber garments. The Goodyear Tyre 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, A. 

A circle enclosing a photograph of J. A. Dunlop with the signa- 
ture below. Outside and below the circle is the word 


Duntorp—rugs for personal use. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Aus 
(yalecia, Limited, 108 Flinders street, elbourne, Victoria, 
ustralia. 


The word Duntorp—covers and tubes for pneumatic tires either 
together or separately. Dunlop Rubber Co. of Australasia, 


Limited, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
The word Goopyear separated in the middle by a winged foot— 
vegetable substances used in manufactures. The Goodyear 


Tyre & Rubber Co. of New Zealand, Limited, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

The word Neortn. below which are the words Betrrer THAN 
LeatHEr—all articles of clothing. The Goodyear Tyre & Rub- 
ber Co. of New Zealand, Limited, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Representation of a winged foot—vegetable substances used in 
manufactures. The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. of New 





Zealand, Limited, Wellington, New Zealand. 
DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Bathing cap. Term 7 years. Patented August 3, 1917 A. R. 


Sheehan, pregetenns, assignor to Revere Rubber Co., Providence 
—both of R. 























Tire tread. Term 14 years, Patented July 24, 1917. G. H. 
Lewis, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
i a) 
m 
Gi 
© ~ 
éa 
i if % > > , 
if ’ iif 
a itt l! £3 
51,346. 51,370. 51,391. 
Pneumatic tire. Term 14 years. Patented August 2, 1917. A. A. 
Garthwaite, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Tire tread. Term 14 years. Patented August 6, 1917. A. L. 


Pearce, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


Shipping difficuties have not been without their influence 
on Australian trade, yet on the whole, the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, was quite satisfactory, statistics showing a sub- 
stantial surplus of exports over imports. 

Of india rubber goods, the imports for the fiscal year 1916-17 
showed a decrease as compared with those of 1915-16, the figures 
being $5,187,875 and $6,382,409, respectively. 

The scarcity of ship tonnage presents itself at every turn. It 
is thought by some that if freight conditions permit, the Aus- 
tralian rubber industry may increase to a gratifying extent as 
a result of the order prohibiting the export of Ceylon rubber 
to the United Kingdom. Others maintain that the very shortage 


of shipping will stimulate local industry as nothing else. 


But 


the fact remains that rubber must still be had from Ceylon and 
Malaya, as the South Sea Islands do not yet produce a sufficient 


supply. 


From the Milwaukee Brush Manufacturing Co., 





Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, has been received Catalog No. 16, profusely illus- 
trated and contained in an attractive loose-leaf buckram binder. 
In addition to many special types made to special order for 
rubber mills, this firm manufactures a general line of wire, 


bristle 


and fiber brushes and brooms for factory use. The 


present catalog features floor sweeping brushes, window brushes, 
counter or bench brushes, steel wire brushes of all kinds, sani- 
tary brushes, toilet brushes, scrubbing brushes, etc. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


Copyright 1917. 


NEW YORK. 

HE market for October has, on the whole, been quiet and 
at times positively dull. While inquiries for futures, partic- 
ularly the January-June positions, have been frequent, actual 

transactions were limited, due to indifference on the part of the 
producers in the present market. Moreover, the rubber manu- 
facturers have not shown much interest in futures and are ap- 
parently pursuing a more cautious policy than usual at this pe- 
riod of the year. The scarcity of large buying orders during the 
past month indicates that the mills are amply provided with 
stocks, for the time at least. Considerable movement in small 
parcels of spot and nearby rubber was noticed when arrivals 
were more than sufficient to take care of contract deliveries: 
however, the general trend of the market has been downward and 
prices have declined. 

PLANTATIONS. The reduction of 33 1/3 per cent in freight 
rates from the Far East to Pacific ports was known in Singa- 
pore, August 4, which accounts for the lower prices ruling in the 
eastern market prior to the present time. Therefore, there is 
reason to believe that this freight reduction will not have any 
particular effect on the present market. Freight rates on direct 
shipments from the Far East to New York have not been re- 
duced, due to the scarcity of bottoms. Direct shipments of 
rubber from Java to New York have been temporarily suspended 
and important sailings held up, pending United States govern- 
ment arrangement with Holland. Shipments by the way of 
Pacific ports, however, are still being made. 

On October 1, first latex crépe spot was 65% cents, with 
January-June positions at practically the same figures; while 
smoked sheet, ribbed spot and January-June futures were a cent 
lower. Easy market conditions prevailed and prices continued 
to decline as the month progressed; meanwhile heavy arrivals 
were reported at Pacific ports. During the last week of the 
month, cables from both London and Singapore announced ad- 
vances and a better tone that was promptly reflected in the local 
market. On October 27, first latex crépe spot was 64 cents and 
smoked sheet ribbed spot was 62% cents. 

Paras. There has been very little interest shown in Brazilian 
sorts during the month. The market has been generally dull 
and prices have declined. On October 1, Upriver fine spot was 
66% cents, and on October 27, this grade was 63% cents. 

Arricans. The market was dull and declining with good in- 
quiry, however, for Rio Nunez that could not be supplied, as 
imports of Africans have practically ceased. 

CENTRALS. The demand has been irregular, largely due to 
the prevailing low prices of Caucho ball which has replaced 
Centrals inquiries excepting where holders have selling author- 
ity to meet the open market. Very little Centrals have arrived 
during the month and prices are unchanged. 

Batata. The market has been very steady, with a fair de- 
mand for all good medium grades. The arrivals of Surinam 
sheet and Ciudad Bolivar block have been very light and prices 
are unchanged. 

LonpDON 

There was very little buying early in the month and the mar- 
ket developed an easy tone with downward trend. With the 
exception of an occasional rally, these conditions have generally 
prevailed throughout the past month. The heavy stocks that are 
being held in London against speculative attacks may become a 
source of weakness and result in over-loading the market. 

The monthly price revision is shown by quotations on Oc- 
tober 1, when standard crépe spot was 32%d, and Smoked sheet 
ribbed 3034d, compared with 33d and 32'4d, the respective quota- 
tions on October 29. 


London and Liverpool imports for August were 4,117 tons, 
value £1,103,368, compared with 6,717 tons, value £1,916,112, for 
July. Re-exports for August were 3,713 tons, value £1,116,351, 
compared with 3,368 tons, value £1,126,552 for July. 

SINGAPORE. 

Early in August the freight rate on rubber from Singapore, 
Penang and Straits Settlements to San Francisco, Seattle and 
Vancouver was increased to $95 a ton, an increase of $25 a ton. 
The rate before the war was $24. 

Weak conditions and declining prices were the features of the 
past month; however, during the closing week a buying move- 
ment materialized, resulting in a stronger undertone and ad- 
vanced prices. At the auctions held September 28, October 6, 
12 and 19, the average prices realized were: First latex crepe 
52.59 cents, compared with 53.76 cents last month. Smoked 
sheet ribbed, 52.06 cents, compared with 52.07 cents a month ago. 
The total amount sold was 1,879 tons against 2,751 tons last month. 





NEW YORK SPOT QUOTATIONS. 


PLANTATION Paras— le Sais ae 
First Bntex crOpe...ccscccccces | 
*Hevea first crépe.......cccece f 63%@ 65%@ 63%@ 
Amber crépe No. 1, gristly blanket 60 @ 61 @ 59 @ 
Amber erfpe Ne. 2.000.ccceccece 59 @ 60 @ 58 @ 
Rather etige Ne. Bic cccccccccce 58 @ 59 @ 57 @ 
Amber crépe Noe. 4... cccccsccee 57 @ 58 @ 56 @ 
Brown crépe, thick clean......... 57 @ 58 @ 56 @ 
Brown crépe, thin clean......... 57 @ 59 @ 57 @ 
Brown crépe, thin specky........ @ 54 @ 52 @ 
Brown crépe, rolled........... @ 44 @ 42 @ 
a sheet, ribbed standard) 
cHevea ribbed smoked sheets | “ & 4@ 62 62% 
Smoked sheet. plain standard 
Oe, PO 
*Hevea plain or smooth wacap @ 62 @ 60 @ 
NED oo ttasanivddsndcueeaeas 
s 
‘Hevea uasmoked shes} 6 @ SB 
Colombo scrap, No. 1............ @ 48 @ 46 @ 
Colombo scrap, No. 2............ @ 46 @ 4 @ 
BrRazinian Paras— 
We GD Ridedevtdencescveut 83 @ 664%@ 63% @64 
CY CED vovecnsncesnene @ 61 @ 59 @60 
Upriver SEE dckewortccs cenaces 47 @ 46 @ 43%@44 
Upriver weak fine............0+: @ 57 @ 56 @ 
Upriver caucho ball............. 47 @ 41 @ 39 @ 
ED idsitdcansssssccacees 72 @ 55 @ 50 @S51 
SE, oecncenseubacee @ 52 @ 46 @47 
Islands coarse ........--++200005 314%@ 20 @ 274 @28 
OR SAG A A ia 31 @ 30 @ 28 @29 
Lower caucho ball.............0. 45 @ 38 @ 36 @37 
| ee @ @ 59 @60 
WEE SEE caéddniesrecadncens @ @ 60 @61 
Tapajos caucho ball. .......ceeee @ @ 37 @38 
AFRICANS— 
eee 33 @ 28 @ 28 @ 
Niger flake, prime. ......0.cccese 33 @ 28 @ 28%@ 
Benguela, extra seconds, 28%.... 42%@ 36 @ 36 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%%.......+. 39 @ 32 @ 32 @ 
Congo prime, black upper........ 56 @ 46 @ 55 @57 
Congo prime, red upper.......... 54 @ 44 @ 53 @55 
BE Wc oe ccdcévnccsess 55 @56 @ **63 @66 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings... .. @ @ **63 @ 
Conakry niggers .......--seee00% 55 @56 @ **62 @ 
Massai sheets and strings........ 54 @55 @ **62 @ 
CENTRALS— 
CHEE a cnsciacawccereonadees 45 @ 41 @ 41 @ 
Esmeralda sausage ........... 44 @ 46 @ 40 @ 
COE BOD in enccesccesseceas 43 @ 40 @ 38 @39 
Central scrap and strip.......... 43 @ 36 @ 37% @38 
Central wet sheet...........00+ 32 @ 28 @ 27 @29 
GONE cccccccccccsocesocece - 33 @35 32 @ 26 @29 
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APA 

ManicoBas— 
Ceara negro heads......... ‘ena @ 4 @ 44 @44% 
CeBFS SOTO cccccccccccccccocces @ 28 @ 28 @ 
Manicoba special .......+.0se05+ 36 @ 39 @ 40 @4i1 
Manicoba extra .....sseeeeeenes a 35 @ 35 @37 
Manicoba regular ......6.see005 @ 32 @ 32 @33 
Mangabeira thin sheet.......... 31 @ 37 @ 35 @38 
Mangabeira thick sheet.......... @ 32 @ 32 @ 

BALATA 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar @ @ 67 @68 

Columbian @ @ 49 @50 
Panama : a @ 47% @48 

Surinam sheet 69 @ 77 @ 77 @78 

East Inpian— 
Assam crépe 41 @ 6 @ 56 @ 
Assam onions a 56 @ "°52 @ 
Penang block scrap a 383 @ 43 @ 
Pontianak pressed 84%4@ 20 @ 21 @25 
Bandjermassin ......+++- a 12 @ 12%@13 
Gutta Siak ...ccccccccccccccess 13 @ 20 @ 20 @ 
Gutta percha, red Macassar 1.88@ 2.00@ 1.98@ 2.10 


*Rubber Association of America nomenclature 
*Nominal 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

I urd to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker in crude 

rubbe ‘ ommercial paper, No, 68 William street, New York), advises 
| ‘ 

I eman commercial paper has been very light Guting October 
n a nt of Liberty Loan matters cupying the attention bankers 
ery largely nd for «uch demand as there has been the best rubber names 
* ! 6 per cent, and those not so well known 6% @6%% per cent. 


COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW RUBBER PRICES. 


September, 


- — ——— 
| 1917.* 1916 1915. 
at P $0. 6¢ 69 $0.57 @0.6 $0.57%4 @0.61 
5 sheet ibbe 65 > .67 56%@ .62% 57%@ .61 
Pp 
Upr ne 67 » .69 71 @ .73 55 @ .56 
I ve arse 16 > .48 42%@ .44 42 @ 42% 
Is s. fine 56 » .58 60 @ .65 0 @ .50 
sl $ parse 29 @ .30 28 @ .31 26%@ .26% 
Camet 30 @ .31 32 @ ~.33% 28%@ .28% 
i ed only to September 
October, 
I ntation 1917.* 1916. 1915. 
First latex crépe .$0.62°4@0.65% $0.60 @0.65% $0.60%@0.62% 
Smoke sheet ribbed 61 > .64 59%@ .64% 60%@ .62% 
Para 
Upriver, fine 64 > .66' 71 @ .83 54K%@ .57% 
Upriver, coarse 43 @ 46 43 @ .47 ‘2 @ AS 
islands, fine 51 ? .55 65 @ .65 51%@ .54 
Islands, coars 7 7 9 30 @ .3l .26%@ .27% 
Cameta x 2? .30 30%@ .32 -28%@ .29% 
. 
*Figured only to October 


MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM LONDON. 


The following market report has been cabled by Alden’s Suc- 


I imited, London 


cessors, 
Standard Ribbed 

Crépe Smoked Sheets. Market. 
September 4 34 1 32%d. Firm 
October l 3 sd 30% d. Dull 
October 8 33 dd 31 od. Steady 
October 15 +t 1 294d. _— 
October a id 30%d. irm 


MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE. 


The following reports of the weekly auctions held at Singa- 


pore have been cabled by The Waterhouse Co., Limited: 


Smoked 
Crépe, Sheet Tons 
Date Price per Ib. Price per lb. Sold Market. 

September 28 ents $3.55 53.98 415 Slightly weaker, with less 
demand. 

October 6 52.70 52.28 510 Dull and declining. 

October 12 $2.70 51.43 603 Slightly weaker, with less 
demand 

October 19 51.43 50.58 351 Dull at opening, but be- 


came stronger 


WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. 


GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [September 20, 1917]: 

The weekly rubber auction held yesterday and today was marked by a 
good general demand and an exceptionally large clearance, _ tons having 
been sold out of 1,120 tons cataloged. The top price for fine ribbed 
smoked sheet was $1 up at $127 per picul, but this does not represent the 
extent of the advance, the average price for sheet being $2 to $3 better 


than last week. Fine pale crépe sold up to $131, which is $3 above last 
week's best. Brown and dark crépes were also in good demand, and shared 
in the general advance. 


The following was the course of values: 
Sterling Equivalent Equivalent 
In Singapore per Pound in per Pound 
per Picul.* London. in Cents. 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked...... $123@127 2/6% @2/ 7% 52.28 @53.98 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked..... 112@122 2/4 @2/ 6% 47.60@51.85 
Sheet, plain smoked........... 106@117 2/2% @2 Si 45.05 @49.73 
Sheet, ribbed unsmoked........ 106@110 2/2%@2/ 3 45.05 @ 46.75 
Sheet, plain unsmoked......... 100@110 2/1%@2/ 33 42.50@46.75 
COR, Ge ME ss ceceseenetes 128@131 2/7% @2/ 8 54.40@55.68 
Crépe, good pale beoedewseec Gens 119@127 2/5%@2/ 7% 50.58@53.98 
Crépe, fine brown...........+. 110@117 2/3% @2/ 5% 46.75 @49.73 
Crépe, good brown............ 98@ 108 2/1% @2/ 3% 41.65 @45.90 
Crépe, dark brown............ 80@ 100 1/9% @2/ 1% 34.00 @ 42.50 
CRE, BOGE -vetaxevececcase 57@ %6 1/4%@2/ 0% 24.23 @ 40.80 
Scrap, virgin and pressed..... 52@ 70 1/3%@1/ 7% 22.10 @29.75 
Besap, WSS scccseces 70@ 91 1/7%@1/11% 29.75 @ 38.68 
* Picul 133% pounds. 
Quoted in S. S, dollars = 2/4 [56.7 cents.] 


EXPORTS OF PARA RUBBER FROM PENANG. 








JULY 19-AUGUST 2, 1917. 
To— To 
Unitep States: Pounps. Europe: Pounps, 
Seattle .. 884,800 England 
New York ......... 282,240 BOD occdvvesccece 201,600 
BED Sacacuweneéi&h 35,840 
San Francisco 29,120 
BOE cc csttocccediac 1,232,000 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA 
AT SINGAPORE. 





IMPORTS. 
July 20-31, 1917. 
a Ae aa 
Para Rubber 
Para or Borneo Gutta Gutta 




















From— Rubber. Treatment. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. 
Malay Peninsula— 
a Dn «.ah DE. eebice eeaces. sessed. cevece 
DED savdeesscse bons 464,835 DR . ahecée  Geuese  soddes 
DEE caccoecseesoeses DE) ~¢ntien isasdba . webaear ceeabe 
Teluk Anson ........... 264,936  ~ ahedts <eS¢00 8 Suadwe 
ED. sat cdstessevesotne Bee «= weeeee) «6(ttedece | ceeeee 8 severe 
Port Dickson .......... Dt + sbhene  sesenrs. osaee%  se¥éas 
PORES ceccnecscsscedece Da. <efesee seeued Soecee!” sesure 
DGGE cocesccoasveeces ey i eeeeee ~ Seeesé. § Sonkes cancer 
DEED a6 covceesccouse Dae “acakee teense 
DEGREE  ccccccccecocece a  apetese secede ‘decces. doves 
Kota Baroe swe 0 ee ee ee ene Tr ee 
POD ncctsedeesacccene De” Steed’ “ganene a dtbkeice.-/subeeee 
, Serer 2,163,378 er Vv eetene, ‘sucess  Seceues 
Borneo— 
Sarawak 30,058 23,275 532 798 48,678 
abuan 22,743 mee" cénnes 266 34,979 
SN abdsoceccecacowees Se <évsece 1,995 4,256 64,771 
Sandakan i baste, “buenas  sebeies! “ebbies 
CURMNWORE cccccpcctes SE * “weeesp edeeee- sedees caverns 
SOMES cccccccccccccces 13,167 aueeh <enbes seneks seve 
Jesselton ei GY Ae 10,374 34,181 266 eet ” snins 
Bandjermassin os 9,576 | errr 14,231 29,260 
DUG seneesesncieecees Ree ‘weness, a¥ecds | aeases  seeues 
Samarinds ...cccscscece Ree «6 ankSee) 86 oKSss. i eedese | ecvcles 
DOE wceukatdiconss | “euseus a shenea” stead “sdttwas 
Totals..... 144,172 81,130 2,793 «19,551 177,688 
Sumatra— 
DME, scdbdcteseocecees De. wéebes sesdee™ aeaces ateeed 
a Keodeussecobescess 18,221 Day dened “cbesen.  Senees 
ER. cdc cccdecceses 17,157 a « eseese  ndsene’ .. Bresee 
Palembang .......++..+. 6 adewtes. ‘cnneed' euvene eases 
DD consenetecsees 6,916 Sa sdétee vsiens. “eacen 
DE. cacscedeessonecens a aheeré warden <shabes weedwh 
BOSE cccedecovcsends a a PO ee” Pee ry ee 
Tetale. «0.060. «CAR. sncass “biden © wien i. 
Java— 
rrr rer SAMBA 8 ccecee 8 §=§= se wv eo SRSER 8 ccwcws 
BOUMRGORE  cccccccesecse 70 sekete, Casess  cetawa, cesess 
BOG c ccsccse SAGO + cccese § §=— wa 0 , |) rrr 
Burma— 
DE -ctetmeeteeeress errs ae ee 
Siam 
DEE creveoncad eves CD. ‘weutiee » ¢edeee dite, engines 
Other ports ........... 40,432 38,969 4,788 ae | “iesekes 
Grand Totals... 2,571,621 289,408 7,581 46,949 177,688 
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EXPORTS. IMPORTS OF RAW RUBBER AT CEYLON. 
July 20-31, 1917. JULY 16-AUGUST 20, 1917. 
= SO Ae = <r aa 
Para Rubber From x : From— 
Para Trans Borneo Gutte Gutta Matay PENINSULA: Pounps. Iwnopra: Pounps. 
To— Rubber. shipped. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. NE 6 6000-0 4u-aterea 67,240 TURE occ ccccedcoeess 122,447 
NortH AMERICA: Port Swettenham......... 105,908 GE puve-cvtt-onda sauce 4,813 
United States— —— — —— 
aaa 3,009,258 465,899 ...... 56,126 234,612 TEE cn adeduishonesccs 173,148 WE 000s weticeccc «++ 127,260 
Evrore: CORE BO nk knoe sunspot sdeensstvigane tndasinesieudat’ 300,408 
United Kirgdom— _—— 
=nglani— 
ROUEN ccccevscccbee 44,023 peccce 606800 s60600° e8tens PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 
Grand Totals .... 3,053,281 465,899 ...... 56,126 234,612 Six Months Ending 
an ak aan hipaa éokdiaiiabaes Sanam June June 
ne a, ie 
IMPORTS. x To- 1916. 1917. “1916. 1917. 
August 1- ai, 1, 1917. cme 
- no a HOowvanp: 
_—s am, 
Para Rubber. Hevea ... .-- Pounds ee jade aie 215,040 2 veces 
Para for Borneo Gutta Gutta Great Britain: 
- Tres >» > . 
i, Rubber. Treatment. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. ie eS 10.305 3,949 18,775 8,520 
oe oe Dade twaw- eaneeen 967,680 159,040 3,400,320 2,331,840 
et re 2c COE | becesa. s5s400  dacdue. seanee aes ; A bo 
Teluk Anson 1,549,184 63,441 SE ae 32,364 5,799 48,792 18,507 
ANSON 22. ccccees Wee Siienven. "weakee encees “ces Ne ryt: 4 : 
ere ccoreeor ee eee eee reek “erp Castilloa 200000000000. "9774 10,824 28,606 24,097 
IE hecisicnlalle ace pk Oth aie 940,443 690,403 ee) (Sei amet Totals .........s-- 1,020,123 179,612 3,496,493 2,382,964 
PINE 5. onsescceeeseeee Pe SOG awhacs suadec neeews 
Port Dickson .......... RED Didone | aecede— avatar! | ueaoas Unitep States: 
CE «cas esepesinnd 278,369 SRPe 0 nb eses = a eneee 8 «sao see CR th hai tank Gene de Tre er pu iaabie's 32,087 2,579 
ee Dt tice. .taeeue sekten —cacwacs ee eee ed 949,760 3,333,120 7,546,560 17,734,080 
DEED cvuscceecenausae errr eee eee ee o20cee COED scccccscececnes 5 ee neRmues 11,114 184 
 § Fae SL LLL ee CT Ce ee Castilloa ...... evi euuwe ingee oe eeecses pcos 11,143 
OC re (oer 7 eee seneee : “ on nets on ei 
ES. Sccmaséauies Dh Casvade “wakeok. adnate. serceae BE ckhnieaas ns 949,760 3,333,120 7,589,761 17,747,986 
Total 7 387.623 ~ 946 561 aware o ¥ ; SINGAPORE: 
OTBIS. ccccesecs I5/ é eIOR jceeses evee00 = ee2888 ° 
an ial DE a uticens sieve nwa 3,520 2,834 24,239 11,673 
Pontianak .........+++- 350,189 2,527 13,167 $8,387 Hevea «.....++++++-..+. 306,880 165,760 2,078,720 1,682,240 
aa... oe oa CO enelaen o Ceara 22002000 209088 20105 28,648 
| aaieitienoe de 87,647 798 14,497 280,497 Castilloa .............+. 880 teeeees 3,246 3,406 
Sambas ......cceeeeees G7BID neces s § =—ccccce «= savves 1,596 pa on "ana Pry ee ; Shane 
Bendjermessin Serre OF A eee 86,051 36,575 Totals .......... -- 313,370 169,782 2,126,310 1,725,967 
DI cunwan coceecenwens 55,195 1,729 11,837 153,083 Orner Countries: 
OS Oa 40,698 532 399 42 3i9 EA <a ae Ata ciouders 2,792 een 
DOD. caccvbcceneusee i ae. are 2,926 32,319 cite ncunh exe ie bs 62,720 ais 273,28 20,160 
em ene 30.989 ee “erks caneus — : ee SS 
Singkawang .........-- Re! Aetce se0eee <cesse_ vanes Totals ..... Be 62,720 enc 276,072 20,16 
Cie dich Doe oped an. tasaae -eeeans”.  eanebd.') eadeca so 76,07 20,160 
I «6 cecdakae eas Ss _ 665 3 eer __ 
IN ore Sua ibvasncte data eee sees 665 129,010 
—? a... ae A Zs CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 
PEED cxsecoons 858,136 474,677 6,384 133,931 691,467 NEW YORK. 
Sumatra— ; 
RIO anak Sxaeadid kati wiina Ce  —e COT aie Ee gE OnE a The following statistics are not complete, due to Government orders 
ae ee a  e@aces. costed seeaed,) -acass prohibiting access to the records. 
POE cccdccsecees ) | eee 798 SG AGT sc ccces [The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.} 
DGD caccasscessusts 15,029 Sk eer eee Cee ee 
DEE saccaccviceses 13,832 esGaee .ceeees Snbees s0dees PARAS. 
BBUMIGE occ ccccccccccce S719 veenee  ceeeee  ceeeee  ceeeee Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Cameta. Totals 
PD Gitlin Oa bce e <i mae + errr aeerT eT cr meee eee » . 
DRMOS occcadctdcess ee Sistchs! geike Mea. cede SEPTEMBER 8.—By the steamer Talisman from Para: 
eae 1,729 oo ee eer Pell & Dumont........... ata .) re = 7,500 
See. ee. ae > Sea Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 31,360 4,480 5,600 40,320 il, 200= 92,960 
Totals $33,197 24,206 798 26,467 seees. ns 
Java— SEPTEMBER 11.—By the steamer Minas Geraes from Para: 
Batavia .........-se0:: 49,476 veeeee — ceneee — veeeee — ceeeee Hagemeyer Trading Co.... . — ee = 11,200 
eS are Me” cheese afceed. Geece .enbe0se Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 22,400 11 '200 i 720 24,640 
Total av 962 meatier sts es a eee PO & DMR. ccc cccsees 42 ,000 vweoe 9,000 31,000 
a Pe ee a Se ey 5 as ae ls 6 SAN He) SEPTEMBER 14.—By the ieamer Se rgipe from Para and Manacs: 
DS duncntscudées i) ee ere Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 2,240 ...... 11,200 16,040 ......= 29,480 
DE bbs cépand doped bac S52 ke cce = ceccee =e neewe = ev eo ve Pell & Dumont.......... coccee ,ceqgene nacoce SO0GN ccsesll Eee 
eee 1862... a” eileen. ALM beeen SEPTEMBER 22.—By the steamer Guajara from Para and 
Burma Manaos: 
POE nc ptevesdiasee SRS kseeee 80860 teen. teseds 28020. Pell & Dumont 19.000 25.000 93,000 — 137,000 
gg —ee reer 326,382 36,043 6,783 22,477 335,293 Gaseeel Mien. Co...... —_.... <-..... aan 82'500 
- _ -——_—_— —_— oe eee dens’ > oa Z 
Grand Totals..: 9,202,694 1,681,487 13,965 182,875 1,026,760 Aldens stceewors Ltd. y ae ed re es 7% 
Miiller, Schall & Co. F dears Joes coves eS 9,144 
EXPORTS. ? *10,124 pine 4,105 8,675 eee e "22,904 
_August 1-31, 1917, SEPTEMBER 29.—By the steamer Vindeggen from Para, Manaos 
; ” ‘Para “Rubber and Iquitos: 
To— Para Trans- Borneo Gutta Gutta Aldens’ Successors, Ltd... 17,500 3,700 3,600 13,700 ......= 38,500 
NortH AMERICA Rubber. shipped. Rubber. Percha. Jelutong. H. A. Astlett & Co...... 98,560 13,440 54,880 28,560 89,600—285,040 
United States— Pe ae MIR cnecceecsa 4 33,000 1,500 41,000 59,000 ......=134,500 
oO a 5,929,140 939,645 ...... 147,231 190,057 General Rubber Co........ Sea - aeewas 28,600 38,100—123,900 
CO errs 5,059,054 848,540  ...... SGRTE tc tcc Hagemeyer & Brunn...... 8 Se 8,960 ‘2. "240 22,400—= 44,800 
DEE ncccetenepucewes Fanee - SIS = covcee 44,688 457,254 Meyer & Brown......... 50,800 2,100 ...... = 52,900 
eae fk errr TS ae ee ee W. R. Grace & Co....... r,t ees 6,000 ... 21, '300= 57,100 
San Francisco ......... 178,885 Gay  -sadves Rae een cen Henderson & Korn....... 42,100 3,200 12,000 3,200 4.820= 65,320 
9 ee esecee eecese eveces , 
DONOR eoereecerceseees _ en _“Gaasae  wceneg s maekia ‘6 OctoBer 4.—By the steamer Sao Paulo from Para: 
BOs cvccecas 12,153,407 2,131,059 ...... 615,155 647,311 H. A. Astlett & Co....... 3 32,480 7,000 23,940 8,600 25,400= 97,420 
Canada— Hagemeyer & Brunn...... EEE ot ccees) enceee deesuc Be Gee 
CS Fer Seen GER sctkce weedaw “sacuns Pell & Dumont........... oa ree Pee 
NE: tattevaver dade BL =O esers §8=6 as dese, Cebeke «© eeeuee Arnold & Zeiss........... 60,000 4,500 8,000 raced 4,600=157,100 
GED osnrvaccadasne cs ere eee ee ee Meyer & Brown.......... 28,300 1,000 none coco St GO200 
ee ND. his cat ccvaws De -Séieow~ “Santis. , cates .), ameter W. B Gerace @ Coe.......% 6,800 GP . kkeees sesseece 7,200 
o SE ene ae a ee Henderson & Koin....... 20,300 nee i 39, ‘600 be -= 59,900 
Cc > v4 > 
Totals. .......+.. 969,288 = GFE sneer  covcee severe Ocroser 20.—By the steamer Curvello from Paré and Manaos: 
Europe: Aldens’ Successors, Lid.... 4,400 400 500 26,000 ......= 31,300 
United Kingdom— Pell & Dumont........... 27,000 ...... 26,000 11,000 ......= 64,000 
England— Arnold & Zeiss.:......... 161,000 6,800 50,000 82,000 Pigs ommend 
DED ctcsecccececs BORA. BERR  . acne ft) Oe Meyer & Biown.......... 110,400 6,800 24,800 ...... 18, ae 4 
ASIA: Miller, Schall & Co. ..... 15,646 510 3,053 4,438 
Siberia— H. A. Astlett & Co...... 131,100 12,200 77,800 13,100 65,650— 259° ‘890 
Co Se -scnkes:”) seceek.”. aebeekd coeveds Henderson & Korn....... 39,800 1,200 11,300 12,200 ..= 64,500 


Grand Totals....14,201,474 2,916,823 ...... 1,022,268 647,311 * Bolivian. 
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PLANTATIONS. 
TO NEW YORK 
Pounpbs 
Serremner 3 By the Carpathia—London 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 56,000 


Serremper 3 By the Kawachi Maru=Singa- 
pore 
Charles T. Wilson & Co., Inc 33,600 
SEPTEMBER By the Eurymedon— Singapore 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 7.000 
1. T. Johnstone & Co 388.380 
Serremper 13.—By the Kar Batavia 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 16,440 
Serremper 15 By the ¢ ler Colombo 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 51,520 
1. T. Johnstone & Co 156,460 
SEPTEMBER 17 By the Aspir ( mi 
Charles T. Wilson Co., In 62,720 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 17,500 
SerTemMrer 20 By the Andania—London 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Ine 9,000 
SEPTEMBER 24 By the Lancastrian= Liverpool: 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd 224,100 
SerTtemMper 24 By the Colun Penang: 
(Coastwise from Seattle 
J. T, Johnstone & ( 18,804 
Serremper 24.—By the Rott Soerabaia 
Hagemeyer Trading Co 47,600 
J]. T. Johnstone & ¢ 254,100 
Fred Stern & Co 6,720 
Meyer & Browr 36,000 
SEPTEMBER By the 7aur Singapore 
I. T. Johnstone & (¢ 24,200 
SeeremMber 25 By the Kummer Singapore 
J. T. Tohnstone & ( 2,600 
Sertemper 25.—By the Kandahar—Colombo 
J. T. Johnstone & Ce 2,240 
Serremper 26.——By the Bawean= Batavia: 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 95,400 
Serremper 28.—By the Suruga—Singapore: 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 389,760 
General Rubber Co 889,300 
{ T Johnstone & Co 185,600 
Pred Stern & Co..... 87,360 
Arnold & Zeiss 38,000 
Meyer & Brown 71,000 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd.. 50,900 
W. R. Grace & Co... 75,000 
Rubber Trading Co 96,320 
Henderson & Korn 292,600 
Octoper | By the Bankoku Maru—Singapore: 


(Coastwise from Seattle) 


J. T. Johnstone & Co. 6,720 
Octroser 6.—By the Radja= Batavia 
General Rubber Co.. 450,300 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 256,880 
Hagemeyer Trz ading Co 147,840 
Fred Stern & Co........ 44,800 
Arnold & Zeiss.... 33,000 
leyer & Brown 194,600 
R. Grace & Co.. 67,100 
Henderson & Korn....... ; 52,200 
Octoser 8.—By the St. Paul=Liverpool 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited 338,500 
Ocroper 11.—By the Oolabaria=Colombo 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.... 16,000 


By the Panama Maru 
(Coastwise from Seattle) 


Octoper 15 Singapore: 


D. F Bebe © Gk cccccccccecocsecs 11,220 
Octoner 17.—By the Foyle—London 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc...... 56,000 
Octoner 17.—By the Ninian=London 

Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 82,000 

NO DATES GIVEN 

By the Karmala—London: 

Rubber Trading Co..........«..+. 22,400 
By the Manhattan=London: 

Rubber Trading Co........... 22,400 
By the City of Manchester=Colombo 

Rubber Trading Co.....«...... 30,000 

AFRICANS. 

Octoser 13.—By the St. Pau/=England 

Fred Stern & Co......... 22,400 
By the Awrania=— Liverpool: 

Rubber Trading Co....... 22,800 
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GUAYULE. 
Pounns. | 
Sertemper 27.—By the El Sud=Galveston: 
Continental Rubber Co. of New York. 61,000 
PONTIANAK. 
Sertemser 24.—By the Rotti— Batavia: 
Hagemeyer Trading Co.......ccccccscece 331,520 
Octorer 6.—By the Radja= Batavia: 
Hagemeyer Trading Co..........se+s06 141,120 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SEATTLE AND TACOMA. 
PLANTATION. 
135 pounds net to the case.] 
TO AKRON, OHIO. 


[Figured 


Pou nbs. 


Sertemper 24.—By the Lowise Neilson—Singa- 


pore 
Johnstone & Co 
lycar Tire & Rubber Co... 


25.—By the Mayachi 


51,165 
416,475 


cE. FF 


C00 


467,640 


*SEPTEMBER Maru=Singa- 


pore 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... .«...- 184,275 


*Octoner 1.—By the Chicago Maru= Yokohama: 


The B. F. Goodrich Co... 215,325 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 43,065 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 2,295 260,685 
Octorer 8 ty the Tokiwa Maru=Yokohama: 

Goodyear Tire & Rubvoer Co......... 21,600 
Octoper 13.—By the Tensho Maru=Kobe: 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............ 9,720 
*Ocroner 15.—By the Mexico Maru= Yokohama: 

The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 2 220,995 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 48,465 269,460 


TO NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Serremeer 24.—By the Louise Neilson=Singa- 
pore: 
Charles T. Wilson & Co....... 24,165 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.. «+++ 127,980 
Se i “Setanta eer 21,465 } 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited.... 50,895 
L. Littlejohn & Co............. 154,980 
Arthur Meyer & Co....... 76,545 
OO) 2 rrr 104,220 
Rubber Trading Co........... 31,995 
William H. Stiles & Co........ 26,460 
Henderson & Korn............ 197,505 
Fred Stern & Co.........ee005 29,565 
Hagemeyer Trading Co........ 15,120 860,895 
*Serremper 25.—By the Mayachi Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
B, Ho Peemetee S Coe cceccccys 49,140 
Rubber Trading - aa 21,735 
Fred Stern & Co......... coco 455,900 
Aldens poegpenen, Limited.... 14,850 | 
Ot EO 1,695 | 
Arthur Meyer “ke Tiecccecssoes 50,760 | 
MOSS AMOS CBccccccccvcccese 26,190 
L. Littlejohn & Co.......+.+..- 82,620 | 
United States Rubber Co...... 4,115 | 
Charles T. Wilson Co......... 9,045 406,080 
*Octoper 1.—By the Chicago Maru= Yokohama: 
Henderson & Korn. weeed 69,7 795 | 
L. Littlejohn & | eens 35,775 | 
MOSS AS Ciiccccccvccss 13.770 119,340 | 


Octoser 8.—By the Tokiwa Maru=— Yokohama: 
Gemeees BE Gike sc6occccancecseces 81,000 
*Octoser 10.—By the Kenkon Maru=Singapore: 


Rubber Trading Co............ 41.040 
Hagemeyer Tradin 13,635 
William H. Stiles L¢ Co boeounde 599,670 
EE Ot PI 6k bd dn ceseeéece 467,370 
Edward Maurer & Co......... 181,575 
Pree, Beem BD Carcccccccecccce 157,140 i 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..... 58,320 
Arthur Meyer & Co............ 2,025 
De BEE sncceeeeeccecccees 7,290 
Curry & Phillips.............. 10,935 
Henderson & Korn............ 87,750 
Ey. BED GE Eke cc ccceoons 1,176,120 2,802,870 


Octroser 13.—By the Tensho Maru=Kobe: 
6,345 
*Ocroser 15.—By the Mexico Maru= Yokohama: 


Aldens’ Successors, Limited............ 





Charles T. Wilson Co.......... 2,160 
Henderson & Korn. 111,240 
le ies. SD EF Eorcccacececs 36,180 
Littlejohn & Co............ 7,155 

T. Johnstone & herald 6,210 
Hubber WEE Gtbcccocecsece 5,26 
Bese AGS CO. ccc ccccccccces 18,630 186,840 





[Novemser 1, 1917. 


TO SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pounps. 
September 24.—By the Louise Neilson=Singa- 
pore: 
Aldens’ posscssors, BME ccosces 15,525 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. ‘ 727,920 
Robincon 3 Sere 27,270 
We Mp SND © Gece ccccsccese 41,985 
L. Littlejohn & Co...ccccccccs 97,065 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 49,680 
pepsercon & Korn. cases See 
Johnstone & tel abagte 29,835 
Meyer @ BIOWR. « cccccvesecese 26,325 
Goedyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 25,920 1,110,645 
*Serptemper 25.—By the Mayachi Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
Henderson & Korn........... 23,220 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 46,845 
I sux: eee 19,440 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 667,305 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 7,020 
i Se OP Canc cucece ven 57,510 
Ralfour Guthrie & Co.......... 220,185 
BOS BAM Giic kc ccacenesces 2,025 1,043,550 
SerpremBer 28.—By the War Siren=Yokohama: 
H. B. M. Consul General........:..... 76,545 


Octoner 8.—By the Tokiwa Maru= Yokohama: 
De Ga PORNO BD Geis 6000 6s ctwederess 18,225 


*Octoper 10.—By the Kenkon Maru=Singapore: 


United States Rubber Co....... 216,000 
i MONO Ee Gis wad ons-svesus 18,495 
Raw Products Co...........6+s 23,625 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 9,450 
L. Littlejohn & Co............ 169,830 
Robinson & Co,........665.55- 152,955 590,358 
Octoser 13.—By the Tensho Maru Kobe: 
BEG BH Ges cictwsccasarccenscdcs 3,105 
TO BOWMANVILLE, CANADA 
(via Seattle). 
*Octorer 10.—By the Kenkon Maru=Singa- 
pore: 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............ 43,335 
TO VANCOUVER, B. C. 
*SerremsBer 25.—By the Mayachi Maru=Singa- 

pore: 
Charles T. Wilson Co.......... 55,755 
Hood Rubber Co......... .» 134,730 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. -.. 64,530 
a. Bannon © CM. ccccccdece 80,865 
United States Rubber Co...... 593,460 929,340 
PONTIANAK. 
TO SEATTLE, WASH. 
SertemMrer 24.—By the Louise Neilson=Singa- 
pore: 
|L. Littlejohn & Co. (gutta 
DEED nbe.est0ensesaneuse 236,655 
L. Littlejohn & Co. (gutta 
CONTEND a cctsecnccenccesqegs 33,480 270,135 
*Serremper 25.—By the Mayachi Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
L. Littlejohn & Co. (gutta 
POCERE) co cccccceccscovcsoces 62,235 
L. Littlejohn & Co. (gutta 
SERUOOMD cccccccsceccecesss 106,110 
Inited eteaeinn Rubber Co. 
(gutta untreated) .......... 76,275 244.620 


TO NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Serptemser 24.—-By the Louise Neilson=—Singa- 
pore: 
United Malaysian Rubber Co........... 


TO VANCOUVER, B. C. 
*Serremper 25.—By the Mayachi Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
L. Littlejohn & Co. 28,620 


202,770 


(gutta percha) 





*Arrived at Tacoma. 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


[Figured 135 pounds net to the case.] 


PLANTATIONS. 
Pounps. 
SEPTFMBER 2 —By the Venezuela=Hongkong: 
Gravenhorst & 


Serremper 12. ie the Venezuela—Short-shipped 


Columbia: 
William H. Stiles & Co........ 4,590 
Edward Maurer & Co.......... 10.125 
L. Littlejohe & Co. .ccccccccces 29,835 44,550 

















Novemser 1, 1917.] 
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Pounps, 
Sertemser 14.—By the Tjikembang—Batavia: 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 186,030 





The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 291,060 
H, B Consul General...... 369,495 
Crocker National Bank......... 15,255 
L. Littlejohn & Co......... 210 
“WE sed B Cee ccccccece 1,62 
an & Ee ectesSikednkas 166,590 
we BMGs ccccccceoccecoccoce 11,205 
Arnold B ZelSS. cccccecccocccces 187,110 
J. Byrmes. ..cccccccccscccccs 52,785 1,341,360 
ba E. . 20.—By the Nippon Maru=Sing- 
apore: 
Henderson & Korn.......+.+++- 50,355 
East Asiatic Co....ccccccccceee 1,620 $1,975 
Sertemner 29.—By the Vondel= Batavia: 
Raw Products Co......+.s+e+++ 48 
Rubber Trading Co......+++++-+ 33,075 
Reames & Ce. ccccccccccccesses 41,850 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 166,725 
H. B. Consul General....... 126,900 
SE Te Disc nceapacsesene 94,500 
Bowers’ Rubber Works........ 8,910 
Savage Tire Co........cccceees 14,175 
Henry W. Peabody & Co...... 29,700 
Edward Maurer & Co.......... 50,490 
a ROR cccccvccceesccs 119,880 
BR, Gente & Caececscccccce 21,870 
Miteni & Co., Limlted...ccccccce 270 
British Bank of South America. 89,100 
William H. Stiles & Co......... 18,090 
TF, GREED oc cccccdcccccccces 16,875 
L. Littlejohn & Co......+-.0+:- 78,570 
G. Amsinck & Co.........--45. 19,035 
W. Hammesfahr ..........-... 23,895 982,395 
SerTeMBER 29.—By the Shinyo Maru No. 2= 
Kobe: 
J. T. Johnstone & Co..........- 139,320 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 1,890 
The B. F. Goodrich Co........ 197,910 
Robert Badenhop BW Cee ccccacee 184,005 
Rubber Trading Co............ 51,570 
William H. Stiles.......cseeee. 69,255 
L. Littlejohn & Co 143,640 
Henderson & Korn 140,805 928,395 
Serptemrer 28.—By the Coluss= Bongheng: 
Henderson & Korn.........+--- 9,020 
Rubber Trading Co............ 42°60 
Raw Products Co.......ccecees 22,680 
L. Littidjohn & Co..csscecsece 147,555 
Fred. Stern & Co......eseeeees 26,325 
W._R. Grace & Co......+-.000. 3,780 
J. T. Johnstone & Co.......... 107,055 
Arthur Meyer & Co............ 2,700 
The B. F, Goodrich Co......... 703,485 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 42,390 
Wee & Cac cecccccecesovece 70 


5,6 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 31,860 1,235,180 
Octoser 1.—By the China=Ho ongkong: 








United States Rubber Co...... 33,180 

Peninsular Trading Co......... “2100 

Winters Son & Co......eeeeeee 24,165 

Rubber Trading Co...........- 45,630 

William H. Stiles.............. 48,735 

Edward Maurer & Co.......... 95,175 

Penne Ge Cbs cccvccscccccevece 42,120 

Meyer & Brown.........+-.0.. 34,020 

Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 91,125 

Eugene Boissevain & Co 71,955 

L. Littlejohn & Co.........0.. 203,580 

Ww. Grace & Co.....ccecces 41,985 1,073,790 
Octoper 5.—By the Unkai Maru No. 2= Hong- 

kong: 

J. T. Johnstone & Co......... 37,800 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 44,820 

Henderson & Korn.......++++++ 9,450 

L. Littlejohn & Co.......--+.++- 42.390 134,460 
Octoner 5.—By the Shinyo Maru- Hongkong: 
T. T. Johnstone & Co......+--- 3,375 

Henderson & Korn......+....6+ 98,685 

Goodyear _ & Rubber Co. 3.105 105,165 
OctToBER By the Oranje=Batavia: 

General Rubber itesahesentt 78,840 
T. Johnstone & Co. oenes 6,750 

Henderson & Korn..........++ 40,500 

National City Bank of New eae 77,220 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 30,510 

Meyer & Brown.......eeeseees 39,960 

Raw Products Co........++++0+ 23,625 

Equitable Trust Co...........- 87,210 

William H. Stiles & Co....... 42,525 427,140 


Ly -~- 11.—By the Wachusett=Hongkong: 


Riera B Geis oo os cc cccccedceceses 324,000 
“~~ 13.—By the ea 
J. T. Johnstone & Co........-- 19,575 
L. Littlejohn & Co.........+++ 32,535 
W - Fargo Nevada National 
Ciihhehieies «¢eueens 2,680 
The B F. Goodrich Co.......+. 98,685 
Meyer & Brown........esee00> 7,605 
(raed a Pe créncctevececece 132,975 
H. B. Consul General...... 280,800 
Robinsce ha ocibed iopetaeed 88,290 
,  y & Seer 24,300 
Preawk P, Dee. cc ccccccccscccces 20,385 
Me, GED ccccocnocccaccsce 49,410 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 148,770 
Edward Maurer & Co.......... 21,330 
G. Amsinck & Co......--+++5+- 8.775 1,046,115 
Octoper 16.—By the Sierra=Sydney: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...........- 405 


Octoser 19.—By the Persia Boren 
T. Johnstone & Co.........++ 860 


W. BR, Geass B Co. 2c. ccecccvcs 80,190 





Pounps., 
Raw Products Co.......++.+++ + 22,680 
Robintem & Coc ccccccceccccccce 48,870 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 75,870 
Meyer & Brown..........+++00% ,490 
L. Littlejohn & Co........++++ 58,590 
William H. Stiles & Co..... - 62,640 
Winters Son & Co.........++. 53,325 
Edward Maurer & Co........-..- 4,59 
Smith & Schipper..........-.+. 26,730 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.... 122,040 
Rubber Trading Co.........++..+- 6,480 
Fred, Stern & Co..........00% 3,510 
Aldens’ Successors, Limited..... 45,225 
Arthur Meyer & Co........... 3,510 
Henderson & Korn.........++-++ 24,300 747,900 
Short-shipped Shinyo and Hudson Maru: 
J. T. Johnstone & Co........... 2 
Henderson & Korn...........-- 3,780 4,050 
Octroser 20.—By the Telamon=Penang: 
Henderson & Korn..........++. 9,855 
BORN TP Mis cc ces ns covscoses 46,305 
E, ESSN & Co... ccccccccccs 135,405 
PUR MN EE BOs ccescccsicvece 42,930 
Rubber Trading Co............ 31,050 
Asthur Meyer @ Cece .ccccccces 10,530 
T, Sie BD GPs 06.6040600 56,295 
The B. F. Goodrich Co......... 623,970 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co..... 13,230 
William H. Stiles & Co........ 20,385 
Edward Maurer & Co.......... 21,195 1,011, 150 
PONTIANAK. 
Octorer 11.—By the Wachusett=—Hongkong: 
L. Littlejohn & Co, (Gutta Siak)....... 07 


OTHER PACIFIC COAST 


ARRIVALS. 
Pounps. 
Avucust 28.—By the Keishin Maru=Singapore: 
Gemevel MUMS Caisse sc cvccsvcccccecess 814,900 
SerteMBEeR 9.—By the Kenkon Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
Peel Stee GB Geis ccc cecvcccssscesvccs 212,800 


SerTeMber 12.—By the FherdingusCctenties 


Nj OE eer 624,900 
SEPTEMBER 17.—By the Komakata Maru= | 
Colombo: 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.........+++- 33,600 
Hagemeyer Trading _ RRR ONCR 20,160 
SerTeMBER 17.—By the Empress of Russia= 
Singapore: 
PE Sis ci cn ccctccaesaueds 224,000 
SepTeMnER 21.—By the Nippon Maru=Singa- 
pore: 
OE eee 65,600 
~~“ 24. —iy the Louise Neilson=Singa- 
po 
pe “Rubber Ts und JA0 oe son ee bese 736,900 
Aigene Basssssets, TAG... cccvccccccsese 11,200 
Henderson & Kormn......+-seeseccccees 292,400 
SerpTeMBeR 25.—By the Keishin Maru=Yoko- 
hama: 
EB nr rrr re ee 195,000 
September 28.—By the Vondel= Batavia: 
Asma © BAB s 6cc0cccvsscscccotorcees rrrigts | 
"Ss fT rrr ee 122,100 


SepTeMBER 28.—-By the Van Waerwijck—Batavia: 
Cees Tee Gh Glee 0000 cccecasincesns J 

SertemMser 28.—By the Colusa—Hongkong: 
Henderson & Kor 124,900 


ay mae 28.—By the Mayachi Maru=Yoko- 
ama: 
ees i RO. os ne ceenesesaneese 38,200 


SerTtemMBerR 30.—By the China=—Singapore: 


Meyer & Brown......sccccsccccecssees 33,600 
Octoser 1.—By the Shinyo Maru=Far East: 
BemGereem & Beti..ccccccccsccvcesese 211,200 
OcToBER ie the Chicago Maru=Far East: 
Henderson * > 

OctToBER i1.— By the Kenkon a 


Henderson & Ko 
Arnold & Zeiss 
Octoser 13.—By the 





520 
Mount E agle—Colombo: 


I Ee Ns 6 69:6.0-08 4666-06 6605440088 80,000 

Meyer Dc enwagesgasssaaensnn 140,000 
Octoser 13.—By the Arakan=Batavia: 

RAE Be NBs 6.60650 00.0600.00060059008 180,000 

Be Oe inn 6.6. co ce ceccesdeceseses 270,000 
Octoser 13.—By the Oranje=—Batavia 

Waser BS BISWc ove ccccvccccvcccvccves 33,600 

Be BH MOOR cv ccwcscccessccccss 2 


62, 
Octoser 13.—By the Mexico Maru=Yokohama: 
Pee BH Batis cscs cccceseccveces ‘ 
Octoper 16.—By the Panama Maru= Yokohama: 


Pees BN Be GA, cc cc cc cccestassegcses 33,600 
Octorer 18.—By the Thor=Far East: 

Wie BE hs 6 o'0-0.0:8 600050 68000bebes 22,000 

MD 20 Clivdn5000ce0e00eoeuebes $8, 240 

eS FO ee 14,200 
OctToBER —By the Persia Maru=Singapore: 

Weyer & DEGRc cc scccscccccccsccccece 56, 

PeemGaete TH Mees cc cccccscsccsvesces 152,000 
Octoser 25.—By the Koningin der Nederlanden= 

Batavia: 

Henderson & Korn.........esceeeceeces 132,600 
By the Bankoku Maru=Singapore: 

- “¥ ls 6 60s can cece cues 21,060 

y the a of Asia=Far East: 
Pred "> , “=e at 35,840 
= the Korea Maru=Singapore: 

De DOM Gc ccc c cc ccvccsccesece 4,480 

Henderson & Korn........+ssseseeeeees 121,900 
By the Columbia=Singapore: 

Rubber TAM COrooccoccccccceccccce 11,200 














CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
Port or Boston, Mass.—Avucust, 1917, 
IMPoRTs: Pounps. Vatug. 
De GHD eicioctnescces 291,636 $168,245 
ROBBSP SETAD cccccccceccccs 53,726 3,872 
Manufactures of india rubber ....... 1,949 
IN dis dcinmctienmasinds ~~ $174,066 
Exports: 
Rubber scrap ........++++++ 2,946 $884 
India rubber boots..... pairs 14,885 35,312 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 30,255 14,493 
Automobile tires ........... onsen 1,070 
Other rubber tires.......... 57 
Belting, hose, etc........++. 1,047 
Druggists’ sundries ........ 1,264 
All other manufactures of 
SN DUNNE secesceveses 2,176 
_ Rene $56,303 
Port or Boston, Mass.—SerreMper, 1917. 
Imports: Pounps. VALUuE. 
| Sia SONNE 6 x50605060055% 316,837 $159,378 
Manufactures of india rubber .. 3,2 
RR cctk eda tan al © Beet $162,618 618 
| Exports: 
India rubber boots—pairs: 
To— 
Ferre 6,615 $13,933 
| Ce sivuae: senseasese 2,323 7,479 
| Newfoundland ........... 5,716 14,313 
A aa Re 14,654 $35,725 
India rubber shoes—pairs: 
To— 
S| BI onc dézaenenaacwans 29,268 $13,453 
? Ce s6tbesvdvcetuaswe 264 202 
DE. «nndexanenecennt ss 48 69 
Newfoundland ........... 6,964 4,242 
Ec ntsccneac chink 36,544 $17,966 
| Automobile tires: 
. ae 
ROOD nsvecekiowensdeece $65 
Belting, hose and packing: 
To— 
Pear $17 
L CMBR cccccevccccccccvers . 77 
Peer eeee wna | 
Druggists’ sundries: 
To— 
6 ac neeebededdes tients $301 
SE 65 00 40b60¥. 0000009 seerens 269 
Newfoundland ........... 6 
Ge undtedekesedon~enes 1,622 
0 ee er "$2,198 
Other manufactures of 
rubber 
DNL 654606600 06+000e00% ceokee $195 
CRURED ccodcccccesentesee eeeeees 263 
ar rrr +s 118 
Newfoundland ........... on 77 
GE cnssdeceseddsueenses on 2,004 
MAD. nn stansiuhhdanena $2,657 
Pori or CLevetanp, On1o—Sepremsper, 1917, 
| IMPORTS: Pounps. VaLuE 
Ne eee 700,808 $380,457 
Gutta jelutong (Pontianak). 183,391 13,558 
RUBOES GETED .ccccccscccces 270 21 
WOO dab cdsavowideeer 884,469 ~~ $394,036 
Port or Cuicaco, ILt1no1is—Sepremser, 1917. 
IMPORTS: Pounps. VALUE. 
Rubber scrap .....++-sese06 63,317 $4,243 
Manufactures of india rubber . 1,137 
ON diced cnaisncians $5,380 
Port or Micuican, Micnicgan—Aveust, 1917. 
TMPoORTS: Pounps. VALuE. 
India rubber .......ceeeeee 697,298 $453,244 
Manufactures of india rubber ....... 15 
ne Ene + $453,259 
Exports: 
PG GIO a vccecsccecses 5,207 $387 
India rubber boots..... pairs 5,149 13,059 
India rubber shoes..... pairs 36 7 
Automobile tires ........... a 42,054 
Other rubber tires ......... pene ees 188 
Belting, hose, etc........... vikeos 3,640 
All other manufactures of 
india rubber ......ccceces 15,598 
Total .cccccccscccce . . $75,002 
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Port or New Orteans, La.—Sertemper, 1917. z August, 1917. | July, 1917. 
Iurorts: Pounne. Va.ue. | UN MANUFACTURED c a MANUFACTUERD—free: —— <a 
sgh Mt OUNDS, ALUE. | 
India tubber 20,290 $10,473 | Gutta percha—free britich East ladies Povnos. . v a 
Port of New York, N. Y Avucusr, 1917. From— Dutch East Indies. : . me 4:483,038 ooal see 
TM PORTS Pounpbs VaLue. Straits Settlements ..... 88,809 $12,026 | Other countries ........ 1,049,479 636,339 
India rubber 1,641,094 $12,122,981 | Gutta jelutong—dutiable | T 
ee setts treet To . WIE Swicxsccay soa onebe 27,400,775 $16,258,238 
| ny sams "aa 809 12'026 ; From - ss P PE Ste ctee nn kddee wees "267,799 $157,480 
Gutta jelutong 1.173.360 78:368| traits Settlement 1,173,360 $78,368 Guayule PED ccccccccesses 569,445 156,574 
Rubber scrap .. 1,552,117 116,317 | Balata—free *Gutta jelutong .......... 4,236,707 191,784 
Manufactures of india rubber 74,083 | From GOR PEPER 2c cccccccccs 264,056 39,760 
; : _ oan Costa Rica 2,200 $1,101 ll —— 9 
Total $12,591,622 Panama ay Snape 143,534 Sittin att ae 7+} 
Exports: | Colombia 97,427 NS or ere eee ae a ote . 
Rubber scrap .. 1.334 $356 Ecuador ...-+s+sseveees 1,150 570 Totals, unmanufactured 35,240,108 $16,991,785 
Reclaimed rubber 447 1,254 British Guiana 4,905 3,434 Chicle duti 99 srt 
fedin vubber taete pots ; 57°339 197 907 | Dutch Guiana .......... 102,736 77,508 BS esnscdcesevcs utiable 483,274 $229,207 
India rubber shoes pairs 3463 19° 3g, | Venezuela 2,546 1,293 - ge dutiable: 
Automobile tires . 479,711 : on Tay nay | manufactures of india rub- 
Geher rubber A ~e 23'479 PO. nxvadedes 354,498 $187,847 ber and gutta percha.... a $91,316 
Belting, hose, etc 236,271 | Rubber scrap—free , 
All other manufactures of From Sveaes OF DOMESTIO MERCHANDISE. 
india rubber . 191,494 I ct tt a 237,106 $16,559 Manuractunsp— July, 1917. 
Total $1,149,853 | aly nd pee , ss 188 ae = A bile ti Pounps. Vatur, 
. a ’ A ’ Automobile tires: ; 
Port oF Privapetenia, Pa.-Avoust, 1917 Panama «+. s+e+eseseees 6,853 402 Pious 
FE an nee V , Dt cscondeeer soaees 4,182 347 F 
XPORTS: ND ALUE. Newfoundland 46.174 3,694 Frente ait Bah ania cdl alark $28,616 
Manufactures of india rubber $3,250 Jamehen 2. ccccccccosecs 2,779 201 Cc — Kingdom tenes 99 
Port oF Purtaperenia, Pa.—Serremper, 1917. Cuba --- esse seess taeda 46,710 2,933 Mexi tsi etch mma nets 13,460 
: Dominican Republic. .... 610 14 BEORICO cc ccccccccssccces 39,601 
Exports: Pounps. VALUE. 7 7 va REE: nts Shab vcas o¥benee 59-771 
gg conga cma _ IE. sa densseasaen 1,552,117 $116,317| Argentina ..,........... 215°746 
Bese o Saw Francisco, ( — 9 st, ~s e __Tetain unmanufactured 24,809,878 $12,517,539 British India piatdaases x4 
M PORTS oO s MANUFACTURED— jutch East Indies...... f 
India rubber 5,620,632 $3,490,675 | India pa jutiable Australia ... “a ye EMEA. reo 
Gutta Siak 67,850 8,571 : New Zealand ........... 32,105 
Rubber scrap 8,864 511 From Philippine Islands ...... 18,040 
Manufactures of india rubber 1 095 France . $558 Rritish South Africa...... 117,123 
-—- WOOO ccccccccccceces 3 Other countries ......... 151. ,425 
Total $3,500,852 oe jadeeses 27,548 io 
DT «ie. ceséeseanes 919 RE hAcabile ne Lice 
my 2g) Hfeland S| All other tires $193/927 
ubber scrap 5 «< Ces 11,906 estan eeees , 
India rubber boots pairs ¢ 945 ie St eee 1,594 Belting, hose ‘and packing. . teeeeee 215,552 
India rubber shoes paws 695 23,608 Straits Settlements 24,28 pubper boots ....... pairs 22,497 68,110 
Automobile tires 162,669 Dutch East Indies... 6.653 me »ber shoes te seeee  Pasrs 89,363 59,885 
Other rubber tir 18,643 l)ruggists’ sundries . 4 
| ber tires 18,643| Japan ; 616 | 2 ae cnanins 38,203 
Belting, hose, ete. - 72,839 -| Re Me — | me ea eee 40,087 3,707 
All other manufactures of , 7 neclaimed rubber ......... 181,310 2 
TE saga ———- are 706 _ ieeapaeceee $74,083 | Other rubber manufactures ewes dad 4901077 
Gutta percha—dutiable enna : 
Total $305.80 From ' Total manufactured.. peat 1,990,693 
- “ste > “ountain pens.... be 
Ports oF SEATTLE AND Tacoma, WasHINGTON— cotland se eeeeee tere $1,123 P ome er 30,488 "$27,582 
Avoeust, 1917 India rubber substitutes—dutiable EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 

“ P [ VA From . - 
aie rubs os ; $5,987, $0 Jay ho vanes $677 UNMANUFACTURED— Fn Pctac aie 
Gutta percha 3,000 3,264 — Pounps. VALUE. 
Rubber scraq 458.396 14,805 Total, manufactured. $75,880 Batate ees : sienens meer 
Gutta Sia 84,984 1,199 tutta jelutong . hint 

— = ; hae EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. Gusts persha a ecahidions Reethiaer: - Coarmaadicaease 
Totals $6,026,518 August, 1917. ndia rubber ............. 448,367 $224,952 
, Rubber scrap and refuse. 22 7 
Exports MANUFA& RED ° of 
¥ — $1,257 0 » Vv ° ==9~ 
ioc a : ‘ : ~- 5.042 | Automobile tires fon a | apace ene 448,587 $225,012 
Automobile tires 11,122 CRETE cccece - 1,100 $406 
Other rubber tires 1,067 ~ $3.54 Maseeacruene 
ge Dag he Se WE MEE cccccescesconse . cadeds 3,436 | India rubber ............. : $623 
FF i» a1| Spain 2,385 | EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGU- 
Potal a 108 Mexic , 14/856 OUS TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ta RD -stedseres ven@useee we 93,348 M July, 1) 1917, 
~ ES, nko ce ones sees - 148,793 MANUTFACTURED-— _ 
STATISTICS OF CRUDE AND frag II “ 23,381 | ‘hon. Vue 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER AT {hile :. esl es Alaska 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK. British South Africa - 95,752 Belting, hose and packing pamerwee 12,281 
Other count 47,910 | Boots and shoes p 7,894 “18398 
. cot FIGS .wscceses ee : 20 da snoes..... airs é ,33 
IMPORTS, . — inti betathiah Other rubber goods...... a bee 9,155 
iia saiataiiieinaetin mgue, Soe. PR covcsceveecces ~~ $479,711 ——= 
eee Pouuse VaLue. All other tires nee $23,479 — teat te teeeeeenes $39,774 
India rubber—/free Belting seeceescoecoess cor 236,271 o 
E From 101,881 $39,242 Rubber 7: eee 24463 1138 | MGolticg. hose and packing $8,577 
ied 5.866898  3,5411544 Druggists’ sundries ....... gence 36,048 Automobile tires ....... 71,403 
British, ee " "484 “ "159 Rubwer SCTAP .ccccccccces 1,334 356 Pe CP ewes cacaveese 15,981 
c Ric _ > 821 1.520 Reclaimed rubber ........ 5,447 1,254 Other rubber goods...... 26,365 
edt ay oh heart thal 9°57 1911 Other rubber manufactures. . cooee 191,494 tr 
rua Be neeeeeees ’, Ml: actiegdutecvas $122,326 
DEES coceseseees 2,100 960 22, 
dale 12'943 6.283 Total, manufactured. $1,185,901 | Te— 
Panama 0.248 13786 RUBBER STATISTICS FOR "Melting, hose an 
DE ccniccendacccons 11,215 5,725 FO THE | Belting, hose and packing $4,966 
Brazil 728298 992/279 UNITED STATES. Boots and shoes..... pairs 2,813 
Chile ..... "3,875 1,400 TEED vapactitvesssutvate 27,790 
ta 80,646 32/080 IMPORTS OF ey MANUFACTURED Other rubber goods...... 11,630 
BOMBER caccccccocseces 19,000 8,222 
British Guiana ...... 2,372 1,783 a July, 1917. Total ......eseeeeeees $47,199 
Peru : 1,174,208 $22,256 BMANUPACTU : = ‘ o— 
Venezuela 65,957 28,905 I Pounps. VALUE. | Porto Rico: 
British India ...... 74,743 45,702 | India rubber: Belting, bose and packing $2,633 
Straits Settlements. 8,111,783 4,796,937 From— Automobile tires ........ 49,853 
British East Indies. . 1,281,272 820,180 United Kingdom 3,394,929 $2,270,055 Geer GOO cvecececcese 1,421 
eel East Indies... 2,035,553 1,248,643 | pe America on < 6 Other rubber goods..... ° 9,912 
witish Oceania ........ 1,619 1,083 | GEEGD oo cccccqceccvcece 46,39 ,360 
Philippine Islands 22,551 12,381 TETTTITCILIL TLL : “198'832 1,481,470 Tn eskeatebacesiuwe ° $63,819 
ene amma BOE aningtoseecerececs 2,532 64,467 | ——— 
21,641,094 $12,122,981 | Other South America. 403, 605 181,884 * Dutiable beginning July 1, 1916. 


Totals 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUB- 
DOMINION OF CANADA. STATISTICS. BER STATISTICS. 

The import and export figures by countries| The import and export figures by countries The import and export figures by countries 
usually published in this table are withheld by the | USUally pu lished in this table are withheld by the| usually published in this table are withheld by 
- : British Government. on 
Canadian Government. mepente the British Government. 

IMPORTS " August, 1917, IMPORTS. 
July, 1917. — — - 
UNMANUFACTURED—free: -— —_~——__, UN MANUFACTURED— Pounps. £. August, 1917. 
Pounds. Value. rece | epolenaces sss ve sae UN MANUFACTURED _ ae? ee 

Rubber and gutta percha, crude aste and reclaimed rubber 53,00 1,493 | Pounds. rs 
caoutchouc or india rubber.. 951,308 $552,707| Gutta percha ........... ’ 600,544 __ 85,626 | Crude rubber: 

a. . onggige teense arrees 182,891 — PE en nii tno tenss 10,399,144 1,246,787 At— 
ar ,i ¢ s. 14,272 y 

Rubb - ~ ig chests and reds 33 ro ne MANUFACTURED— Se ee ee . 4,917,400 599,728 
mbber substitute ............. , 174) Apparel, waterproofed .. aes 187} Liverpool .......... 4.306.200 503,640 

Rubber, powdered and rubber or Boots and shoes. .doz. pairs 4,587 8,405 -  wahcomaca praise 
gutta percha waste. Saat ae 7,946 | Insulated wire ........... pide ns 1,729 Total 9.223 = 

Ruther thread, not covered.... 1,768 2,516 fptemetite tires and tubes A138 | ss 1 a nies athletes 285,600 1,103,368 
otorcycle tires and tubes 1,760 | Wast d reclaimed rubber: 

IE hcS oo sa ceecac coun 313,807 143,879 | Cycle tires and tubes... 4°40 "ae sisi 

——— —_— | - 
—"" nn. A ee AGRE) Lae, orcs csnsiisceces 17,900 645 
Manvuractures—dutiable: Tariff. Tariff. EXPORTS. Liverpool ..-..-.+++-++0++ 10,900 228 
Value Value. August, 1917. as ae 
2 2. eines MEE 6teecwecetibesins 28,800 87 

CE OO, on caw edesie-anirs $11,245 $6,759 Unwanuractunsp— Pounns. 2. | ' 3 

Belting ........0--0seeeeeeeees 6,094. Waste and reclaimed rubber 1,420,600 26,359 | 

Waterproef clothing ........... 15,282 26,185 | Manuractuaep— EXPORTS. 

Hose lined with rubber........ 13,879 .«.eeee| Apparel, waterproofed - ieemnitn 64,314} Waste and reclaimed rubber 

Mats and matting 316 Boots znd shoes..doz. pairs 11,123 9,762 manufactures of the United 

a ae Insulated wire .......... re am 4,622 “me 

I iin Gas cbc whe cna SS ere - | tires and tubes 89,001 Kingdom: 

Tires of rubber for all vehicles 265,476 2,636 Motorcycle tires and tubes 10,767 From— 

Rubber cement and all manufac- Cycle tires and tubes..... 30,152 - : 
tures of india rubber and gutta — and tubes, not speci- » DMR: sasevsscniveieanics 682,300 14,328 
percha—N. . 75,373 11 930 un be senepenss pieses ee 127986 ORR 99,200 1,330 

Hard rubber, unfinished, in euies anu Saree See See 7 om tad . —_——_—— — 

a... Soumtele peony ego y m om a eae —— pee 781,500 15,658 
ebbing—over one inc wide. /, | | 

EXPORTS—FOREIGN AND, COLONIAL. REEXPORTS. 
EXPORTS : —_“~— —~ | Crude rubber 
July, 1917. UNMANUFACTURED— Pounps £. F 
—— | Crude rubber ........... 8,428,300 1,132,175 — 
‘Produce Bednoests pute and pomeines rubber 47,300 St WORE veadskedeisseknuns 6,593,600 862,277 
o of Foreign Se EN vcctascucees 57,456 9,826 “te 792 

MANUFACTURED Canada. Goods. . —————_— _ Liverpool ..----..+++++++. 1,723,900 254,074 
Value. Value. FOR vscsisvesosss 8,533,056 1,143,590 | a es 
PD. wos nsesécccverecedesnee $6,803 MANUFACTURED— BOD cccecscisoceseces 8,317,500 1,116,351 

DE ccdivnsswaaddsnsth<ndéiees 3,719 pean Sopens, A mn ae oy oe “ees F pad | Waste and reclaimed rubber 

= oots and shoes..doz. pairs ’ é, | 

Boots and shoc seeeee eens eee 33,822 395 ie ‘in... care 3346 From— 

ba aterproof clothing ........... 815 405 Automobile tires and cubes 9988 | A Said ctscccdieeeess 24,600 900 
EE  nsnesnwesdetusneyceakans $9,100 4,771 | Motorcycle tires and tubes 570 | 2 7 

Ct? atch agud maubeks bes setee eres $6,427 nieell Cycle tires and tubes..... 376 | Liverpool ....+-+--++s0se. 22,700 669 

fn eee, ae, GR B'sp 0 00:0900008 5,239 566,393 ——$<—— _——__ sd arog 9 

Gee, GOED ncccccccaccesecés 158° 005 outa WO ccimininanadeds 20,041 | (ee ee eee 47,300 1,589 

EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. , 
— —_A — ~~ —_—_—_— _ A — —— Granc 
EXPORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse Caucho. Totals. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Totals, 

General Rubber Co. of Brazil.... 100,713 2,879 35,435 79,973 219,000 106,400 21,600 heaton ees 128,000 347,000 

Ge UMN 665 eee co adkeeus sees 79,243 11,276 38,815 $4, 065 174,399 93,737 3,637 1.921 55,484 154,779 329,178 

Tancredo, Porto & Co........++.. 130,482 7,149 30,149 4,474 172,254 55,324 14,641 163 423 70,551 242,805 

5 ih Metcnacecehtet cecunce pecewe eeeee 10,802 1,120 11,922 78,521 4,363 632 oe 33,516 95,438 

‘Adelbert H. Alde n, Limited.. 1,630 7,650 1,505 18,178 28,963 42,113 kninen ana 42,113 71,076 

Giinzburger & Co........ - 21,339 1,798 1,798 cceacn 24,935 ne ake 24,935 

Ohliger & Co.... 7,367 231 1,542 5,734 14,874 14,874 

RO PT 1,678 88 617 357 2.740 nae mane ai 2,740 

Mesquita & Co............. oceans . athétes a re cael 555 1,105 160 1,820 1,820 

i, nce cownCde nO wk bens 960 750 1.710 ae saad wes 1,710 

,  § ff “SSeS ee eles 300 300 300 

TE. nate censveesacacemee 333,452 31,071 121,623 164,951 651,017 6,095 44,796 3,821 56,067 480,779 1,131,876 

In transit, Iquitos... 74,923 7 16,388 15,382 107,600 HA ‘ ,645 1,812 4,812 59,652 192,921 300,521 

Aisin nist tila ious 408,375 31,978 138,011 180,333 758,697 502,740 46,608 8,633 115,719 673,700 1,432,397 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND 


CAUCHO FROM PARA, MANA 











OS AND IQUITOS DURING SEP- 


TEMBER, 1917 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 

—— ———_~—_ —-—— - —\ : ———- ——__———, Grand 
EXPORTERS. Fine Medium, Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Fine. Medium. ¢ oarse Caucho Totals. Totals. 
OEE TE Eiiccncceees vessecneess 55,109 6,195 28,087 85,446 174,837 198,142 6,390 4,800 eccnee 209,332 384,169 
LP “Saddcdnwerecesactvesece 49,159 5,902 64,570 16,500 136,131 11,900 ies ieeaten eons 11,900 148,031 
uarez, Hermanos & Co., Limited. .... .. nin ick. “nes naeieen 45,292 apenas 6,082 64,460 115,834 115,834 
Ss MED CMe cece scoccesdes 32,942 1,719 24,117 14,869 73,647 34,796 1,104 1,630 oovse 37,530 111,177 
SE PP rrrrrr rT TT Tre 9,520 famed 43,200 15,000 67,720 11,390 eeee ee aeenwe 12,750 24,140 91,860 
Paes Tee. & Co. «occ cccccsace 57,970 3,740 25,380 2,400 89,490 iahahieniea emia aces wii aciekns 89,490 
CG, DOME B COs coccccccccccses 3,230 170 19,070 4,026 26,496 30,769 1,117 637 32,523 59,019 
Bitar Irmfos . 740 2,400 1,283 16,956 29,379 nome ithe’ sid eR 29,379 
Seligmann > nae wails 8,092 26,552 hice.  an@eee:-) saneens 26,552 
Berringer & € eenene 1,862 3,935 18,081 wee aime 18,081 
Adelbert H. 340 6,270 ami 13,580 ieee ' dthener saan EM ‘ven 13,580 
PE icchuusectvseseesncweuin sine 9,330 5,700 15,170 25,561 1,646 291 9,300 36,798 52,968 
ED gne5s¥0s00se0e80es0004 20,466 223,169 172,924 672,083 357,850 10,257 13,440 86,510 468,057 1,140,140 
From Manaos 27,916 66,652 83,805 358,444 376,095 44,796 3,821 56,067 480,779 839,223 
Iquitos 907 16,388 873 107,600 22,121 1,812 4,812 164,176 192,921 300,521 
MD. nibctcauisecouneseucns 49,289 306,209 307,602 138,127 756,066 56,865 22,073 306,753 1,141,757 2,279,884 





(Compiled by Stowell & Co.) 
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EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA, MANAOS AND IQUITOS DURING AUGUST, 1917. 




















NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
. ; —_—— = A Grand 
EXPORTERS. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho Total. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total. Totals. 
Stowell & Co... : 80,535 5,163 36,014 25,332 147,044 156,548 9,909 18,324 1,172 185,953 332,997 
General Rubber Co 134,982 6,193 46,113 40,980 228,26 65,949 2,584 965 eccecee 69,498 297,766 
J. Marques ... - - 50,662 9,520 $2,132 22,258 134,572 28,560 ecccces SSG Ss wasces 34,500 169,072 
Suarez Hermanos & Co., Limited. 45,327 364 9,321 16,973 71,985 28,200 eaeeeue o0n06ue 45,539 73,739 145,724 
Pires Teixeira & Co , 61,200 3,910 31,320 2,800 105,230 eens ede aneeene itoneee aan asedéne 105,230 
Chamié & Co... 13,940 340 42,300 14,250 70,830 22,270 340 se0e 6,000 28,610 99,440 
Bitar Irmidos 17,481 1,042 20,971 11,771 51,265 12,607 1,600 224 9,662 24,093 75,358 
Berringer & Co.... 30,874 eidiee 8,671 24,180 60,725 cece evsndece xine aveknen eeee 0,725 
G. Fradelizi & Co.. 7,820 340 22,450 1,664 32,274 see 32,274 
Seligmann & Co 15,251 — 5,110 7,308 27 ,669 comene mises o¢¢tsee sueseee  seekese 27,669 
Sundries nee 22,824 340 9,790 1,926 34,880 4,493 148 182 4,823 39,703 
480,896 27,212 284,192 172,442 964,742 318,627 14.581 25,635 62,373 421,216 1,385,958 
From Manios 242,375 40,697 90,526 319,860 693,458 478,098 95,826 . 16,409 184,443 774,776 1,468,234 
From Iquitos . . 28,116 2,268 19,723 484,521 534,628 5,712 176 1,574 112,651 120,113 654,741 
Totals .. . 751,387 70,177 394,441 976,823 2,192,828 802,437 110,583 43,618 359,467 1,316,105 3,508,933 
(Compiled by Stowell ( 
THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. Deis OT, Tis Bi wc an endincnendkensvcxdeasereiesain 10 @ 
Copyright, 1917. DR Bevanncrsoceconenesssuidesansoepeees 08% @ 
avis aie GE GEOR, Gk Was Wheeden bbs-en sah tacdsnemesassacdenses 23 @ 
NEW YORK free from patches and valve seats..... 254%@ 
HE market for the past month has been devoid of interest BON Biosci lanka etedendicedsiaaadheoadedns .12%@ 
tf wt ie s iene Den: hak meting OD snetacodetccece d0cenuhnscngetecbecntes 12K%@ 
and tor the past three weeks enere las been practica Sneed in i a a al ag es a 024%@ 
buying, as the mills have been content with small lots of negligi- Bicycle tires .........ccccccccccccccccccccccecccceccece 054%4@ 
ble quantity for immediate shipment. The quiet state of business Solid tires ....-.....esceee essen eeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeees 06% @ 
that has prevailed in the rubber scrap market for the past two pn truck a CE Cee E TEES FENe a Ne ae 07%@ 
BUGS SCTAP, ING. Leccccescessescesesscesecsvccseceseses -14 
months is due to the unsettled. business conditions that have No. “oa 10 ¢ 
shown their effects in all markets. Rubber scrap business will Se CU ty Bik ctndkhenceksdknncckteancesnteabenune 094@ 
undoubtedly continue to be routine in character so long as crude NO. 2eveeeserceeceeeecceeeeectseenseneences 074 @ 
: ee Mixed black ser: ‘ 
rubber remains at the present level of comparatively low value. fixed black scrap, Ne. Desseseseseeceeeersereeeensseess S%@ 
= ! . : civil ee Ne Cite 04%@ .04% 
Rubber mills are busy on war orders and civilian business iS Rubber car springs........ 0s4@ 
good, therefore the time when rubber scrap will te influenced Horse shoe pads.............cccecccccccecccccccececces .05 @ 
by these conditions should not be far distant Mat‘ting and packings. . 01K@ 
a ‘ pos Peer rrr ey eT eT TTT ey 
Boots AND Snogs. These grades have held their values fairly “27GST ORE s++seeeereereerercererereeecseeeeceeeeeees 02%@ 
a WE De bow Sade Kacedcccenecucedsteneuseescionic 06% @ 
well, despite the decline in tire stocks. Shoes were quoted Cotton fire hose. ....-scsescsceseeeeceeceeceeceeece : ‘eKe 
93% to 9% cents during the last week of the month, against Large hose ..........00 ccecceccccccccccceccccuccecece 02%@ 
9% to 9%, the prices ruling a month ago. Trimmed and un- a ! rubber scrap, No, 1, bright fracture...........s00. .26 @ 
; . ; es we ‘ ai satt i ees I a6 i obs Snacehaeesebeua 03% @ 
trimmed arctics have held their relative position with shoes, and Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber...........++.+. 04%@ 
were quoted 7% and 6% cents, respectively, on October 25. SUURDEE BOUND 66 00660056002006s06000sssssesseccsceesee 04%@ 


little attention from buyers, 
Prices have declined dur- 
tires being quoted 67% cents, com- 
Standard white auto tires have 


and standard mixed auto tires 


Tires. This material has had 
other than small replacement orders 
ing the month, white G. & G 
pared to 7% cents a month ago 
declined from 7% to 6% cents, 


from 6% to 6 cents, during the month. 


INNER Tupes. The demand has been very poor for this 
material and has resulted in a generally weak market for all 
grades of tubes. Prices are a trifle lower than last month's 


quotations; however, holders are confident that better business is 


due for all tube material. 
MECHANICALS, These have been in small demand but later 
in the month All other 


rubber scrap grades had small attention from buyers and prices 


considerable garden hose was sold. 


remained practically unchanged 
Sratistics. The imports of waste and reclaimed rubber from 


for August were 28,800 pounds, value 
Ex- 


London and Liverpool 
£873, compared with 61,600 pounds, value £2,099, for July. 
ports of waste and reclaimed rubber manufactures of the United 
Kingdom for August were 781,500 pounds, value £15,658, com- 
pared with 78,800 pounds, value £4,743, for July. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 


OCTOBER 25, 1917 
Prices subject to change without notice. 

Per Pounp. 
tte MD RRR, 500 5 6054h6k040 0s ceenesinetaedesensese $0.09%@ 
., -. eTeeTrerrrrrrrrerrerrrrrrr Tt tT rrr. 07% @ 
Cietetentes GPOeD ccc ci cece cccccececccecsocscesvesoccces 06%@ 
White tires, Goodrich and Goodyear............ceeeeees 06%@ «.07 
Auto tires, standard white.......c.cccccccccccccescccece .064%@ 

eet alee occcccécccccesccscescocecess 06 @ .06% 
stripped, unguaranteed ..... 6... cece eeeees 05%@ 05% 





THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
Copyright 1917 
NEW YORK. 

HE market for American cotton has steadily advanced during 
the month just past, due to the prevailing belief that crop 
estimates have been too high. This view was supported by reports 
of a very heavy frost for this time of year, over an extended 
area in the cotton belt. In consequence, prices of Uplands spot 
cotton have advanced from 25.25 cents on October 1, to 29.05 
on October 25. January contracts sold at 25.19 cents on October 
4 and on October 25 the quotation was 26.94. The government 
report issued October 25 placed the amount of cotton ginned 
from the growth of the 1917 crop to October 18, at 5,571,624 
bales, compared with 7,303,183 bales for the same period in 1916. 

Ecyrtian Cotton. Nothing has happened in the way of new 
development in the Egyptian cotton import situation during the 
month, The question is entirely one of securing the necessary 
shipping facilities. Up to the present time no ships have been 
sent on the service between this country and Alexandria and no 
cotton has arrived by the way of Liverpool during the past 
month. Prices for Sakellarides on October 26 were quoted 49 
to 50 cents f. o. b. Alexandria. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. The southern market has been strong all 
through the month and prices have steadily advanced. Last 
month at this time extra fine Georgias and Floridas were @ 
cents in the Savannah market, compared to 72 cents on October 
26. Very little cotton had been moved, and holders were un- 


willing to sell in quantities, preferring to wait for higher prices 
that seemed imminent, 
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Receipts at Savannah for the four weeks ended October 26 
were 5,632 bales, against 22,296 bales last year. Sales were 3,292 
bales against 14,403 bales, and the stock on hand was 4,212 bales, 


against 11,150 bales last year. The movement through Jackson- 


ville was 1,674 bales, making 6,164 bales for the season. The 
present growing crop is estimated at about 90,000 bales 
Mecwanicat Ducks. The uncertainty of the various factors 


controlling the production of cotton duck, such as increased cost 


of raw cotton, labor and operating expenses, have greatly un- 
settled the market the month, 


but quotations are largely nominal, as producers are unable t 


Prices have advanced during 


make guaranteed deliveries under present conditions 


SHEETINGS, OSNABURGS AND Dritts. The mills are all over 


sold and sellers are very reluctant to make delivery commit- 
ments for any future position. Prices have advanced and the 
market is extremely nervous and unsettled 


Tire Faprics. The uncertainty of the Egyptian cotton situa- 
tion and the reduced Sea Island crop estimates have strength- 
ened the market for standard building fabrics, and prices have 
advanced 15 and 20 cents per square yard since our last report. 

American peeler fabrics are being substituted for the standard 
grades wherever possible, and a large variety of these fabrics 
are being made and sold at relatively high prices that are prac- 


tically unchanged. 





TIRE 


FABRICS. 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 
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RaIncoat Faprics.—The sudden advance in cotton caught con- 
servative buyers unawares and they are now having difficulty in 
placing contracts at advanced prices. Raincoat makers are busy 
on Government slicker contracts for delivery up to April 1. The 
An olive drab 
covert This is 64 x 64, 


three-leaf twill, dyed olive drab and covered by a white spatter, 


demand is for raincoats with military effects. 


cloth is now in favor with the trade. 


selling at 16 cents a yard. 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


OCTOBER 25, 1917. 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Airplane and Balloon Fabrics: 
Wannsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch..........-000+ yard $0.52%@ 
~ ee, ©, Sc bk deiccddvennsss 50 @ 
for gas masks... 42%@ 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: 
Ee ere rT rer rT rr re: Tre yard ‘1.75 @ 
R—14 ce *2.25 @ 
( 14-ounce *2.50 @ 
Cotton 5S kinettes—52-i1 
1)—14-¢ ‘ yard 6*.85 @ .0 
I 12 nee *60 @ .65 
F—14-ounce 5 tshirt be let iss, ka Wesel ae haere le Da a *85 @ .90 
Gow BeOS co cccceccscccccccvecessecedcscoececeeeseose *75 @ .80 
H—l}-ounce ........es008. TIITITITITTTirriiiTe te 70 @ .85 
I unce ... veewane ; oe *60 @ 65 
Colors—white, black, blue, browr 
Knitaback Stockinette .. : pound 1.60 » 1.65 
Tire Fabrics: 
17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed square yard 1.80 @ 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, combed 1.30 @ 1.45 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, carded 140 @ 
17™%-ounce Peelers, combed 105 @1 
17%4-ouftce Peelers. carded 80 @ RS 
Sheetings 
40-inch 2.35-yard ard 194%@ 
40-inch 2.50-yard - : 19 @ 
40-inch 2.70-yard ° 17 @ 
40-inch 2.85-yard 164%4@ 
40-inch 3.15-vard 17 @ 
Osnaburgs 
10-ir-ch 2S.vard ..vard 20%4@ 
40-inch 2.48 19%4@ 
7 4?-y 194%@ 
Me unical D 
Ilose pound - es D 
elt *s55 @ 
Carriage Cloth Duck 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck : coco POre 25 @ 
38-inch 1.74-yard ....... so alate faa 30 @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce . ; ‘ ee ee .54 @ 
7 2-ime 17-2l-ounce . ‘ owen can Tee 57 @ 
Drill 
38-incl 0-vard btbrewne my woke rd 25 @ 
40-incl 47-yard .20 @ 
S2-tmth L.GOGORE cc cccvccccccecccccvccevesesecceee 26 @ 
PD, CE on 6.5. 0.6:566.66-06 5656000046 0000008 008 254@ 
CD. LB vcceiveocvnsisscciseniesiccnssden 33 @ 
Imported Woolen Fabrics Specially Prepared for Rub 
berizing Plain and Fancies 
63-inch, 3'4 to 7 ounces , o+eee yard 75 @ 2.00 
SE-IMER, 296 CH 5 GUMOEB. ceccccvcevccesees 50 @ 1,15 
Imported Plaid Lining (Union and Cotton): 
63-inch, 2 to 4 ounces. (66tesbsbebeewaues yard 55 @ 1.10 
I: 2h TO Ae os ee Sete weleedaune bes .424%@ 85 
Domestic Worsted Fabrics: 
a EF FO RS On er yard 45 @ 1.05 
Domestic Woven Plain Linings (Cotton) 
pT SUE ere er err TT TTT Tre yard 134@ 30 
Raincoat Cloth (Cotton): 
Bombazine 64 x 60 water repellent.............+..+- yard 15. @ 
60 x 48 not water repellent.............+.00. 13%@ 
pe CPT TUT CTT TT ToT Te TCC TT CCT Tee 17 @ 19 
tte Fe oko oica bene vcknveccdurasekeodeeds 22%@ .25 
NE oc hohe eh 5h 60s 069i 00.0080 00000556000 0sReN os Re 30 @ .SS 
, DN 6.65.05: 2860080060 0008s ssenekeaawunesens 1 @ «15 
Pee Ge EE Geb eveirocnsvssawedsbebecces te veueeedeens 12%@ 
B68. &. Maccicss 16696000000 Contd ba vbebadhenes 11K%@ 
DurGnes ottnte GD BBs. 5 oes ervcscvecvesvoecsscesctbese 134%@ 
I iso 5k od ebay >< ueek aot 1S%@ 
MD sec ctunnd waed ous Gawcaehcathdawecesdvuenel 19 @ .23% 


*Nominal. 
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Burlaps: 
32— 7%-ounce . - . o 100 yards *9.30 @ 
40— 7%-ounce ee : ‘ 12.70 @ 
40— Bounce ........+.. ‘ ah ‘ 12.85 @ 
40—10-ounce 16.50 i 
40—10%-ounce 6.75 @ 
45 7%-ounce 50 7 
45 8-ounce i 
45 9%-ounce 1: @15.2 
48—10-ounce ° eon ‘ 22.00 @ 

*Nominal 

SEA ISLAND CROP MOVEMENT 
From Avcusr 1, 191 ro Serremser 28, 1917 
Receit 


Stock on hand, August 
Savannah, 1,043; Charlestor sle 1,049 
Received at Savannah (gross 142 
Received at Jacksonville 
Totals 3,994 
l.ess exports ... : 


Stock September 28, 1917 


Savannah, 2,342; Charlest 348 
Crop in sight at all ports to da 94 
EXPORTS 
To 
Great Northern Southern 
From Britair Mills Mills 
Savannah ues 155 178 
Jacksonville 313 
Totals 1,468 178 
1916-17 . 55 6,607 R81 


lec. 55 Dec. 5,139 Dec. 703 Dec. 5,897 


Compiled by John M »., Savannah, Georgia.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF EGYPTIAN COTTON MOVEMENT 


From Serremper 1, 1916, ro Aveustr 31, 1917 


Arrivals at Alexandria 
Add. Correction 


Total . 
EXPORTS FROM ALEXANDRIA, 
Bales 
England— 
Liverpool! 107,056 
Manchester 139,140 346,196 
Spain— 
Barcelona 12.534 
United States— 
Boston . 126,497 
New York . : 8.394 134,891 
France— 
Marseilles ... 8,063 28,063 
Japan— 
Kobe and Yokohama 0,682 20,682 
Italy— 
Genoa . ; $3,975 
Naples .... 210 
Leghorn .... 541 $4,726 
Portugal— 
Oporto . pee : 929 929 


Russia— 
Archangel ... 9,52 
Viadivostock ... ee 22,921 32,446 

GROGED cccccsscce - 143 143 


Totals ... 630.610 630.610 


RECAPITULATION 
Stock at Alexandria September |, 191¢ 
Arrivals as above 


Total 
Exports as above.. 
Local consumption 
Destroyed by fire 


Total ... ; , ee ccesees 
Stock at Alexandria on August 31, 1917, including 16,950 cantars 
at Port Said awaiting shipment Mente ahs 


* Cantar equals 98 pounds. Compiled by Alexandria Cotton Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Cantars 
5.062.590 
48,490 


5,111,080 


4,813,127 ) 


93,000 
5,111,080 


5,204,080 
4,813,129 
63,345 
1,606 
4,878,080 
326,000 


Limited, 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
Copyright 1917 
NEW YORK. 

| NACTIVITY has characterized the base metal market during 

October. Lead has been decidedly weak, and buyers have held 
off in view of reports that the production was much larger than 
requirements, and the current belief that lower prices were to 
be fixed by the Government. As a result, prices have had a 
downward trend, and on October 25 the producers quoted 5% 
cents. Spelter continued to be dull and inactive, with prices 
nominally lower, although on October 25 New York quotations 
for early delivery were fairly firm at 8.15 to 8.25 cents. 

Antimony metal has continued lifeless and values unchanged. 
Prices quoted were 14% cents for prompt delivery. 

There has been a more active demand for rubber chemicals 
during October than last month, and a decided improvement 
in inquiries and orders was noticeable during the latter part 
of the month. The mills have been frequently in the market 
for regular supplies and contract deliveries were promptly ac- 
cepted. Few contracts are being booked at this particular time, 
due to the unsettled condition of the raw material markets. 
The slump in pig lead weakened the lead pigments and a gen- 
eral decline followed, with the exception of orange mineral. 

Acetone. The market has been firm, due to small spot stocks. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Acips.—Glacial acetic acid has been active and price has 
advanced. Muriatic, nitric and sulphuric acids have also 
advanced, the call for the latter being particularly heavy. 

Anning On. Light inquiry and ample spot supplies have 
maintained prices on this oil. 

Caustic Sopa.—The market was very erratic and became 
easy during the last week of the month. Prices on 76 per 
cent have declined about 2% cents since October 1. 

Corn Om. The scarcity of corn has restricted production, re- 
sulting in advanced prices for the refined product that is in good 
lemand. 

LINSEED O11 Continued declines were noted during the 
month, due to ample stocks and few buyers. 

Rusper Supstitutes. Scarcity of crude materials has resulted 
in higher prices. The demand is fair and the market firm. 

Zinc Oxtpe. The available tonnage of these materials is com- 
paratively small, and the market is consequently steady. French 
process white seal, is now 15 cents, green seal 14% cents and 
red seal 14 cents in car lots f. o. b. shipping point. New 
contract prices for the coming season may be announced in the 
near future 

Le,p Pigment. The market responded to the decline in pig 
lead and prices are about a cent lower than last month’s quota- 
tions, orange mineral, however, remaining firm and unchanged, 
lue to fair demand and small spot stocks. Trade in these 
materials during the past month has been more active than that 
of September 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


OCTOBER 25, 1917. 
Subject to change without notice. 


Accelerene , poeodhnshbeesendsebteuseennecenskl lb. *$2.62 @ 
Acetone (drums) , ee ee eee ee Ib. 35 @ .3%6 
Acid, acetic, 28 per cent. (bbis.)...........cecccececes Ib. 064@ .07% 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys)............se+ee. bb. 0 @ 
cresylic, 97-99 per cent, straw color...........- gal. 1.10 @ 
Oe Or GI, Gina d's cacebnstevectcivinsiscues gal. 100 @ 
I BP IO, 06 ecto cbdscesowciseseesées Ib. 03 @ 
CA, GF Ge on cvtcivesciiceceseecisiscea ib. 09 @ .10 
euipburic, G6 Gag7edie oo. cccccsccceccccccescces Ib. 02 @ .03 
Aldehyde ammonia (crystals) ..........eee+sse0e8 «--ee. §=100 @ 
Aluminum flake (carloads, bblis.)............ceeeeeee: ton 24.00 @ 
CE, BED cccccococcesewtoved ton 2200 @ 
* Nominal. 
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Ammonium carbonate, powdered .............--+e000+ Ib. 114@ Magnesia, carbonate ............ ‘nib vwsscaneaees - lb. 10K@ 
Bete b ie wNacvnb cobbwate lb. .104%@ Se, We Ss 5. cece ncn ctenétabessen lb. *04 @ 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks pvbeneeneae lb. 45 @ Magnesite, calcined, powdered........scccccccccccvecs ton 40.00 @65.00 

crimson, “Magmetco” ................+.0- Ib. 50 @ BOR, POCNNNG 6c0ds dade xeoenseccddvccsedecbevectes ib, 034%@ .05 
crimson, “Mephisto” (casks)............... lb. 48 @ Pe. SE, ee A, onc ancceG¥ascndbinsanes ton 100.00 @ 
GD Ghani cic ccvesccascceses lb. 30 @ 5 “UHGENONS” -CERtIORs) 2.cccsrcccseee ton 50.00 @ 
golden, “Magmetco” ....... chivscudiGete lb. 30 @ "ET ‘wecebwishbnecssncasseetees ton 45.00 @ 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks).............. lb. 27 @ "EE * oc-cenaaeotabien des ib. 03 @ 
golden, sulphuret, States brand, 16-17 per cent./b. *28 @ Pe SE Ka decccunascess ....ton 40.00 @ 
red sulphuret, States brand.........¢...... lb. °25 6 WR EE” nnd cécansdseasc lb. *05 @ 
SR, SINE vie 8x00 hs 6cspecdeccen lb. 55 @ Naphtha, stove gasoline (steel bbls.).........-...+.. gal, 24 @ 
IRI, CN i sd cts ccciscanssnocsaxiesecina lb. 45 @ 73@76 degrees (steel bbis.)......... veeeeegal, — .33 
I, i te Lech Coeadecs iesecuns boca @iaed ton 20.00 @22.50 68 @70 degree s (steel bbis.)....... er 28 @ 
NS EEE E ELC LGD IE CNN cesssestom 35.00 @50.00 V. M. & P. (steel bbis.).........-----..gah 23 @ 
ri . aa. ; : , a IRD. senkteeeausdeessasanan lb 28 @ .3l 
Barium, ca bonate, precipitated peecdbeonebdterckasdss lb. 044%@ .04% rn, refined Argo (carloads)............. cut. 2011 @ 
Barium sulphide, precipitated..............+cceeeeeee: lb. .04 @ emeel sae (enstenia’ ial 1.12 11 
SOREN SNR TD hnkcbdnkcdssenscs intksccedacans ton 30.00 @33.00 Im Pai Felileraceap again Sure qe oe 7 > = 
-S  hncincdicecenekscascniednssansend ton 20.00 @23.00 ae fin Site te one Ok Pee Pont ode :. 27 e po 
UE Raksmintepcnpedais ckwaedeecéacecbuncecdenet ton 80.00 @ se ggg en rayon ged aaa ened de pe a: = : - es 
ee, SORE GIG 6 66'0.80-540-5-0005450 newenes gal. *47 @ 
, WED uv cadebeskccaécccavees ee tesastadeace ee 50 @ ; : 
ner cont ‘ 45 a eT ee eT yee gal, *.28 @ 
er OT. ces ccces PTETELERELETELELTLTTT gai. 42 @ rapeseed - - +. 4 
(EES GE SRE OER: lb. 65 @ eee Sener) Sacendnadasanaiwacdonyeuenes — = oe 
ae ae fico oe ke Roe tory DR TA "10 @ RUE 64nns6stnvadadaeesse gal. 35 @ .65 
Bone black, powdered...... eeeecacercevesescecesess Ib. 15 @ tar (CASES) «++ .eseeeeeeeeeees : : + gal, 27 @ .34 
LN EE TIRE TE SEIS Ib. 20 @ soluble aniline, yellow, orange ‘ 110 “oe 
Brown oxide of iron........ baud tenwktibbeas ended s lb. O01Y%@ .02 : black .... It "1.25 @ 
sienna, raw and buvne. ER b. 0 @ Orange mineral, domestic 13 @ 

O ae 
umber, raw and burnt accordbeedwesees Ib. 05 @ <p PO ehepee as oma PERER REED Es Raia tence oar ss Wt Is @ 
ochre, domestic ...........-. esx ee ced de Ib, 02 @ 3 Paragol, soft wal medium (carloads)............e.: cwt. 12.55 @ 

EEE: lb, 04 @ 04% hard ..-+.eeeeee. nea tressereceesee 6M. 12.05 @ 
Cadmium tri-sulphate (f. 0. b. London)............+. lb. *2.68 @ Pe ~ sie _ grease AEE IG ea ba tie. ib: oat fe 04% 
Ss MND. kiriv bascdtenvewsbsessavens lb. *2.25 @ Pine tar retort.......... iacntieti Rete ca .. .bbL. 16.00 — @ ‘ 
i ak on pe un oh 38 @ tad — ; eT ee re ey gal. *2.910 @ 
, ; ¥ . ite ET «Sane ceccecestuncesoesesaseuscesase 05% > 
Carbon, bisulphide (drums)..........0-.seeeeeeeeeees Ib. 064@ .06% ol tar d IRE SPL ENS IRN aN AB 3 > ose = 
black (cases) ....... fend desbeiatssatnennns lb. 25 @ .35 ta ecdenkedavleenaninteededenenebele’ lb. *.02K%@ 
tetrachloride (drums) ........ccccccccecccces Ib. 17 @ Noe PATIS 2. ee eee ee reeeeccrceecccnccecnescees = - @ 3.00 
- . “ . 72/7 russ PES cece ccecscsceseeseceseccecereseecesses e . @ 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent.....--.se0+e-- seevcccceceeed b. 07% @ 08 Pumice stone, powdered (bbls.)......-...eceeeeeeeees lb. 03% @ .04 
Chalk, precipitated, extra light...........-ceeeeeeees lb. 05 @ .05% Reclaimed rubber, Standard shoe reclaim............++ Ib. .154@ 
precipitated, HEAVY ...ccccccccccccceccccceces Ib. 04 @ 04% a er ee oe d tire reclaim......-..++++ Ib. 18 @ 
China clay, domestic Cease. cc cc ccccsseccsacews ton *20 00 @ 25.00 ; . granulated... RABE AST eS is = o'38 @ 
imported (powdered) ......--+.seeeeeees ton 45.00 @ . ae ee ee ee lb, *.25 @ 
CONOR, BIOE 06s ccc asccsciycccecesccesocscevenss ol lb. 45 @ R mm _e secession girstereeccesensssseeceesssees on. 7.25 @ 
. Rotten stone, NG Cadnentkbenkeb eked senda ’ O2Y%@ .04% 
YENOW 2. cee ee ce cec ee ceceeeecscecseneeeeere Ib, = .24 @ «30 NN WE dina sells <0 an.6 vewevendkceinahecudiectaeel ib. *06 @ 
Cobalt blue . 2... cece e cece reece cece eneeeeerseccnes lb. 35 @ .50 Rubber substitute, Black 2.6.0 scccccsccccsccvcscesese Ib. 10 @ .16 
Cotton linters, clean mill run.........---seeeeeeeees lb =*.06 @ MILE wevecccccccccccccvescceesecs Ib. 13 @ .20 
os . «1dcdisncenstinenenehesntees Ib. 16 @ .20 
Excellerex ....ccccccccccccnceteseecessssesesesseees Ib. 83 G@ . Sy SO 600 004se.040bavddces lb. 09 @ .20 
Sy pie . WRIGR FACHCE. ccccccccccccsoccesces Ib. 12 @ .20 
Fossil flour .......++..++. stent teen tect te eeeeeeees = 60.00 @65.00 llth a nndswavonssenrnentniienspolbe-aricmeutehd lb. *.38 @ 
Gas black (cases) ..cccccccccccccccccccevccccccccces , 25 @_ .35 Shellac, fine Orange ....csccecccecccvcccegecsecccces lb. 52 @ .54 
GENE vin cccccdetescccsecdscivess sictecsececene MOD Cie GA otter (silica) See caee Stresses ses aresieraen seen rens ton a @ 36.00 
“ ; - RORCRN, DOUNIIUEE «65000 6 06046400400600660960 50008 ton 10. @12.50 
Glue, — ME Kc ites Gieekcnnbetan cen enneoaeneeads 4 = . = Starch, powdered corn per ne — DE ee aS cwt. 5.83 @ 
CEE. ccnadietnesenesndeeseererherasae ceed . d 35 (carload, bags @ 

Bow “MAGE” co cccccccccccccccseescscccccccsccece tb. 18 @ .25 Sulphur chloride (drums)........... Serre (@ 07% 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums).......-..eesseeeeereeeeneee Ib. 70 @ Sulphur, pet — brand (carloads) e on 
Graphite, flake (400 pound bbl.)......--.++eeeeeeeeees lib, §=.15 @ nea Rc RI es Nar lh @18.00 

AMOTPHOUS 2... ec ee cece eee ncceneseessenses ib. .06 @ PED a: nien06b0 be heeecte05éunsenssedibonieed @45.00 
Green oxide of chromium (casks)........+-+eeeeeeees lb *.80 G@ ots coal EAEPSRELOES CESOGSSRESSLUSEES PUES EENSSESED @ 
e RIGGRTROMEIS 6 oc n os voccccccccccsecccccesecece @ 
Ground glass FF. (bbls.)...----+++eeseseerrseees cone edb, 02% @ TE: MER cp nes nwccawbbnd.ckoa nee eusetvesnseun @ 2.00 
Hexamethylene Tetramine (powdered)......++,-+++++ Ib. 75 @ «85 Tripoli earth, oo aa eid ta Keedee eeadeda den emmens @ 
: a a te ee Ib. 04 @ 9 DOlted. cece rcccccccccsrccsesecseesccs @ 
Indian red, reduced - eg lb 12 @ 7 Turpentine, PUTS SUM SPSS. oc ccccccvcccevesseseses gal @ , 
pure bright ...+--++++ee+eeee sraseeee che ° RE sake secdedhhdneseengeeheesenated 4 44 @ «45 
Infusorial earth, powdered ......-.eeesceeeeeerceeee ton 60.00 @ ; WE wheseesannansvauwes @ 
I ee il eaaea anit ton 65.00 @ ae TC eae RLP GR ERIMG BD ES : a 
F tramarine DIue ...ccccccccccccccccccces ° . @ . 
Iron oxide, red, reduced grades......-+-++++++++eeees Ib. 04 @ «10 Vermilion SEER Ae, EC ee eS ee ey ‘ 65 @ .80 
red, pure, bright .....+-.++++se+sreeeeee lb, 14 @ Chinese Sie nass aeonk’ reeks eeuneree sae . *2.50 @ poe 
aie 2s At cr a 5 Le Ib. B ( DEE Gpksedantwessexenaengeesdpewevel b . @ 2. 
red, excelsior ...-----..+++- ss Wan, RON, WD 6:0 0.00. ccceecececocecdesencesies b 60 @ .65 
Ivory; black ......cc-cccee cece ceerteereeteeseeees Ib. 16 @ .30 GR EE. Neakxnaviecstdennasapesawntiaday ; 124%@ _ .20 
Lampblack .....cccccccccceccccccsccccccesseresecees 1b. 12 @ «.25 CITE, ono 6.565660 40600005866e0cbneseenesene ; 42 @ «52 
coal Ib 10 @ ozokerite, black RRS RT ‘ , @ 
sead, Ary Ted... .cee- ee eeeceererseccerceeseesceseees ‘ y SOR Wi can send scanesiahecvedequnss . : @ .90 
SN TIE oo kcckscctsccervesdercvncescoes Ib. 08% @ CE. Jc cctnenéhdsennienebawess eaew bei > o7% @ .45 
i ie. pth adnaded bhebecddkihesene Seats Ib. 08% @ paraffin, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases) pelt 07%@ .08 

sublimed white ”G 124/126 m. p. (cases).......... lb. 08%4@ .08% 

white, basic carbonate .........-++-- (vescesuelt 09 @ 128/130 m. p. (cases). ........: Ib. 12° @ 112% 

white, basic sulphate ..........-ceeeeeeceseees lb. 08% @ wie alt 133/135 m. p. (cases).....++++ Ib. 13 @ .13% 

ini teaeeain Geka Winn. ~...... «ares Ib, *50 @ WO GI site gona trenesenrecesnntnentvabens 
Ri Eo ncn nneendnndeheei Hed eeesdeegeesesdenll Ib. 01%@ .01% tg sages ipssmscasasnennitsanesesnawe 

, aris, white, American.......scccccsccees 
Litharge, domestic .......cccccccssccecce secceccces Ib. 09%@ .10 estes GRUMMING 6. .5:06.nccceeseceessuess 
I, «ono scdnse0esdsestsescdionscevesade Ib. 13 @ .14 Wood pulp XXX. 
OO NE lb. .09%@ — wes! ae 
Lithopone, emperted .ccccccccccsccccsccccecccesceses ib. 08 @ .09 Zinc oxide, American vr re 
GE | ok 53 shes s Be teedcccvccwcttweed Ib. 06%@ .06% “XX int Pre vod ° » 
Beckton white (carloads)...........+++000+ Ib. .06%@ .07 Pr nonin oe. oe 
Rubber makers’ white...........--e+sss008 Ib. 064%@ .07 green seal..f. o. b. factory. ./b. 145% @ 
Magnesium, carbonate, 150 mesh.......+--+see++eee lb. 02 @ > white seal. .f. o. b. factory. ./b. 15% @ 
. , > Zine sulphide, Pure .....cccccccccccscccescsccvessess Ib. None 
calcined, heavy, Thistle Brand............+ Ib. 12 @ 


BS cccpoecewepccsebotectesseve ib. 70 @ .75 * Nominal. 
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